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Tue future development of Anglo-German relations is of the very 
greatest importance, not only to Great Britain, but to all Europe. 
In fact, it may be asserted that the development which Anglo-German 
relations will undergo in the near future will have a most far-reaching, 
if not a decisive, influence upon the future of Europe and of the world. 
In the March issue of this Review a very interesting paper, written 
by Lord Avebury and entitled ‘ The Future of Europe,’ was published. 
In that paper peace and good will among nations and inter- 
national arbitration were warmly recommended, and we were told 
that Great Britain’s armaments rather threatened Germany than 
Germany’s armaments Great Britain, that Germany feared a British 
attack, and that she had not the slightest intention of attacking 
Great Britain. As the following pages are intended not only to 
throw light upon the future of Anglo-German relations, but also to 
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serve to some extent as a reply and a corrective to Lord Avebury’s 
paper, I purpose first to consider the influence which arbitration is 
likely to have upon nations in general and upon Germany in par- 
ticular, and then to describe Germany’s political ideals and her 
fundamental political ideas, her position, her interest, and her political 
and economic aims. Thus fortified we shall be able to make a fore- 
cast of Germany’s foreign policy and to gauge the future development 
of Anglo-German relations, looking at these relations from both the 
British and the German points of view. 

Lord Avebury is one of our most distinguished Free-traders. 
* Free Trade,’ in the words of Professor Bonamy Price, ‘ knows nothing 
about political divisions,’ for Free Trade is an international and 
unnational, one might say an anti-national, doctrine. Free Trade is 
interested solely in buying and selling, in cheapness and profitability, 
but not in national greatness, national efficiency, and morality. It 
occupies itself with ‘commodities,’ and it ignores politics, treating 
the whole world as one country, the inhabitants of which are enjoined 
freely to exchange their productions. 

As Lord Avebury is an ardent Free-trader we cannot wonder 
that he treats in his paper international relations in general rather 
from the point of view of the cosmopolitan Free-trader than from 
the point of view of the British citizen. Therefore Lord Avebury 
tells us that ‘international good feeling is, if not nobler, at any rate, 
wider and more generous than patriotism’ (p. 421). He thinks the 
fostering of cosmopolitanism in preference to patriotism particularly 
important for this country because ‘we have immense investments 
abroad ’ (p. 421). He laments our heavy expenses on our army and 
navy, and the absence of contributions to the same on the part of our 
colonies, and tells us, ‘if a colony gets into trouble with any first- 
class Power, any assistance we might give would be an act of grace ; 
they cannot claim it as a right ’ (p. 425). In plain terms, Lord Avebury 
asks us to protect our investments in foreign countries by a piece of 
paper, which costs nothing, and to leave the protection of our colonies, 
which costs much, to themselves, unless they pay for our protection. 
Lord Avebury is indeed guided by those principles of cheapness 
and profitability which are the pith and essence of the Free Trade 
doctrine. According to Lord Avebury, we ought apparently to 
defend our colonies, which do not contribute to our military expendi- 
ture, ‘as an act of grace,’ only if the amount of British money invested 
in those colonies would be sufficiently great to make that defence 
* profitable.’ 

During sixty years Great Britain has vainly endeavoured to cause 
other nations to abolish their economic frontiers for the special benefit 
of our exporting industries, but so far she has gained not a single 
convert. Will she be more successful in ‘ heading a League of Peace 
and of Disarmament’ in accordance with Lord Avebury’s recom- 
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mendations, and in trying to persuade other nations to follow our 
example and abolish their political frontiers ? Is it likely that other 
nations will disarm because we find our expenditure for national 
defence intolerably heavy, and because we should like to defend 
‘cheaply’ British capital invested abroad, capital which has fled 
from the paradise of Free Trade to the shelter of Protection ? 

After having, at the bidding of our Free-traders, aboliched our 
industrial defences and handed over our industries to the mercy of 
foreign countries, we are now asked by our cosmopolitan Free-traders 
to entrust our military defences also to the generosity of our com- 
petitors, because Free Trade has crippled our resources to such an 
extent that we find those armaments unbearably heavy which are 
cheerfully borne by Protectionist nations. We are bidden to find 
national safety, not in our own strength, but in a beautiful doctrine, 
a piece of paper, and the problematic generosity of our competitors. 
Surely shortsightedness cannot go much further. 

Let us see whether international arbitration is a practicable policy, 
or merely a chimera and a delusion, as is international Free Trade, 
which exists only in the textbooks. International arbitration is by 
no means an invention of yesterday, as many believe. Since the day 
when, more than two thousand years ago, the Amphictyonic Council 
was created, which, by-the-by, did not prevent Greeks exterminating 
Greeks, numerous international tribunals have been in existence, 
but they have invariably proved utterly unsuccessful, and the cause 
of their failure is obvious. Every vigorous State pursues two principal 
aims: to enlarge its dominions and to preserve its independence. 
Every healthy nation, like every healthy tree, endeavours to grow 
and to increase. Besides, neither right nor chance but the instinct, 
and before all the will, of expansion supported by might have created 
nations out of tribes, and evolved empires out of nations. By the 
right of the stronger a little tribe of Northmen possessed itself of 
England, and by the right of the stronger England acquired her 
enormous empire. By the right of the stronger the Hohenzollerns, a 
poor Swabian family who came to the wilds of Prussia with a handful 
of retainers a few centuries ago, created modern Germany. Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Switzerland, Holland, the United States, 
in fact all States were created by might, not by right. To might all 
States owe the title of their possessions, and only by might can their 
possessions be retained. 

Might being the foundation of every State and practically the 
sole title to its possessions, no powerful nation is willing to stake its 
possessions which were won by force upon the hazard of a judicial 
decision, especially’ as the law is proverbially uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. Therefore every great nation, and none more than Germany, 
relies upon its armed strength for the defence, not of her ‘ rights ’ which 
are disputable, but of her ‘interests,’ of which every nation claims to 
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be the sole competent judge. Only trifling questions have so far 
been submitted by nations to the decision of foreign arbitrators, 
and it seems unlikely that any great nation would leave the adjust- 
ment of her vital interests to outsiders who can only be expected 
to weigh legal ‘ rights,’ but who cannot be expected sympathetically 
to weigh justified national aspirations, pretensions and claims to 


expansion, to supremacy, and to dominion. Prince Bismarck said on 
this subject : 


It is true that great armies are a great burden. By our armaments we 
conduct a kind of warfare with other nations in which we give blows to one 
another with our money-bags. Armed peace may be ruinous, but disarmament 
is a chimera, for who will enforce an unpalatable decision upon a strong nation 
unwilling to submit to it? To make international decisions enforceable by third 
parties would mean to make the casus belli permanent among nations. 


The leading German authority on political theory agrees with 
the leading German authority on practical statesmanship, for Pro- 
fessor von Treitschke wrote in his Politik : 


The institution of a permanent international court of arbitration is incom- 
patible with the very nature of the State, for a State can only by its own will 
set limits to itself. Only questions of secondary or tertiary importance can te 
submitted to arbitration, for in matters of vital national importance an impartial 
referee does not exist. Could we seriously expect to find an impartial 
arbitrator to decide on the question of Alsace-Lorraine? Besides, it is a matter 
of national honour that a nation should settle her difficulties without foreign 
interference. An authoritative tribunal of nations is impossible. To the end 


of history national arms will preserve their rights, and herein lies the sacred- 
ness of war. 


In another place von Treitechke says : 


Wars will never be abolished by international courts of arbitration, for in 
judging of the vital questions between two States other States cannot be 
impartial. In the society of nations the interests of every nation are so inter- 


woven with the interests of every other nation that impartiality cannot be 
reckoned on. 


Numerous speeches of William the Second and innumerable 
declarations of German statesmen and professors confirm that the 
leading political, scientific, and social circles of Germany rely exclu- 
sively on Germany’s army and navy for the defence of German 
* rights,’ among which there is the ‘ right ’ to the possession of extensive 
colonies in a temperate zone. Therefore, all German statesmen and 
responsible thinkers unconditionally reject a League of Peace and 
Goodwill and international arbitration in Lord Avebury’s sense. 
By her attitude at the Hague Conference, official Germany has clearly 
shown her conviction that the international tribunal and the Czar’s 
scheme of international disarmament were not to be taken seriously. 
Germany’s statesmen believe with Lord Bacon that ‘wars are no 
massacres and confusions, but the highest trials of right.’ 
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The corrosive influence of Free-trade cosmopolitanism has no 
doubt blunted the sense of nationality and of patriotism in this 
country, and has raised in it many supporters of internationalism 
in the form of international Free Trade, international disarmament, 
and international arbitration. Whilst at the bidding of unpractical 
doctrinaires, pushful manufacturers and political intriguers, Great 
Britain has wasted her political and her economic strength to the 
benefit, the delight, and the derision of foreign countries, Germany 
has steadfastly and determinedly pursued a thoroughly national 
and deliberately selfish policy, a policy which is based on might, 
which is promoted by a most unscrupulous diplomacy, and which is — 
furthered by conquest. 

It cannot be pointed out too strongly that Anglo-Saxon and 
German ideas of the State, its nature, its functions, and its policy, 
vastly differ. The German political philosophers teach, in accord- 
ance with Machiavelli, ‘the State is power.’ Bismarck stated ‘the 
only healthy basis of a great State is national selfishness, and not 
romantic idealism ;’ and in taking office he gave to the world his 
programme, to which he unflinchingly adhered, in the words ‘the 
German question will be decided, not by parliamentary speeches, but 
by diplomatic action and by war.’ A year later Bismarck made the 
ominous declaration, ‘ Not by speeches and resolutions of majorities 
are great questions decided, but by blood and iron.’ Germany is 
determined to rely for her greatness on blood and iron rather than on 
beautiful sentiments and foreign investments. 

The romantic and idealistic ideas of a league of peace and of 
international goodwill created and headed by Great Britain, which 
Lord Avebury propounds, are excellent in the abstract, and they are 
very profitable, if adopted, from the British point of view, for Great 
Britain has all the territory she wants, and she strives only to pre- 
serve what she has won by force. However, Englishmen must 
indeed be simple if they believe that beautiful speeches and beautiful 
sentiments will cause Germany to be satisfied with the fact that 
Great Britain has practically all the colonies in the world whilst 
Germany has none. 

Sixty years ago Mr. Cobden so blatantly and persistently as- 
sured a credulous public that within ten years all protective tariffs 
would be abolished if England only would set the example, and 
that England could easily afford to set the example because ‘ England 
was and always would be the workshop of the world,’ that we threw 
down our customs walls and invited all nations to help themselves 
freely to the fruit in our garden which the industry of centuries had 
made the envy of all nations. The result of Mr. Cobden’s brilliant 
ideas has been that Free Trade has depopulated the country districts 
and ruined our agriculture, and that it has driven 10,000,000 British 
workers and several thousand millions of our national capital out of 
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Great Britain into Protectionist countries. Consequently all Pro- 
tectionist countries are enthusiastic supporters of Free Trade—in 
Great Britain. 

Now let us look into the foundations of Germany’s policy. Reliance 
on force has always been a characteristic of the German race. Macht 
geht vor Recht, Might is better than right ; Hine Hand voll Gewalt ist 
besser als ein Sack voll Recht, A handful of might is better than a 
sackful of right, are proverbs which are in current use in Germany, 
for they have a strong historical foundation. Two hundred years 
ago the Hohenzollerns ruled over 2,000,000 people, Berlin was a village 
of 10,000 inhabitants, and Prussia occupied a position in the world 
not dissimilar to that held at present by Servia or Roumania. To-day 
William the Second rules over 60,000,000 people, and Prusso-Germany 
has in wealth and strength become the foremost Power on the Con- 
tinent. How has that marvellous growth from insignificance to 
greatness, which is unprecedented in the history of nations, been 
effected ? The cause of Prussia’s marvellous growth can be summed 
up in one single word which, it is worth noting, exists only in the 
German language. It can be summed up in the word ‘ Machtpolitik,’ 
which, translated into English, means ‘ the policy of force.’ ‘ Macht- 
politik ’ is a word which is consequently on the lips of every German 
who discusses foreign policy, and no wonder, for Prusso-Germany 
has put all her trust in the policy of force, which is her traditional 
policy and which has stood the test of ages. If we read the history of 
Prusso-Germany we find that by the constant use of force Prussia has 
become great and powerful, and has welded into a homogeneous 
mass the numerous nationalities and races which originally inhabited 
modern Germany. 

That the policy of force has been the main cause of Prussia’s 
marvellous growth may at a glance be seen from the following most 
instructive table, from which it appears that Prusso-Germany has, 
during more than two centuries, constantly maintained proportionately 
not only the largest but by far the largest army in Europe. 


Number of 
Square Soldiers in Stand- 
Kilometres ing Army during | 
Peace Time | 


} 
| Percentage of 
Soldiers to 
Population 


Inhabitants 


1688 ‘ : - 1,500,000 118,000 | 88,000 
1740 ‘ ; . 2,250,000 121,000 80,000 
1786 ‘ ; . 5,600,000 199,000 195,000 
1865 ‘ ; - 18,800,000 275,500 210,000 
1867 . . . 28,600,000 847,500 260,000 
1905 (Germany) . 60,000,000 541,000 610,000 


The foregoing table illustrates Prusso-Germany’s policy more 
clearly and more forcibly than would a lengthy historical account. 
However, the full meaning of this table will appear only if we remember 
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that Prusso-Germany has achieved all her great successes in war by 
attacking with her enormous and ever-ready army an unsuspecting 
or unprepared enemy. From the attack of Frederick the Great upon 
Silesia in 1740 during a time of profound peace to the Franco-German 
war of 1870-1 the Hohenzollerns have always crushed their enemies 
by the startling suddenness of their attack. Frederick the Great’s 
maxim, ‘The best defence is the attack,’ has become the guiding 
principle of Germany’s military and diplomatic policy. Moltke was 
the disciple of Frederick the Great. Prussia’s invasion of Austrian 
Silesia in 1866 was modelled on Frederick’s historic example. 

The foregoing should suffice to show the broad general ideas upon ~ 
which German policy is founded, and the traditional and time-proved 
aims, principles, and methods of German statecraft. These principles 
and methods are as different from British principles and methods as 
night is from day, as Protection is from Free Trade, and these funda- 
mental differences between the British and the German political mind 
utterly preclude all hope that Germany will ever bona fide enter 
Lord Avebury’s League of Peace, for by such a step she would 
voluntarily abandon her ambitions and her claims to become a world- 
power. : 

Now let us look into Germany’s position, aims, interests, and 
policy. Germany’s greatest problem is no doubt the problem how to 
find an outlet for her rapidly growing population. According to 
Adam Smith’s shrewd remark, ‘ the supply of men is determined by the 
demand for men.’ Through ‘the blessings of Free Trade,’ as Lord 
Avebury would say, our industries have become partly stationary, 
partly retrogressive, partly have they decayed, and our population, 
which used to increase faster than that of any other country in the 
days of our prosperity, is gradually becoming stationary, whilst the 
population of Germany, notwithstanding her inferior industrial 
resources, and notwithstanding conscription, is rapidly growing 
under the ‘ crippling influence of Protection.’ Whilst Great Britain 
adds every year only 400,000 people, mostly paupers and unemployed, 
to her population, Germany adds almost 1,000,000 prosperous workers 
every year to hers. Therefore we have to ship every year 200,000 
able-bodied workers ont of the paradise of Free Trade to those countries 
which ‘ groan’ under Protection, whilst Germany suffers from lack of 
labour and on balance has to import men. We ship away our ‘sur- 
plus’ population like so much surplus stock or so much refuse, but 
Germany, being unscientific enough, in contradiction to the teachings 
of Free-trade political economy, to believe that men and producers, 
not commodities, foreign investments, and consumers, make a State 
rich and powerful, wishes either to keep her population at home, or 
to send it to German colonies in a temperate zone. 

By sedulously fostering all her industries, agriculture included, 
Germany has so far not had to complain of over-population and of 
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the prevalence of unemployment, for she has, since 1870, given employ- 
ment in her industries to 20,000,000 additional workers. But the 
day no doubt will come when Germany must resort to emigration. 
Germany cannot indefinitely add every year almost 1,000,000 people 
to her population, and she is not willing to strengthen and enrich other 
nations to her own hurt, in the manner in which Great Britain, guided 
by Free-trade doctrinaires, has strengthened other nations and im- 
poverished and weakened herself. 

The fruitfulness, self-confidence, vigour, push, and prosperity of 
the German race, coupled with the fact that the formerly so manly 
British race is, owing to the blessings of Free Trade, rapidly being 
converted into a puny, sickly, ill-nourished, sterile, incapable, and 
unhappy slum proletariat, has suggested to Germany the most natural 
and the most desirable solution for her greatest problem. If Germany 
should succeed in wresting from Great Britain the rule of the sea, 
she would find no difficulty in creating a greater Germany oversea. 
After the opinion of thinking Germans the British colonies, and Great 
Britain herself, with her matchless resources, could in a few years be 
made marvellously prosperous by a sensible administration, the enforce- 
ment of discipline, the development of natural resources, and the 
protection of the national industries. A German administration in 
Great Britain would not endeavour to gain the cheap applause 
of the electorate by a shallow, superficially advantageous, and 
popular policy, but by a policy which, though unpopular at first 
sight, would give to the workers solid advantages instead of imaginary 
ones. 

After having become the greatest Continental* Power, Prusso- 
Germany strove to become a great, and perhaps the greatest, world- 
power. Thirty years ago Bismarck said to Bucher : 

Up to the year 1866 we pursued a Prusso-German policy. From 1866 to 
1870 we pursued a German-European policy. Since then we have pursued a 
world policy. In discounting future events we must also take note of the 
United States, who will become in matters economic, and perhaps in matters 
political as well, a much greater danger than most people imagine. The war 
of the future will be the economic war, the struggle for life on the largest scale. 


May my successors always bear this in mind, and always take care that 
Germany will be prepared when that battle has to be fought. 


The distinguished political economist, Professor Schmoller, 
expressed similar sentiments in Handels- und Machtpolitik when he 
wrote : 


What the conquest of Silesia has been in the time of Frederick the Great 
and the foundation of the German Empire in the time of Bismarck, that will 


be to the present and the coming generation the foundation of Germany’s sea 
power. 


Germany’s world policy was not initiated by William the Second, as 
many believe, but by Bismarck. Having surveyed Germany’s chances 
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in all parts of the globe, Bismarck had come to the conclusion that 
South Africa offered the best chances for gigantic German settlements. 
As early as 1876 Bismarck tried, according to Poschinger, to gain a 
footing in South Africa, where the British element was to be crushed 
with the help of the Boers. This attempt miscarried, as did a second 
and more deliberate attempt in 1884, when Bismarck endeavoured to 
acquire Santa Lucia Bay in order to join hands with the Boers. Ever 
since 1876, and especially since 1884, Germany has assiduously culti- 
vated her ‘interests’ in South Africa, and Great Britain experienced 
the humiliation that she had after the Jameson Raid to listen to 
Germany’s official and formal declaration that ‘the continued inde- 
pendence of the Boer republics was a German “ interest.” ’ 

Between the time of the Jameson Raid and the outbreak of the 
South African war, Germany strengthened the Boers against Great 
Britain with arms, with advice, and with encouragement, and during 
the same time the German Emperor feverishly agitated for a huge 
expansion of the German navy. During that period William the 
Second uttered many winged words, such as ‘ Neptune’s trident must 
be in our fist,’ ‘Our future lies upon the water,’ ‘ Without the 
consent of Germany’s rulers nothing must happen in any part of ; 
the world,’ &c., &c. The speeches delivered by the Emperor during 
that period unmistakably pointed out that it ought to be Germany’s 
policy and aim to wrest from Great Britain the rule of the sea in 
order to acquire South Africa and perhaps other British colonies 
as well. 

The outbreak of the South African war, which at least for a time 
foiled Germany’s attempts upon South Africa, was considered as a 
national calamity, and a humiliation, by all Germans who desired 
for their country the acquisition of South Africa. The war was felt 
like a great defeat, and caused consternation, grief, and rage through- 
out Germany. Therefore it was only natural that the South African 
war gave rise to the two greatest popular movements which Germany 
has known: the celebrated anti-British campaign of vituperation, 
for which the only parallel is the enthusiastic agitation against 
Napoleon the First in 1813, and the great campaign in favour of an 
overwhelmingly strong German navy. The Navy Bill of 1897 was 
comparatively a modest affair, but by the Navy Bill of 1900 the 
thrifty German nation enthusiastically voted the stupendous sum of 
200,000,000/., to be distributed over a number of years, for naval 
purposes, and this enormous amount has, during the last few weeks, 
been increased to 250,000,000/. by the additional votes passed almost 
unanimously by the Reichstag. Evidently nothing is too dear for 
the German navy. Germany means to spend in a few years more 
on her fleet than we spent on the South African war. What is the 
purpose of the great and rapidly growing German navy ? 

The reply to that question is furnished by the preamble of the 
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German Navy Bill of 1900, in which we read: ‘Germany must have 
a fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest Power would 
involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power’; and I recom- 
mend Lord Avebury to ponder over this significant and ominous 
phrase, and over the commentaries on that phrase which Prince 
Biilow and the Secretary of State for. the Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, 
made in the Reichstag. Can Lord Avebury really be so blind as not 
to see Germany’s aim ? 

We have lately floated a monster battleship, the Dreadnought, 
which will mount ten 12-inch guns, and which is the largest and 
the most powerful warship afloat. But in a few years Germany will 
have about twenty battleships, each of which is to cost almost 
2,000,0007., and is to be larger and more heavily armed than our own 
Dreadnought. We shall therefore be compelled by Germany to build, 
in self-defence, at least twenty, perhaps thirty or forty, monster 
battleships, costing 60,000,000. or 80,000,000/. Nevertheless Lord 
Avebury wrote in his paper, ‘ How anyone can seriously allege that we 
have any right to complain of the German programme passes my 
comprehension ’ (p. 424). 

Lord Avebury, in his anxiety to prove that the German navy is 
not dangerously strong, has compared the tonnage of the German, 
French, and British fleets. However, figures without facts are apt to 
be misleading, and they are misleading in this case. The German 
fleet is numerically distinctly inferior to the French fleet, but the 
German fleet is composed of new, homogeneous, well-found, swift 
ships, whilst the French fleet is chiefly composed of old, slow, badly 
built and indifferently armed ships, of which hardly two are alike. The 
French flotte déchantillons is considered by M. Lockroy, and by, 
perhaps, the highest German authority, whom I am not at liberty to 
name, to be inferior to the German fleet. Therefore, the German 
fleet is now the second strongest in Europe. The German coasts are 
perfectly protected by enormous shallows and sandbanks. In 1884 
Moltke stated that Germany did not require a fleet for her defence. 
In 1888, Admiral von Stosch, the commander-in-chief of the German 
navy, said: ‘The North Sea harbours defend themselves. If the 
buoys are removed from the endless sandbanks, which change their 
shape from year to year, even the most expert pilots would not dare 
to take a ship through the tortuous channels.’ Only a few years ago 
Admiral Hollmann, who then was the chief of the German navy, 
declared, ‘ We require no navy for coast defence ; our coasts defend 
themselves.’ 

The configuration of the German coast has not changed during 
the last few years, and the great German seaports, Hamburg, Bremen, 
and the rest, lie still far inland on rivers. Germany’s coasts are 
unapproachable for big ships, and on those unapproachable coasts 
there are no towns which can be damaged. Consequently the enormous 
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German fleet has not been created for the defence of Germany’s ° 
coasts, and Germany is in the most favourable position, which no 
other country enjoys, that she can use her whole naval forces for an 
attack. Great Britain, France, and many other countries have much 
to protect, and can therefore strike only with part of their naval 
forces. Germany’s huge navy is also not destined to defend her 
trade, for she has built almost exclusively battleships, neglecting fast 
cruisers for the protection of her trade, and her leading naval men 
have declared that Germany’s merchant ships would have to look 
after themselves in war-time. These few facts make it abundantly 
clear that the great German fleet has been created not for defence 
but for attack, as the highest German authorities have publicly 
stated. 

Against which Power is the German fleet likely to be used ? 
Germany need not spend several hundred million pounds on her 
fleet in order to be able to defeat France, which has an open frontier 
towards Germany, nor need Germany fear the Russian fleet. There- 
fore the great German fleet, unless it is meant to be used against 
the United States, can have only one conceivable antagonist—Great 
Britain. : 

According to all great Austrian authorities, it was hopeless for 
Prussia to attack Austria in 1866. According to most of the great 
French authorities, it was hopeless for Prussia to attack France in 
1870. According to Lord Avebury and various British authorities, 
it is hopeless for Germany to attack this country. ‘ Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ In the knap- 
sacks of Austrian prisoners, taken by the Prussians in 1866, proclama- 
tions to the inhabitants of Berlin were found ; the troops of Napoleon 
the Third were lavishly supplied with maps of Germany, but with 
none of France; our own troops entered upon the South African 
war with maps of the Transvaal, but with none of the British colonies, 
where they so often were defeated. History is apt to repeat itself, - 
and Great Britain may experience a naval ‘ black week ’ if she thinks 
that the German navy need not be taken seriously. 

Of course, if Germany was stupid enough to give us fair warning 
and to meet us in fair battle, the superiority of the British fleet would 
be overwhelming ; but wars are not conducted, at least not by Germany, 
on the principles of a cricket match. Germany will, in a difficult 
war, certainly follow the advice which Bismarck gave to his nation 
in his memoirs. He said : 


When it becomes a matter of life and death, one does not look at the 
weapons that one seizes, nor the value of what one destroys in using them. 
One is guided at the moment by no other thought than the issue of the war. 


In diplomatic and military warfare Germany has no other object 
than to defeat and crush her opponents. In politics and in war 
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* she leaves sentimentality to old women and amateur statesmen who 
have gathered their wisdom from shallow theorists, for Germany 
is administered by men of action, not by a miscellaneous crowd 
of glib orators and skilful vote-catchers, who pander to popular 
sentiment. 

The highest naval officers of Germany have an astonishing con- 
fidence in their well-handled and ever-ready fleet, and they do not 
fear an encounter with a superior British force. At the same time 
the German navy would not rashly attack a superior British fleet 
under normal conditions. A declaration of war is, according to usage 
and to the law of nations, unnecessary. Therefore Germany need 
not scruple to choose the most convenient moment for an attack on 
_ this country, and she may conceivably defeat a superior, but unpre- 
pared, British fleet in the same way in which she has defeated superior 
forces on land throughout her history. 

Very likely Germany will endeavour to effect a landing in Great 
Britain. It is true that Mr. Haldane has, on the 8th of March, assured 
us that ‘ the navy in the present strength is capable of defending these 
shores from invasion,’ and that ‘ our coasts are completely defended 
by the fleet, and our army is wanted for purposes abroad and oversea.’ 
Therefore Mr. Haldane proposes, for the sake of economy, to ‘do 
away’ with numerous defensive positions on the coast and around 
London. Although Mr. Haldane considers that a landing in consider- 
able force is impossible on our shores, Lord Roberts and the leading 
German officers who have studied the question are of a different 
opinion. The German army is constantly ready for war. In a few 
hours all the ships which happen to be in the German harbours could 
be seized, filled with soldiers, and sent to the British coast, in accord- 
ance with detailed plans which the general staff has prepared. 
According to Mr. Haldane, the risk of such an enterprise would be very 
great, but in reality the risk run by Germany in such an expedition 
is so infinitesimally small that it certainly will be run in time of war. 
The Germans know quite well that we are a humane people, not 
cannibals. If forty or fifty thousand men can be landed in England, 
Germany’s object will probably be attained. If the transports are 
discovered in time and are attacked by a superior British force they 
will hoist the white flag and we shall have to feed forty or fifty 
thousand prisoners, whose loss will make no appreciable difference to 
an army of 6,000,000 trained men. Mr. Haldane’s arguments may 
seem plausible to the average voter, but they are singularly uncon- 
vincing to all those who have had some experience in handling large 
bodies of troops. After all, arguing, not war, is Mr. Haldane’s 
profession. 

A superior British fleet, ‘capable of defending these shores from 
invasion,’ may at the critical moment have been lured away, or it 
may be occupied in another quarter of the world, for we cannot 
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permanently tether up our fleet at our front docr and convert our: 
ships into floating coast fortifications. In the absence of our fleet, 

forty or fifty thousand German soldiers, perhaps more, could be 

landed, but, according te the Parliamentary armchair strategists, they 

would soon be ‘ cut off from their base’ by our ships. That operation 

would be very serious if Great Britain was a savage country. However, 

as the troops landed would find in this country plenty of guns and 

ammunition in our arsenals near the coast, and as plenty of horses, 

carts, &c., could be ‘commandeered,’ the lightest equipment and 

a few guns would suffice, and immediately a rush for London could 

be made. With London the British Empire would fall. I do not 

think that I betray a secret if I mention that the German General * 
Staff has made a most careful study of England, and that the 

country has to such an extent been travelled over and surveyed 

by German officers that a German invading force would feel as 

much at home in our winding lanes as on the straight chaussées 
of Germany. 

The German troops would meet with the resistance of some hastily 
collected British regulars, militiamen, and volunteers, but the highest 
German officers have singularly little.respect for our troops, as I have 
had occasion to ascertain. Since Free Trade has ruined our agri- 
culture, our army has become composed of starving slum-dwellers, 
who, according to the German notion, are better at shouting than at 
fighting. German generals have pointed out that in the South 
African war our regular and auxiliary troops often raised the white 
flag and surrendered, without necessity, sometimes to a few Boers, 
and they may do the same to a German invading force. Free Trade, 
which ‘ benefits the consumer’ and the exploiter, has, unfortunately, 
destroyed the manhood of the nation, and Lord Roberts’ recent 
statement that ‘ our armed forces as a body are as absolutely unfitted 
and unprepared for war as they were in 1899’ is, unfortunately, 
only too true. Of course, if Lord Roberts and the German generals 
are right and Mr. Haldane is wrong, which very likely is the case, 
we may impeach Mr. Haldane after our overthrow—if there is a 
Parliament left by the invader who may have come to stay. 

For Mr. Haldane’s information I would remark that the essence 
of maritime warfare, especially for a country the interests of which 
are worldwide, is mobility. Therefore we cannot tie our ships to our 
shores. Our shores must defend themselves. The army cannot 
leave the defence of our coast to the navy. Our coasts can easily be 
defended, for we have a sufficient number of citizens willing to bear 
arms and to defend their country, and owing to the density of our 
population and of our railway net we can, with some little prepara- 
tion, assemble 200,000 armed men, almost at any possible spot of 
debarkation, within a few hours. But that cannot be done if the 
necessary organisation is created by orating amateurs. Military 
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experts must be allowed to manage military affairs and to create our 
army. 

Mr. Haldane’s ideal of military local government connected with 
the existing units of local administration has raised a very broad 
smile throughout Europe. Mr. Haldane tells us that he wishes to 
copy Gambetta’s armies, which, according to the best German sources, 
did more harm to France than to Germany, and which were practi- 
cally useless. Are we to have County Council brigades and local 
district corps? Apparently Mr. Haldane wishes to revive our ancient 
‘trained bands’ which gloried in awe-inspiring titles, gorgeous 
uniforms, banners, bands, and other warlike paraphernalia, but 
which ran away from every enemy, and covered the name of British 
soldiers with disgrace. We have been copying the French army, the 
German army, and the Japanese army, and we may presently be 
found copying Gambetta’s armies, and the result will probably be the 
creation of a military force no more terrible than the Salvation 
Army. Uniforms can be copied, but armies cannot be copied. Armies 
are composed of men, and must be organised and trained in accordance 
with the peculiar character of the people. The English spirit, the 
German spirit, and the Japanese spirit are totally different. If 
Englishmen had the fortitude and patriotism of the Japanese, we 
could copy the Japanese army ; if they had the docility of Germans, 
we could copy the German army ; but Englishmen are totally different 
from Frenchmen, Germans, and Japanese. Therefore we must not 
copy foreign armies, but we may learn much from the armies of 
our great commanders, the Duke of Marlborough and the Duke of 
Wellington, and most of all from the greatest of British generals and 
organisers—Cromwell. 

If, in case of an Anglo-German war, an invasion of Great Britain, 
which almost certainly will be attempted, should prove a failure, 
Germany would either try to cause Russia to invade India, or she 
would strive to invade India in co-operation with Russia. Such an 
attack would be exceedingly dangerous, since the new Russian rail- 
ways have placed Moscow within easy reach of India. The support of 
Russia against Great Britain would be invaluable to Germany, and this 
is one of the principal reasons for Germany’s unvarying friendship 
for her Eastern neighbour, but our armchair strategists have ap- 
parently never thought of a Russo-German attack on India. From 
his speech of the 8th of March it would appear that Mr. Haldane 
is of opinion that, since Russia’s defeat, all danger of an attack on 
the north-west frontier of India has passed; but let Mr. Haldane 
act warily. Some day a Russo-German force, a force in which 
German intelligence, organisation, and foresight would be combined 
with Russian numbers, might impetuously knock at the gate of India, 
and the most beautiful speeches of Mr. Haldane and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the loftiest sentiments of our philan- 
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thropical Free-traders, headed by Lord Avebury, will not turn them 
back. 

The foregoing shows that a war between Germany and Great 
Britain might, even at the present time, not be confined to target 
practice on moving objects on the part of the British fleet. Ten 
or fifteen years hence Germany may even be able to challenge our 
fleet on the high sea. At any rate she will be able to immobilise our 
entire naval resources and confine our naval power to the seas in the 
immediate vicinity of our coast, especially if we neglect our coast 
defences and home army, and thus Germany will make it impossible 
for us to assert our rights in any quarter of the globe except with 
Germany’s permission. Is that a desirable state of affairs ? 

It is true that theoretically we can build two ships for every one 
built by Germany, but the young German shipyards may prove as 
successful under the fostering care of the State as the German iron, 
chemical, and electrical industries have proved, to our cost. We may 
lose our superiority in shipbuilding in the same way in which, under 
the régime of Free Trade, we have lost the supremacy in most of our 
industries. Free Trade may be good for the consumer and for the 
capitalist, but it is very bad for the producer and for the nation. 
Protection may be very bad for the consumer and for the capitalist— 
in Germany large capitalists are almost unknown—but it is excellent 
for the nation, for it looks after the national interests, and it is excellent 
for the people, for Protection protects labour, whilst the Moloch of 
Free Trade has ‘consumed’ our agriculture, our manufacturing 
industries, our national health, strength, and prosperity, and is con- 
verting Great Britain into a desert dotted with workhouses and peopled 
with British and alien paupers. 

Germany is not only preparing herself with feverish haste for 
a naval struggle with Great Britain, but she endeavours at the same 
time to weaken this country by bringing it into collision with other 
countries, by undermining our economic strength, and by alienating 
the Colonies from the Motherland. All these attempts of Germany 
must be duly weighed in gauging the future development of Anglo- 
German relations. 

It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that Germany 
made the South African war. Had Germany not sedulously 
cultivated the Boer connection, encouraged Boer ambitions, and 
flattered Mr. Kruger to the top of his bent, the Transvaal war would 
not have occurred. The South African war cost us 250,000,0001/., 
and we may thank Germany for the loss of that enormous sum. Our 
Free-traders pretend that the expenses of that war are the cause of 
the miserable state of our industries, because they say the war has 
exhausted the country ; but that assertion is untrue. A century ago, 
when Great Britain ‘groaned’ under the severest Protection, we 
fought France during twenty years, and although Great Britain, 
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without Ireland, had then only 10,000,000 inhabitants, we could 
spend more than 1,000,000,000/. on that war. Now, when our popula- 
tion has immensely increased and when Free Trade has made us so 
enormously wealthy, on paper, we seem to suffer more through the 
expenditure of 250,000,000/., of which most has gone into British 
pockets, than we did from an expenditure four times larger a century 
ago. The assertion that the South African war has impoverished 
us may be Free-traders’ logic, but it is neither truth nor common 
sense. 

After the South African war Germany nearly got us into trouble 
with the United States over Venezuela, and with Russia over the 
Baghdad Railway. At the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war all 
Germany devoutly hoped that we might be drawn into the war, for, 
whilst our fleet would have been fighting France and Russia, the 
German fleet might have undertaken most instructive tactical exer- 
cises, on a large scale and under war conditions, in the North 
Sea. After all, it is Germany’s interest to see Great Britain 
involved in war, for then Germany’s best chances of aggrandisement 
will arise. 

Germany’s Protectionist policy is offensive as well as defensive. 
By a judicious arrangement of duties, our manufactures are excluded 
from Germany, but the raw materials which we want ourselves are 
drawn away from our industries. Formerly Germany furnished us 
with grain, timber, hides, &c., and received our manufactures in 
return. Now, owing to her ingenious tariff, we are swamped with 
German manufactures, and send to that country chiefly British coal 
and fish and foreign timber, gold, hides, &c., for our manufactures 
sent to Germany are but a trifle. We have become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to Germany, who planfully spoils our home 
and foreign markets by continued dumping of surplus stock. Lastly, 
by penalising our Colonies for treating the Mother Country preferen- 
tially under their tarifis, Germany has deliberately endeavoured to 
drive a wedge between Great Britain and our Colonies, and to prevent 
the unification of the Empire. 

The foregoing should suffice to show that it is not Great Britain’s 
fault if Anglo-German relations are unsatisfactory. Lord Avebury 
has assured us that ‘ His Majesty the Emperor of Germany and Prince 
Biilow are not unfriendly to this country,’ and I willingly believe 
him. Friendliness and unfriendliness are sentiments which may 
affect the relations between private individuals, but not. between 
States. The policy of a nation is not directed in accordance with the 
feelings and predilections of its rulers or ministers, but in accordance 
with its interests. A ruler or minister who would allow himself in 
his policy to be influenced by his personal feelings or fancies would 
betray his country. It is true that Great Britain feels friendship 
for France, but the Anglo-French enfenie is not a sentimental arrange- 
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ment. It is only the business-like expression of a community of 
interests between France and this country. William the Second 
and Prince Biilow may love England much, but they will love Germany 
better. Political business and sentimentality do not go together, at 
least not in Germany. 

Lord Avebury tells us, on page 421, that ‘the greatest of British 
interests was peace ; not only that we should be at peace ourselves, 
but that other countries should be at peace also.’ That proposition 
is wrong. Formerly, when Great Britain was the manufacturer, 
trader, banker, and engineer to all nations, we were told by Palmerston, 
Disraeli, and Derby that peace was the greatest British interest ; 
but since then things have altered. Through the blessings of Free 
Trade, we have lost our industrial superiority and we have gained 
powerful national competitors. Although Great Britain must wish 
that her national customers should flourish and prosper, she has really 
no cause to desire that Germany, her keenest industrial competitor, 
should flourish. On the contrary. 

The record of facts shows the course of policy with regard to this 
country upon which Germany has entered, and no declaration of 
sympathy and regard on the part of Germany can alter or explain 
away ‘these facts. Therefore the tension between Great Britain’ 
and Germany is bound to increase, and to increase to the break- 
ing point, unless Germany shows by deeds, not by words, that she 
means to steer the German ship of state in another direction. If 
she continues extending her enormous fleet, which can only be meant 
to serve against this country, Great Britain will, in course of time, 
have to face the alternatives of losing her position and her Empire by 
war or of losing them by ignominious surrender, and she will naturally 
select the former course, our Free-traders notwithstanding. 

Germany desires not only to acquire colonies but also to expand 
in Europe. She has not enough harbour room for her warships, 
for Kiel is awkwardly situated, and Wilhelmshafen is a narrow, 
artificial port. Therefore Germany is almost compelled to acquire 
the harbours of Holland and Belgium. Furthermore, in Austria- 
Hungary 12,000,000 Germans dwell among 30,000,000 Slavs, and 
the former are being rapidly absorbed by the latter. Naturally | 
Germany desires to save the Germanic element in Austria-Hungary, 
and she may feel compelled to acquire the western half of that 
monarchy. Providence will decide the direction in which Germany’s 
accumulated energy and repressed ambitions will find an outlet. 

At present Germany dominates the Continent, but if her frontiers 
should become further extended she would rule it, and Germany’s 
military, naval, arid industrial power might become irresistible. 
She might then become able to vanquish not only Great Britain, but 
the United States as well. Anglo-Saxon civilisation might eventually 
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be replaced by German civilisation the world over. For these 
reasons it may be expected that Great Britain would feel impelled 
to assist the weaker European Powers in opposing any further exten- 
sion of Germany. Germany seems to be standing at the parting 
of the ways, and a few years may decide the fate of Europe and 
perhaps that of the world. 

J. Extis BARKER 





IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE SAFE? 


A NOTE ON NATIONAL SERVICE 


In advocating the idea of universal military training for the youth 
of the country, compulsory if not otherwise attainable, I must, 
of course, speak as a civilian. What is the proper naval and military 
defence of the country and empire is a technical question for strategists 
—those who handle armies and navies. What we as civilians have 
to consider is our attitude to expert opinion—what expert opinion 
should we follow ? : 

To put this question is almost to answer it. We must act upon 
the opinion of the best experts, and that opinion, as far as this par- 
ticular question is concerned, undoubtedly is that the British Empire 
is not safe, and we may be exposed to great disasters and loss, unless 
the principle of extensive military training is adopted and prepara- 
tions made in time in view of an emergency that may arrive at any 
moment. This is the opinion of Lord Roberts, as he has told us 
lately in his admirable speeches. He advocates, as a minimum 
standard, that a million men should be available in the United Kingdom, 
trained and ready to be armed and put in the field when the emergency 
comes. Some authorities may think less will suffice, how much less 
is never clearly explained, but then they are not Lord Roberts! 
Lord Roberts again does not express a personal opinion merely. 
He focuses the preponderant military opinion for years past, though 
our system of political parties has prevented its being acted upon. 

The simple logical view then is that as civilians, if we are wise 
men, we should act upon the expert opinion. Lord Roberts is the 
one man we should turn to if we got into a mess. Why not accept 
his opinion and advice in order to avoid a mess? In every other 
business this is what we should do. In the conveyance of property, 
in building a house, in buying a motor-car, in getting cured of our 
diseases, and especially in critical operations, it is always the best 
expert available that we go to. Why should we not do so in the 
important matter of naval and military defence ? 

Personally, I have looked into the discussion a@ good deal, and 
conclude that not only authority but the best arguments are on the 
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side of Lord Roberts and those who agree with him. Even, however, 
if some experts who believe less will do have right on their side, as a 
bare matter of argument, and less preparation than universal military 
training will suffice,—I doubt the existence of any such experts 
myself, but still granting that there are,—it would still remain true 
that the prudent course for civilians is to‘ make sure.’ It will do no 
harm if we make more provision than is found necessary, whereas if 
we run things a little fine, and happen to do less than is necessary, or 
perhaps there is accident or oversight, we may not escape utter ruin. 

There is another consideration in this matter. When we are 
told by extremists of the Blue Water School, as it is called, a school 
with which for one I am in entire agreement, as the navy must be our 
main defence,—when we are told that successful raids upon these 
islands or any vital part of the British Empire, and still more successful 
invasions, are impossible,—the question that may be asked is, How 
about attempted raids and invasions that prove unsuccessful? The 
security to be aimed at is not merely that raids and invasions, if they 
are attempted, will be unsuccessful ; but that obviously they will be 
such immediate and utter failures that they will never cause a panic 
or inflict great losses while they are being repelled. The supreme 
importance of this aspect of the matter to c.vilians is obvious. It is 
conceivable, for instance, that an invasion of Ireland or a raid upon 
Ireland, that would eventually be defeated, might so far succeed for a 
time as to inflict untold injuries and even shake the foundations of 
our empire. Similarly an invasion of Egypt is possible,—by the 
Turkish Government for instance, in concert with a European Power,— 
which would cut our communication with India by the Suez Canal 
fora time. Say the invasion is repelled, as the French were defeated 
and expelled from Egypt at the beginning of last century, what of 
our position meanwhile? It is questions of this sort which are apt 
to be overlooked in purely technical discussions. A general guarantees 
our success with such and such forces ; but what degree and kind of 
success ? 

Such is the main argument as I understand it ; but there is much 
besides to be said for universal military training. (1) It will be a 
good thing physically and morally for the manhood of the country. 
(2) It is essentially a cheap method of defence, because it permits of 
the reduction of our regular army to the smallest possible limits. 
It is to be feared that there are extravagant expectations on this head, 
but nothing can safely be done at all without universal training. 
(3) The proposal if adopted gives the public a real final.ty in these 
incessant discussions about defence. So long as we stop short of 
universal training, there will be endless controversies as to whether 
we are doing enough. If the training is universal, we have done our 
best, and can do no more. (4) It is a final advantage that the idea if 
followed here will give a lead to our great dependencies and thus add 
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indefinitely to the reserves of the British Empire without any additional 
burden on ourselves, while the empire itself will be all the more secure. 
(5) If we are fully prepared for war we shall probably have peace, but 
not otherwise. And we must be fully prepared on every point. In 
the present conjuncture of international politics, it appears to be the 
sacred duty of free self-governing States to prepare and to be vigilant, 
in the hope that the great military despotisms, finding no opening for 
attack among weak non-aggressive States, may themselves be trans- 
formed into peaceful self-governing democracies. 

One word upon the objection, that what is proposed is conscrip- 
tion. It is nothing of the sort. Upon this head there is much con- 
fusion. The regular army we require in peace time fixes the popular 
idea of soldiering, and the notion of making people soldiers, in an army 
like our regular army, liable to serve in all climates, against their wills, 
which is the thing understood by conscription, is naturally repugnant. 
But the preparation for defence contemplated by universal training 
is essentially different, and if made compulsory is not conscription. 
It is rather analogous to those fundamental laws of our constitution 
which enable magi$trates to enrol special constables in time of civil 
disorder; which entitle an ordinary policeman, if obstructed in 
making an arrest, to call upon any passer-by to assist him; and 
which empower the captain of a ship to call upon passengers to assist 
in the navigation, though they are no part of his crew. It is the 
elementary duty of the citizen of a free State to obey the call of the 
community when at grips with an enemy for national existence, and 
to prepare himself in time of peace for the call which war may make 
upon him. No State is safe without such a fundamental rule. We 
have become so soft by long peace, and by the efficiency of our navy 
and our army, that elementary duties are all but forgotten ; but must 
we not all become a little harder and ready for the worst, which may 
not be so very far off ? 

RoBERT GIFFEN. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


I 


My pear Sir James Knowtes,—In our conversation of a few days 
ago relative to the need for further reforms of procedure in the House 
of Commons, you suggested that I should place on record my views 
thereupon. Briefly, and in somewhat rough outline, I proceed to 
do so. 

That drastic changes are imperatively required if Parliament 
is to be a thoroughly effective instrument in the service of the 
nation and of the Empire will hardly be denied. Our vast and 
ever-increasing territory, peopled as it is with tens of millions of 
inhabitants so diverse in race, religion, habits, and civilisation ; the 
starting to new life of democratic forces at home which are callin 
aloud for much-needed reforms in our social and industrial life— 
these factors but intensify the demand that the House of Commons 
shall be made into a really businesslike assembly. Already the new 
Parliament has discussed the subject, and an influential Committee, 
under the able chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler, has been appointed 
to consider what can be done. 

Before I touch upon suggested changes in procedure there is an 
initial problem which calls for remark—I refer to the utter inadequacy 
of the present Chamber to afford anything like sufficient accommo- 
dation for its members. I suppose few candidates at the General 
Election would imagine that after they had won what, in playful 
irony, is called a seat in the House of Commons, there would be no 
seat provided for them. When the electoral battle was fought and 
won, they would think that the conflict was over. As a matter of 
fact, the struggle for seats is a daily struggle. There are scores of 
members, of whom I am one, who have not yet been able to obtain 
a seat this Session. Day after day every place on the ministerial 
side of the House is bespoken long before business commences. , 

Arithmetically, the position stands thus. The total membership 
of the House of Commons is 670. On the floor of the House there 
are seats for some three hundred members. When the benches 
behind the Speaker’s chair, and those below the Bar, are deducted, 
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there are not more, I should say, than 260 places from which members 
can deliver speeches or ask questions. 

In other legislative chambers—in the United States of America, in 
France, in Germany, and in every country endowed with representa- 
tive institutions, every elected member is provided with a seat of 
his own. Is it not almost incredible in its grotesqueness that our 
own great Parliament House should be so constructed that it affords 
fitting accommodation for only about one-third of the elected 
representatives ? 

It may be urged that this insufficiency of accommodation is due 
to the great influx of new members, that the same difficulty always 
shows itself immediately after a general election, and that when the 
novelty of membership has worn off the present Chamber, under 
normal conditions, will afford space and verge enough for all who 
care to be present. Experienced members will admit that there is 
some force in this contention. But, after thirty-two years in the 
House of Commons, I have found in every Parliament and in every 
Session many occasions when great numbers of members were unable 
to obtain seats. Beyond all doubt, too, every successive Parliament 
sends a greater proportion of members who make it their business 
to give constant attendance, and who are keenly interested in the 
debates and proceedings. 

But important though this point is, and though I believe that it 
must force itself on the attention of the Government, I shall not 
dwell further upon the subject, since it is not within the province of 
the Select Committee to provide a remedy. 

Within the compass of this letter I can touch only upon a few 
of the more important questions of procedure, and these I cannot 
fully discuss. The general problem is how to make our Parliamentary 
machine more efficient in the public service. The work thrown 
upon that machine is huge, multifarious, ever-increasing. Can the 
load be lightened ? Can the instrument be improved? Something 
may be done in both ways. Again and again efforts have been made 
to amend the rules of procedure—not, perhaps, wholly in vain, not 
certainly with complete success. Once again the subject is under 
the consideration of an experienced influential Select Committee. 
That Committee is empowered to amend the existing rules, and to 
formulate any new rules which may be required for the more efficient 
despatch of business. The final decision will, of course, rest with the 
House of Commons itself. 

The subject was last before Parliament in 1902. Some of the 
rules then adopted have worked fairly well, some have proved 
abortive, and others have been entirely mischievous. In the last 
category are the alterations in the hours for commencing business, 
and in the interval for dinner. 

Two o’clock is a most inconvenient starting-time. It is too early 
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if the House must sit till midnight, or, as it often does, till long after 
midnight ; it is too late if, like every other legislative assembly in the 
world, the House of Commons has to transact its business in the 
fresh hours of the day and to adjourn in the earlier hours of the 
evening. Almost to a man the Labour members would favour earlier 
sittings, commencing, say, at 10.30 or 11 a.m. and ending at 8 or 
9p.m. That, I believe, would meet with the approval of a majority 
of the House of Commons as at present constituted. In support of 
this view it may be urged—and I should entirely agree with the 
sentiment—that members of Parliament should give the best hours 
of the day and their freshest energies to the service of the public. 
But there are great practical difficulties in carrying out a reform so 
drastic. Such an arrangement would exclude many able men whom 
nobody would like to see excluded, and whose absence would dis- 
tinctly weaken and injure the House of Commons. Then, again, 
much necessary and valuable Committee work is done in the earlier 
hours of the day. 

Looking at the whole circumstances, I think it would be well to 
revert substantially to the hours which were in operation before 
1902, except that the usual hour for adjournment should not be 
later than 11 o’clock. Midnight sittings should be avoided. When- 
ever the House of Commons has disgraced itself by scenes of 
turbulence and violence it has been at these all-night sittings. 

The interval for dinner, nominally from 7.30 to 9, should be 
abolished. In last Parliament it often happened that the hour 
between 9 and 10 o’clock was worse than wasted by Unionist 
members, who talked against time until the Government forces 
had returned from dinner in sufficient numbers to prevént defeat. 
Nobody wishes the actual working time to be diminished ; nor would 
it be by such a proposal as I have sketched. Were the House to 
meet, say, at half-past 2 or 3 and sit continuously till 11, the avail- 
able time for business would be increased rather than diminished. 
More work, and better work, would be accomplished. The time for 
questions, now too limited, could be extended. 

If current rumour may be trusted, the Committee will recom- 
mend some such change as I have indicated. To have no interval 
whatever for dinner might seem to be hard upon the Speaker and 
upon the officials of the House; but I have reason to believe that 
some of the highest authorities who are themselves directly affected 
have testified that, in practice, there would be no difficulties which 
could not be easily surmounted. 

Whether the short day should be Friday, as it is now, or Wednes- 
day, as it was prior to 1902, is not of vital moment so far as the trans- 
action of business is concerned. The half-past 5 o’clock adjournment 
on Wednesdays afforded a pleasant and often a much-needed break 
in the middle of the week when the sittings on other days were long, 
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and when the weather was hot and oppressive. With an earlier 
adjournment the need for this short Wednesday would be diminished. 
It is a mistake to suppose that only frivolous pleasure-seekers care 
for a short day on Friday and a long week-end. Many Labour 
members, especially those of them who are trade-union officials, 
often have business meetings in the country on Saturdays, and a 
short Friday is of distinct advantage to them. But as this mainly 
concerns the convenience of members, it may well be left to the 
decision of the House itself. 

The hours of meeting and of adjournment once determined, how 
can they best be utilised ? Much time might be saved by shortening 
speeches and by expediting divisions. As a rule, speeches are far 
too long. Sir Carne Rasch has for many years persistently and 
consistently advocated the application of a time-limit to the dura- 
tion of speeches. The gallant major’s example ‘strengthens his 
laws,’ since his own utterances seldom exceed ten minutes, and they 
are always terse, witty, and to the point. But then he has never been 
called upon to introduce a Budget or to expound a great policy. 
I agree that speeches should be shorter, but I do not think that a 
mechanical, universal rule can be laid down which would be applicable 
to all members in all circumstances. To apply a time-limit to 
some members and not to others would be both invidious and un- 
workable. 

I have fyself heard a speech which occupied three hours in its 
delivery. A crowded House listened to every word with rapt 
attention, and nobody wished the speech had been a minute shorter. 
But the orator was Mr. Gladstone, and he was expounding a large 
and an intricate policy. 

Many another speaker I have heard who had not spoken half a 
dozen sentences before it became abundantly clear that he could con- 
tribute neither entertainment nor enlightenment to the assembly. 
Members soon discovered that the moment was opportune for them 
to go to the library to write their letters or to read their favourite 
authors. Those who remained in the House could hardly be termed, 
in any proper sense of the word, an audience, for nobody listened. 

Some remedy, no doubt, is needed, but it must be left mainly to the 
good sense and good taste of the House itself. The Speaker is already 
fully armed with powers to check irrelevancy and vain repetitions. 
The House, too, is not wholly defenceless in protecting itself against 
the prosy inanities of its bores. 

After all, it is well to remember that ours is a government by 
debate. ‘No State,’ says Walter Bagehot, ‘can be first rate which 
has not a government by discussion.’ Government by discussion 
may be less expeditious than government by closure, but it is more 
likely to yield permanently satisfactory results in sound, beneficent 
legislation. 
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Few persons outside the House of Commons are aware that so 
large a portion of time is spent—much of it misspent—in recording 
the votes of members. A division ordinarily occupies from fifteen 
to twenty minutes, the period varying with the number of members 
and with the celerity or slowness of their passing through the lobbies. 
In a full House, with members preponderatingly on one side, a longer 
time is of course required. The two divisions in the Free Trade 
debate a few days ago took about three-quarters of an hour. Maulti- 
plied by a whole Session, the total time required or taken is something 
formidable. 

Mr. Balfour, when introducing his procedure rules in 1902, stated 
that there had been 482 divisions in the preceding Session. Reckoning 
five divisions per hour—a very moderate estimate—that was equiva- 
lent to twelve eight-hour days in which members had perambulated 
the lobbies to put their opinions on record. Is there no possibility 
of saving time by altering the mode of voting? Something has 
been attempted and a little has been done in that way, but there is 
surely room for still further reform. The German Reichstag has 
recently changed its voting methods—with good results, I am informed. 
Even if we adhere to our present slow, cumbrous system, much time 
might be saved, amounting during a Session to many hours, if members 
would enter the division lobbies more quickly, and pass the tellers 
more continuously, when a division is in progress. The present 
method lends itself to dilatory and obstructive tactics. More than once 
I have known divisions in which a minority—a very small minority— 
has taken a longer time than the large majority in passing through 
the lobbies. The minority was palpably and avowedly wasting 
time. But even a majority eagerly bent upon utilising every moment 
often unintentionally delays a division. Many members are unaware, 
or they forget, that the tellers cannot begin to count until all members 
who are in the Chamber after the outer doors have been closed, have 
passed out of the House into the division lobbies and the doors between 
the House and the lobbies are locked. A few nights ago, when I was 
proceeding into the division lobby, a new member, accosting me, said 
there was no need for haste. ‘ We can wait,’ said he, ‘ten minutes 
longer in the House, and still have ample time for the division.’ He 
did not know until I told him that we should thus prolong the 
division by the full ten minutes during which we remained in the 
House. 

Another important matter of procedure relates to the suggested 
suspension from one Session to the next of the same Parliament 
of such Bills as may have reached, and perhaps proceeded far through, 
the Committee stage. Every member who has had any considerable 
parliamentary experience must know numerous instances in which 
a vast amount of labour has been expended upon Bills of more or 
less importance, and in which this labour has been entirely thrown 
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away. After long debate the Bill has passed its second reading. 
Many hours, perhaps many days, may have been given to its con- 
sideration in Committee, when its further progress is checked for lack 
of time. Next Session the same Bill may be introduced, the same 
arguments advanced, the old speeches redelivered, with probably 
much the same result. This is not highly rational. Can it be 
mended without introducing other evils ? 

Some sixteen years ago, a powerful Select Committee, with Mr. 
Goschen (now Lord Goschen) as its Chairman, carefully considered 
the subject. The Chairman presented a draft report recommending 
that, under specified conditions, Bills which had reached a certain 
advanced stage of progress in one Session might be taken up at that 
stage in the next Session (being a Session of the same Parliament), 
the questions of the first and second readings having been put 
forthwith from the Chair and agreed to by the House. A majority 
of Lord Goschen’s Committee supported the proposed reform. But 
there were high authorities and great parliamentarians—some of the 
highest and greatest—who were strongly hostile to a change of the 
kind. Probably the question will be again considered by Sir Henry 
Fowler’s Committee. . 

But whatever may be the need—and the need is assuredly great— 
for improving our Parliamentary machine and for adjusting it to 
modern requirements, still more imperative is it that the over- 
whelming burden of work which is now thrown upon that machine 
should be lightened. Mr. Gladstone, a master of everything relating 
to Parliamentary methods, laid great stress upon what he termed 
devolution as a means of relief. He urged that much of the business 
then transacted in the House of Commons itself could with advan- 
tage be done by large Committees. To his initiative and advocacy 
we owe the idea of the Grand Committee system; an idea which was 
afterwards formulated and put into operation by him. 

It is the fashion now in some quarters to disparage these Com- 
mittees, and to declare that they have proved a failure. I do not 
at all agree with that opinion. For many years I was a member of 
one of these Grand Committees, and I attended the sittings with 
fair regularity. In the earlier years of these Committees, if I may 
judge by my own experience, I should say unhesitatingly that they 
did good work, and did it excellently well. Obstruction there was 
none. The speeches, not being reported in the public Press, were 
short, direct, and to the point. Divisions were comparatively few, 
they occupied little time, and, so far as I remember, they were never 
on party lines. Every question was decided on its merits. 

If, more recently, these Committees have been weakened and 
discredited, it is mainly because Bills have been sent to them with 
which they were entirely unfitted to deal. Such Committees are 
but ill adapted to the consideration of questions of a highly contro- 
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versial character, and especially of such as generate strong, bitter 
party feeling. Mr. Gladstone’s dictum was that no Bills of the kind 
should be remitted to them. There is therefore no case, in my 
opinion, for abolishing the Grand Committees. The case is strong 
for further developing and perfecting the system. 

Mr. Gladstone would, of course, have carried devolution far beyond 
the establishment of Grand Committees at Westminster. He would 
have relieved the House of Commons of a great mass of business by 
empowering Ireland to manage her own affairs. I shall not, in a 
letter which has already extended far beyond what I had intended, 
attempt to discuss the complex, thorny theme of Irish government. 
In my first election address, issued more than thirty-two years ago, 
I declared myself a Home Ruler. I have never swerved from the 
principle of that declaration. But I fully recognise that no scheme 
has been yet formulated which has been approved by Parliament, 
or which has commended itself to the masses of the British electorate. 
But, short of Home Rule, surely something might be done to transfer 
business of an essentially local, sometimes of a petty, character from 
the Imperial Parliament to local assemblies possessing, as the House 
of Commons does not possess, a full knowledge of all the facts and 
circumstances. As it is, valuable time is lost, and too often the 
work is ill done. 

A few nights ago we had a striking illustration of this. A great 
debate on the army was interrupted by the interjection of the Rath- 
mines and Rathgar Extension and Improvement Bill. This was an 
Irish Bill relating to a suburb of Dublin. The Irish Nationalists 
to a man opposed the measure, and, after an hour and a half’s debate, 
it was rejected by a majority of more than 200. Probably not a man 
who voted on either side will say that the decision had anything 
whatever to do with the merits of the particular Bill. Many members 
no doubt felt that a purely Irish question should be decided by the 
opinions of the great majority of Irish representatives, and accordingly 
they went into the lobby with these representatives. 


I am, &c., 
Tuos. Burt. 
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It is now twenty-five years since I made bold, in two articles in this 
Review (September 1881 and January 1882), to urge on Mr. Gladstone 
the reform of parliamentary procedure. Much has been done in the 
way of reform since that date. But many of the old evils remain 
—some of them have actually increased in mischief. Now, as then, 
the system of business in the House of Commons has been generally 
felt to have ominous defects. Now, as then, we have seen the House 
silenced and paralysed by its own rules ; legislation has been choked 
by the plethora of forms that it involves ; the historic ‘inquest of the 
nation’ tends to become an inorganic public meeting. Now is the 
time to reconsider this burning problem. A new House and a reform- 
ing Government are pledged to take itin hand. And as an old student 
of comparative jurisprudence I again make bold to ask, Why does the 
British Parliament adhere to obsolete methods of work which all 
other parliaments abroad and all modern councils and boards at home 
have utterly condemned and rejected ? Why does it do its business 
in ways which would ruin a railway or a bank, and would make a 
county council an idle debating club ? 

In 1881-2 all thoughtful critics of the ‘deadlock in the House of 
Commons’ were insisting on some mode of closing the interminable 
debates. I protested against the use of the outlandish word cl ture, 
but urged that some form of closure was indispensable and just. 
Well, closure has been adopted and has come to stay, and has been 
too often used in arbitrary and oppressive ways. To protect minorities 
against its abuse will be one of the first tasks of the new majority ; 
but as no rules can make such abuse quite impossible, the real pro- 
tection against a} .-« of the closure must always be found in the good 
faith of the mini. in charge and of the Speaker and his deputy. It 
being agreed ‘ closure is an indispensable instrument of serious 
debate, the new rules to safeguard its exercise may well be left to the 
experience and just mind of the present Prime Minister; and they 
need not be further discussed here. 

A second reform which we demanded five-and-twenty years ago 
was some check to be placed on the monstrous perversion of the 
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right of questions, which had grown to be an intolerable and grotesque 
nuisance. In the absence of any power to reply or to cross-examine 
@ minister, ‘questions’ had become a mere means of advertising 
busy-bodies, wasting time, and cultivating bores. This too has been 
to a certain extent remedied. But until ‘ questions ’ can be subjected 
to some responsible control, and carry the right to press the minister 
who answers, they had better be got out of the way altogether. They 
amuse the House as a game of ‘ cross questions and crooked answers ’ 
—bridge not yet being allowed. No minister worth his salt (of 2,000/. 
to 5,000/.) ever tells anything that he does not desire to be known ; 
and, as he seldom tells more than a fraction of the truth, he only 
misleads those who are weak enough to believe him to be telling the 
whole. 

Years ago we protested against the intolerably long hours of debate 
—twelve hours, and at times ‘all night sittings,’ and sessions pro- 
longed into September. And all this waste of time for nothing except 
now and then a petty administrative change, and, in happy times, 
one substantial reform, cruelly mangled and sterilised. Something 
has been done to redress the evil of late sittings and sessions in the 
dog-days ; but it is agreed that there is still an immense amount of 
sheer waste of time, play, dawdling, and parading in futile divisions 
through the lobbies. We all look to Sir Henry, for the first time at 
the head of a really business House of Commons, to put his foot down 
on the vulgar scandal of tea-parties on the terrace, dinner-parties in 
the cellars, gabbling nonsense to stave off a division, systematic 
pairing, ‘ blocking’ by sheer trickery, and majorities consisting of 
overfed, noisy young ‘bloods,’ whipped up from balls and supper- 
rooms. If ‘society’ hopes to keep its prestige and its privileges a 
little longer, it must cease to treat the Parliament of the Empire as if 
it were a music-hall or a smoking concert. 

It is not the part of those who have not sat in Parliament to discuss 
the details of practical procedure, which may safely be left to the 
experience of the Prime Minister and the reforming zeal of a House 
entirely recast in tone, even more than in persons. But it is quite 
open to those who have studied the working of other parliaments and 
have sat in a business council to suggest one substantial change in 
form, which would at once relieve the House from pressure, and 
immensely facilitate the work both of government and of legislation. 
That reform is to delegate the whole of the business now consigned to 
committees of the whole House to small departmental committees, 
specially selected, sitting in suitable rooms ‘ upstairs,’ and reporting 
to the House in printed reports after careful deliberation. This, no 
doubt, has been done at times in what are known as ‘ grand com- 
mittees.’ But from their constitution and methods of work they have 
not been of very much use, nor have they materially relieved the 
House of its ordinary work in committee. The proposal now made 
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is that at the opening of each session the House should nominate as 
many standing committees as there are separate ministerial depart- 
ments, say finance, foreign affairs, army, navy, education, local 
government (or possibly, agriculture, post and railways), law, home, 
Scotland, Ireland, Colonies, India—that is, at least twelve or fourteen 
standing committees, each consisting of eleven or thirteen members, 
more or less. To one of such committees every Bill, or motion when 
passed by the House, would be referred for consideration. 

If the committees altogether absorbed 165 members, this would 
amount to one-quarter of the whole, and would so far set free the other 
three-fourths. It is not proposed that the committees should be 
selected by the Government, or by the majority, but by a system of 
proportional representation. The incurable defects of proportional 
representation as applied to the parliamentary suffrage throughout 
the kingdom, or in separate constituencies, are these, that in‘a con- 
stituency of 10,000 or 15,000, those who agree in opinion have no 
adequate means of conferring and meeting; and, if they had, the 
masses of electors have no definite opinions cut and dried, and have 
no distinct choice of persons or policies ready formed to hand. The 
House of Commons is exactly the body where proportional repre- 
sentation could have a fair field and could be used with entire ease and 
success. It would be easy to apportion the members of the committees 
so as to give each party or group exactly the same proportionate 
strength in the committees that they hold in the House. If the total 
number of committee men were 165, a party that commanded two- 
thirds of the House could elect 110; a group which numbered one- 
fifth could elect 33 ; a group which numbered one-tenth could elect 16 ; 
@ group which numbered only twelve could elect 3. Every four M.P.s 
could elect one committee man ; and, by careful selection, the whole 
body of committees would be an exact mirror of the House. 

The twelve or thirteen committees should sit as committees on 
private Bills now sit, with power to call before them and examine any 
minister in either House, to hear any M.P. who desired to address 
them, and to obtain information from Government offices or elsewhere. 
They should have power to sit at convenient hours whether the House 
were sitting or not, and even to meet when it was not in session. If 
they had power to summon and examine any minister they would be 
able to exercise a control which the House itself has long lost. Such 
a power would necessarily imply the right to sit at need with strictly 
closed doors ; and, in the case of such committees as those on foreign 
affairs, army, or navy, the members of them might be sworn in as 
privy councillors, and deliberate with the secrecy and the responsibility 
of a Cabinet. 

A small committee, not in any case exceeding fifteen, sitting in 
camera, if it chose, with no person present but those specially sum- 
moned, could give a thorough examination to every clause of any Bill, 
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especially if it could summon to assist it the legal and official servants 
of the State. The right to examine and even cross-examine any 
minister, principal or subordinate, whether peer or commoner, would 
really make the answering serious and responsible questions an im- 
portant duty, and would obviate the resort to a miscellaneous and idle 
system of public questions which never receive honest or complete 
answers. It does not follow that every piece of information obtained 
in committee need be made public, or even reported in express terms 
to the House. But the committee would make their report with full 
and accurate knowledge of all necessary facts. As things now are, 
the House has to pass Bills and clauses without more knowledge of 
facts than it suits the minister to disclose, and in the absence of the 
draftsmen and lawyers who alone can enlighten it on the effect of the 
intricate verbiage of a Bill. The proper chairman of each committee 
would be the minister, principal or subordinate, for that department. 

When the committee had fully considered its Bill the chairman 
would submit to the House a printed report containing the conclusions 
of the committee or of the majority, with reasons and, if necessary, 
tables of returns or legal opinions obtained. The minority could add 
their own report, and any member could raise a new point when the 
report was before the House. It is obvious how greatly superior in 
convenience and business efficiency would be such a course of patient 
study of clauses, with expert advice, as compared with the rough and 
tumble of committees of the whole House, where intricate clauses are 
tossed about from side to side in a noisy House, with one or two hun- 
dred members chatting, sleeping, running in and out, not one in ten 
having an idea what the immediate business is about. 

The way in which Acts of Parliament are hatched has long been 
the scandal of our constitution, the despair of business men, and the 
insoluble puzzle of the law courts. The Legislature is found to have 
said things it never meant to say, and to have left unsaid that which 
it intended. Who can be surprised? A minister, w.th his draftsmen, 
has prepared an elaborate Bill full of technical details which he himself 
understands most imperfectly, and which the ordinary M.P. does not 
understand at all. They have been wrangling for hours over clauses. 
A few men on the Opposition side, with expert knowledge, press for 
amendments which favour their own interest. The minister cannot 
meet them with equal readiness. His supporters are tired, puzzled ; 
they have ladies on the terrace, or they cannot be got away from 
dinner-parties, dances, or theatres. The whip gets anxious, and 
whispers that he thinks the troublesome people must be squared. 
A hurried draft of concession or compromise is prepared, without 
time for due consideration or expert advice as to its working. The 
opposition is placated ; the minister saves his credit by the skin of his 
teeth ; the Bill becomes law ; and the public smarts under some fresh 
miscarriage of justice and administrative knot. 


EE 
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This is no exaggerated picture of legislative methods. Ministers, 
officials of all kind, permanent secretaries of departments, draftsmen, 
lawyers, judges are all agreed that it is a system of miserable im- 
potence and confusion. They struggle against it ; and by energy and 
self-sacrifice stave off some of the worst consequences. But they have 
to endure many of its evils in silence. The evils are absolutely in- 
evitable so long as Parliament persists in the obsolete system of 
settling the intricate details of long Bills in committees of the whole 
House, which necessarily become either a scramble with varying 
chances, or else are passed mechanically without consideration at all 
by arbitrary guillotine. The House would never have endured such 
methods so long, had it not been that Mr. Gladstone revelled in argu- 
mentative tussles where he had no rival or match; and in Mr. Bal- 
four’s time the majority acquiesced in automatic closure by com- 
partments, calmly abdicating all the duties of a House of Commons. 

It would pass the wit of man to devise any plan whereby a com- 
plicated Bill of 150 clauses could be settled in an assembly of 200 to 
300 persons, moving up and down, in and out, three-fourths of them 
busy with other things, and not one in ten able to follow the discussion 
without expert advice and printed‘ materials before them. Many a 
ministerial Bill is as complicated and technical as some private Bills 
promoted by a railway or a corporation. But who would dream of 
sending a Bill for a new branch line, or a gas or water Bill, to be settled 
by the whole House in loose order? Yet this has to be done with 
many a public measure of infinitely more importance than any railway 
or gas Bill. 

If the whole of the business now muddled over in committee of the 
whole House were relegated to special standing committees sitting in 
proper chambers ‘ upstairs,’ it is obvious that an immense saving of 
time would be effected, and also a great acceleration of legislative 
output. As things now stand, one large contentious Bill, at most two 
or three such Bills, are the utmost any Government can succeed in 
pushing through in the weary seven months between January and 
September. Sometimes a ridiculous little Bill, like the sham Aliens 
Bill of last year, blocks the way and drags on week after week, ending 
in mere flourishes and wanton mischief. So, too, the hollow Unem- 
ployed Bill ended in a nauseous kind of smoke. And the late Govern- 
ment plaintively wailed out that they could not proceed with large 
and urgent measures because, in fact, they were choked with their 
own smoke. Why this deadlock? Because a Bill, even a bogus Bill, 
meant as a vulgar election cry, or a sham Bill, designed to meet an 
awkward demand, has to be tossed about, like a football in a scrimmage, 
in a full House which gives every facility for bunkum and obstruction, 
and yet where no serious business can be taken up until the scrimmage 
has kicked itself off the field. 

_ Real working committees would sit, of course, simultaneously, not 
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necessarily all at the same hour, or even on the same day ; but there 
would be no reason why eight or ten serious Bills might not be con- 
sidered in the same session, just as eight or ten private Bills now are 
considered day by day in different rooms. Between January and 
April eight or ten measures could have been in due order reported to 
the House. The House, of course, would not be bound by the finding 
of the committee. It might reject the whole scheme once for all, or 
it might return it to the committee for reconsideration, with any 
‘instruction’ or comment. The point would be that the whole House 
would not attempt the impracticable and mischievous task of trying 
to do the work of committee in a miscellaneous scramble of 200 or 300 
members, many of whom have neither special knowledge of the 
business, nor particular interest in it, unless perhaps to worry, obstruct, 
or advertise themselves. 

The House—once relieved of the weary work of passing, in un- 
wieldy meetings of a desultory kind, interminable strings of technical 
clauses, relieved of the idle worry of trumpery ‘ questions,’ the moving 
for ‘returns,’ nomination of commissions, &c., all which purely 
departmental business would go to the proper departmental committee, 
not to the full House—would get rid of sources of delay, trifling, and 
solicitation ; all need or excuse for prolonged public sittings would be 
at anend. Sittings from 2 p.m. to midnight, even with a break, 
and still occasionally prolonged to the small hours of the morning, 
are utterly irrational and destructive of true legislation. They exhaust 
ministers ; they encourage lounging in and out ; they make the whole 
atmosphere of the place desultory and unreal. The average man does 
not keep his mind on the stretch upon the same business for more 
than four or five hours to any useful result. When the House sits for 
eight, ten, or twelve hours, even with a dinner interval, the practice 
grows up for ordinary members to drop in once, or it may be twice, 
making up four or five hours of actual attendance at debate. The 
ordinary member may spend three or four more hours somewhere 
within reach. But the professional or the ‘smart’ M.P. is satisfied 
if he can put in an appearance in debate of an hour or two in the course 
of the week, and turn up in time to vote when he has received ‘ a three- 
line whip.’ All this make-believe of being a legislator is encouraged 
and almost excused by prolonging the sittings to ten hours, which is 
far more than flesh and blood, body and bones, can bear. 

This scandal can only be removed by making the public sittings 
of the House half as long—say, four to five hours—but ensuring that 
these shall be sittings of real continuous work. If this limit were 
observed, and the House rose at 7 p.m. (and never sat later than 10 p.m.) 
members could be required to attend regularly ; the division lists and 
perhaps even attendances could be recorded and published; and 
constituencies could know next morning where their member had been. 
But public sittings of five hours could only be secured by relegating 
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the whole business now done in committee of the whole House 
to departmental committees sitting simultaneously ‘upstairs.’ In 
county councils and in most deliberative bodies it is the rule to 
require members attending to enter their names in the register of the 
day, and a wholesome rule it is. M.P.s who are proud to have their 
names recorded at a public dinner or a grand society ‘crush’ would 
find their energies stimulated if their attendances at St. Stephen’s 
crush received the same publicity. The mischief is that the old 
superstition of eighteenth-century gentlemen still survives, that the 
House of Commons is an aristocratic club, not the engine-house of a 
mighty empire, burdened with the hard lives of countless millions 
who toil and cry for help. 

It will be said that the method of special or select committees 
has been tried, and with no great result. But ‘grand committees’ 
have usually been far too large, and selected only to gratify friends 
or to placate opponents ; and they often admit the very men who give 
most trouble. The wreckers of Bills may be heard, but they are not 
the right persons to decide on the issue. Permanent standing com- 
mittees, carefully chosen by the whole House, and in fact an authentic 
mirror of it, with the minister or his deputy in the chair, would be 
free from many of the evils which neutralise the work of ‘select’ 
committees. And when these select committees had reported, the old 
machinery had still to be gone through, so that the result was too often 
waste of time as well as futile labour to all concerned. There would 
be no difficulty in adding a qualified member occasionally to a com- 
mittee, or in members exchanging from one to another. Ifa minister 
were chairman of a committee, and it were thought essential to ex- 
amine him for information, the chair would be taken for the time by 
a deputy-chairman, nominated for the occasion. A special select 
committee might even be formed to hold occasional or emergency 
sittings during the recess. On some such plan as this every foreign 
parliament, every county council, every company, bank, or public 
institution does its work. The British House of Commons, alone of 
modern chambers, tries to settle committee details in a fluid crowd, 
where garrulity, obstruction, and desultory habits have forced ministers 
to resort to the scandal of ‘ closure by compartments.’ 

Any such scheme of standing departmental committees involves 
the surrender of the whole of the work of Private Bill legislation. 
The system on which railways, corporations, and companies obtain 
their Acts may not be so rife as it once was of glaring scandals, but 
it is still an anomaly charged with mischief and hardship. It survives, 
just as the trial of election petitions by the House itself survived 
owing to powerful vested interests, and the jealousy of Parliament 
not to part with any of its privileges. Landlords and capitalists in 
Parliament struggle to keep all dealings with property under their 
own eye, and they shrink from giving outside authorities judicial and 
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legislative powers. But they will have to do so. The civilised world 
can offer no spectacle of ‘ how-not-to-do-it’ more grotesque than the 
sight of a committee-room in the Lords sitting on a complicated Bill 
promoted by a great railway or a corporation. The room is hung 
with plans, sections, huge tabulated schedules, or engineers’ models. 
Great lights of science are examined by consummate masters of every 
forensic art. Expert witnesses (the ‘d—d liars’ of a great judge) are 
heard day by day to expound mysteries which only a trained pro- 
fessional can follow. The evidence would fill a Blue-book and costs 
1,000/. a day. All this time the chairman (usually a man of sense and 
experience) does his best to follow the discussion, and he gets a fair 
notion of what the main points are. By his side sits a master of fox- 
hounds yawning ; a weather-beaten colonel picks his teeth ; a dandy 
writes answers to ‘smart’ invitations ; and a young guardsman works 
out calculations in his betting-book. After three weeks of this dreary 
farce, when 50,000/. have been sunk, my lords find that the preamble 
is passed. 

If this putrescent scandal of Private Bill legislation were done away, 
the rooms, staff, and machinery upstairs would be set free, and the 
call on members’ time and labour immensely reduced. Committees— 
the permanent departmental committees—would meet at 10 a.m. for 
two or three hours’ sitting, three-fourths of the House being free from 
attendance altogether. There would then be ample time for a sitting 
of the House itself, of four or five hours—say, from 2 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
Abolish night sittings altogether, excepting for some urgent occasion 
for one or at most two hours, but always rising before midnight. 
That is how all other parliaments, county councils, senates, boards of 
companies, and every business chamber in civilised countries do their 
work. There ministers get to work at 8 a.M. or even 6 A.M.—sovereigns 
and autocrats abroad have to do it, to say nothing of the ‘ strenuous’ 
presidents of the West like Roosevelt and Diaz. British ministers 
retain the obsolete habits of the Harleys, Walpoles, Pitts, and Norths 
of the eighteenth century, when men dined in the early afternoon, and 
supped, gambled, and gossiped at midnight. 

French statesmen, German, Italian statesmen, do not rush off to 
the Alps or the seaside for ‘ week-ends ’ in the midst of session. Nor 
do bank and railway managers, chief clerks of great industries, run 
away from the office, every five or six days, for forty-eight hours or 
even a week. Those who are responsible for the tremendous concerns 
of the British Empire tear about the country, even in session, to 
Scotland or Cornwall, Cromer or Torquay, by rail or motor, as if they 
were travelling ‘bagmen’ doing their trade round. And when a 
cabinet council is summoned noble lords and right honourable gentle- 
men rush up to town, just as ‘ bookies ’ gather in haste to a race meeting 
or a football contest. We pay British ministers 5,000/. a year, without 
expecting them to ‘ attend to the shop,’ as foreign ministers on a fifth 
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of their salary have to do, as business managers on a tenth of it have 
to do. 

The excuse for this gad-about habit of British rulers is that, in the 
first place, they are country gentlemen and have to look after their 
estates ; and in the next place, they are so much exhausted by parlia- 
mentary duties of ten or twelve hours a day, that they must refresh 
themselves with sport, golf, or house parties. Now, the temper of the 
new democracy is against paying the owners of great estates 5,000l. 
@ year, and it is in favour of requiring men who undertake public 
duties to stick to them. If ministers were obliged to sit in Parliament 
not more than four hours in a day, twenty to twenty-four hours a 
week, their health would gain, and they could prepare their Bills, 
compose despatches, and meet in council without any hurry or strain 
at all. Since one-fourth of the present M.P.s do not own carriages 
and cannot afford cabs at night, late sittings are a gross social injustice 
and offence. To reduce the hours of sitting in Parliament is the first 
condition of ‘ efficiency ’ in Government—as it is also in legislation. 

The preposterous arrangement of sessions in the year is another 
scandalous survival of ancient custom, entirely due to habits of 
‘sport,’ foreign touring, and ‘society functions.’ Parliament seldom 
meets till fox-hunting is ended, and by ancient superstition is sup- 
posed to rush off to kill grouse on the 12th of August. It goes to races, 
balls, Lord’s, and courts, from April to July. Then it goes to the 
Highlands, ‘ globe-trotting,’ or country seats from August to February. 
A shameless neglect of duty. A serious business Parliament would 
arrange to hold sessions in all the four quarters of each year, as all 
business and professional men do. It would meet, say, in four sessions 
of eight weeks each, leaving twenty weeks for recess—perhaps a long 
summer recess of ten weeks and three others of three weeks each. 
Why Parliament should swelter in London during July, August, and 
even September, and then spend the autumn in the Highlands, and 
the winter killing vermin and poultry in the shires, bleak moors, and 
boggy woods, no one can say, unless that it suits sporting men, mag- 
nates, society queens and their daughters. No other Parliament 
behaves with such insolent indifference to public demands, and such 
eager care for its own pleasures. The needs of this vast empire do not 
vegetate or hibernate between August and February. They say, of 
course, that the ministers get on as well without Parliament, and 
indeed, very often, even better. But from August to February ministers 
also are scattered up and down the three kingdoms, hundreds of miles 
apart, and hundreds of miles away from their offices, permanent 
officials, papers, and libraries. When a war breaks out, a revolution 
abroad or a riot at home, the minister telegraphs to a clerk in town 
to send down the more important papers to peruse in the country. 

The usual reply is that when the hot war of Parliament is over, 
and the Temple of Janus at Westminster is closed—the ecumenical 
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Temple of Janus is very rarely closed—ministers require a close 
time to meditate and recruit. Were ministers and parliament men 
denied these indispensable holidays, great magnates would hardly 
consent to sacrifice their ease by serving the State ; great capitalists 
would not give us their financial experience ; lawyers could not afford 
to assist the nation by their learning ; and eldest sons would not gain 
the necessary training for public life. This is a dilemma which 
alarms the classes more than the masses. The latter simple folk cannot 
be brought to see why magnates, capitalists, men of fashion, and 
turfites should want to sit in the House of Commons at all. Perhaps 
the value of their assistance hardly compensates for the inconvenience 
that during six months on end the House of Commons is idle, and even 
the Government of the Empire is dispersed about the nation in a 
round of house parties, ‘ local functions,’ and country amusements. 

This is not the place—nor is a mere outsider the man—to enter 
on many smaller, more or less material and formal, changes which are 
needed to make the House of Commons a really business chamber. 
The trouble comes from retaining forms inherited from the days of 
Plantagenet and Tudor kings. We submit to trammels fatal to 
serious work, because they come down from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century. The ‘Mother of Parliaments’ is really the great-grand- 
mother of parliaments in its old-fashioned furbelows. First of all 
comes the huge absurdity of meeting in a chamber which will not seat 
comfortably half the members, and into which only three-fourths 
of them can be crushed at a pinch so as to hear worse than in the 
shilling gallery at a theatre. The inevitable result is that a third, 
or even half, of the members habitually stay away or lounge about 
the precincts. As the nation will not give them sitting room and 
hardly even standing room, it seems plain that the nation only expects 
them to look in by groups, and for special occasions. The first con- 
dition of a working House is a chamber wherein every one of the 670 
can have his own seat. The indecent scramble for places, the silly 
trick of ticketing seats at midnight, the crowding the gangways and 
balconies as if it were the pit of a theatre, is utterly unworthy of a 
rational people and an Imperial Parliament. 

We all know why, when the Houses were rebuilt, the absurd 
narrowness of space was retained. Simply because the oblong form 
of the old thirteenth-century chapel of St. Stephen had to be preserved. 
All other parliaments, councils, and large deliberative chambers have 
adopted the semicircular form, which alone enables a body of some 
hundreds to see and hear each other. Half the waste of time, obstruc- 
tion, disorder, and lounging habits of the House of Commons is due 
to the fact that members have no places of their own, no room to sit, 
cannot be got into the House all together, and, when in it, can sleep 
on the back benches as quietly as in their own libraries. An oblong 
chamber that could seat 670 members and the clerks and staff would 
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only increase the difficulty of hearing, the noisy ways, and the 
opportunity of slumbering unseen. If the House of Commons often 
looks like a club smoking-room, the reason is that it has to squeeze 
itself into that Procrustes bed—the palace chapel of the Plantagenets. 

I hesitate to suggest how great a reform would be a time limit of 
speeches. Honourable members would regard that as worse than 
sacrilege. But the time limit for speeches at the London County 
Council has worked admirably. It is always extended by a vote 
whenever necessary. It never suppresses any serious argument, 
whilst it annihilates bores. Speakers avoid verbiage or repetition. 
The House listens to speeches which cannot last long, and will soon be - 
answered from the other side. It gives life and point to every debate. 
It makes obstruction impossible. If in the last Parliament there had 
been a time limit for speeches, the late Government would have been 
beaten a dozen times over. Even Sir A. Acland-Hood could not have 
found relays of Bartleys and Flannerys. Twenty minutes, or at the 
utmost half an hour, is enough to enable the average speaker to say 
what he has to say. Indeed, it is very often found to be more than 
enough. A front bench speaker or the spokesman of any group or 
cause could always rely on the courtesy of the House extending the 
limit on good cause shown. At the London County Council I have 
heard the time limit on a Budget opening extended four successive 
times by a general vote. A time limit of twenty minutes for ordinary 
speeches would do more to give life to Parliament and to reduce 
desultory habits than any other single reform. 

At the end of an article I abstain from touching on some other 
reforms, trivial in themselves, but highly significant and not un- 
important. Official costume, court dress, swords (swords in the 
twentieth century in a democratic Parliament !), all this is a silly 
remnant of extinct manners, and now even a cause of offence. There 
are now at least 150 members to whom these badges of social classifi- 
cation are both ridiculous and odious. The men chosen and supported 
by barefoot Irish peasants and by British miners, spinners, and 
carpenters cannot afford these clothes and accoutrements, nor would 
they consent to appear in the guise of Lord Mayor’s footmen or actors 
in the School for Scandal. The age has outgrown this playing at the 
manners of Queen Anne. And the House of Commons, with some 
fifty workmen, eighty Nationalists, and a score or two more of men 
who were not bred at Eton and Oxford, and do not attend at levees 
or ‘ At Homes,’ is a very different place from that in which members 
required a property qualification, and where Edmund Burke was held 
unworthy to enter a Cabinet. 

We all trust that, with the scandalous bonus given to the rich by 
the system of plural voting, there will disappear also the unjust and 
mischievous practice of prolonging a general election over several 
weeks. As in other countries, elections should be held throughout 
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the four nations on the same day, which ought to be made a Bank 
holiday. I would also prohibit the use of motors and carriages 
for men, unless actually occupied by their owner or his agents. The 
lavish use of vehicles to carry electors to the poll is a very squalid 
kind of bribery which ought to be suppressed like ‘treating’ and 
‘hired vehicles.’ We need not labour the payment of all bona fide 
election expenses with the House and the Government we now have 
secured. The antique paraphernalia of writs, returns, re-election 
on taking office, ‘ swearing-in,’ and other mummery, will have to go. 
Nothing should prevent the Dissolution of Parliament by Royal 
Proclamation, and the holding of a general election on one given day, 
at any convenient day at a future and reasonable date. The mediwval 
rules about dissolutions and elections, with the obsolete jealousy of 
the Crown which forces both into one Royal Proclamation, cause 
nothing but trouble and serve no useful end. The superstition that 
the British Constitution, like Nature, ‘ abhors a vacuum,’ and insists 
on the formula—Le Parl. ment est mort—Vive le Parlement /—is hardly 
worthy of the twentieth century. 

The twentieth century is here, and (pace the Editor of this Review), 
it has come to stay. The new democratic Parliament is also here. 
And 500 Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist M.P.s will have to conform 
their practice to the new conditions, or the nation, at last roused to 
assert itself, ‘ will know the reason why.’ 

FREDERIC HaRRISON. 





ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS' 


[Tue following article by Mr. Charles Barry (eldest son of Sir Charles 
Barry, the designer of the Houses of Parliament) has been written in 
reply to the inquiry whether a structural alteration of the House of 
Commons is not easily practicable, which, without interfering with 
its traditional arrangements, would provide every member with a 
convenient seat in it, and thus obviate the unseemly struggles and 
manceuvres to obtain places which now too frequently occur. 

The existing state of things is almost incredibly absurd, and so 
long as nearly 250 members—considerably more than one-third of 


the whole assembly—are deliberately deprived of the accommodation 
in their own Chamber to which they are entitled, disorderly scenes 
must and will arise. 

It is satisfactory to learn, on such authority as Mr. Barry’s, that 
a prompt and efficacious remedy can be applied whenever the House 
chooses to rectify its original mistake of building a Chamber too small 
to hold all its members. 


Ep. Nineteenth Century.) 


In reply to your inquiry whether I have given the subject of the 
necessary enlargement of the present House of Commons any atten- 
tion, I beg to say I have done so more or less for many years past ; 
and I now send a plan and design for meeting the requirements you 
mention, in case you may think it worthy of being brought before 
Members and the Public. 

You are doubtless aware that in 1867-68 a special Committee was 
appointed by the House to consider and report on the subject of its 
deficient accommodation for the members. They did so, and seem 
to have exhaustively considered the question as it then appeared. 

The result of their deliberation was their Report of the 12th of 
May, 1868, which contains three resolutions then passed by the 


1 Republished from ‘ The Nineteenth Century’ of March 1893 (now out of print) 
as being still appropriate and applicable to the unaltered condition of things. 
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Committee, viz. :—(1) ‘ That no increase of accommodation which can 
be obtained within the existing four walls of the present House of 
Commons will be sufficient to meet the requirements.’ 

(2) ‘ That, in the opinion of this Committee, any plan for lateral 
extension of the present House is tantamount to a reconstruction 
of the House, and cannot be undertaken without the provision of a 
temporary House.’ 

(3) ‘ That, in the opinion of this Committee, it is not desirable to 
lengthen the present House of Commons.’ 

As a result, they approved of a suggestion then made by my late 
brother, Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., that, in order to preserve the conti- 
nuity of public business, it would be desirable to construct an entirely 
new House, to occupy the whole area of the Commons Court, so that 
business might proceed in the present House during its erection, and 
be transferred to it when completed. 

It is, of course, obvious, as the Committee say, that it would not 
be possible by any internal alterations or rearrangement only to 
accommodate the number of members (then put at 541, but now 
amounting to 670) within the four walls of the present House. The 
Committee condemned (and I think rightly) any scheme for length- 
ening the House ; but they dismissed (I think too hastily) the possi- 
bility of so increasing it laterally as to meet the requirements. 

The plan I now send you is for so doing, and I think it perfectly 
feasible, and indeed the best solution of the problem. 

By this plan none of the traditions of the House as regards its 
internal arrangements and usages would be interfered with, while 
the symmetrical arrangements of the entire building, as planned by 
my late father, Sir Charles Barry, R.A. (whose assistant I was for 
many years), would be preserved—a matter which I, at least, think 
of some importance. 

The communications with other departments which’ now exist 
would be preserved ; and last, but not least, the cost would be less 
than that of any other plan which has been suggested. 

It will be seen that by my plan the natural desire that every 
member should have his own seat, and that all seats should be prac- 
tically on the floor of the House, would be complied with, as I propose 
to do away with all galleries intended for the use of members. 

Nearly double the present accommodation for the reporters would 
be provided ; and by arranging an additional Ladies’ Gallery over the 
present one, the accommodation in that respect would also be doubled, 
while the corridors on each side of the House available for divisions 
would be very largely increased. 

(I may here remark, that these new division lobbies would be 
nearly double as wide as appears in this plan, additional width for 
them being obtained under the rising seats of the House.) 

The shape of the new ceiling would be similar to that of the 
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present House, only extended over the additional space to be taken in, 
and thus may be expected to have the same acoustical advantages 
that the present one is found to have. 

The mode of ventilation and lighting would remain unaltered. 

There would be no constructional difficulty in carrying out the 
scheme, for by means of two lattice iron girders, such as are familiarly 
in use at the present time, the existing external roof could be easily 
maintained in its present position and unaltered in form. 

The new division lobbies would be constructed respectively in the 
Commons Court and the Star Chamber Court, slightly diminishing 
their present area, it is true, but not to such extent as to materially 
interfere with the light and air they afford to rooms opening upon them. 

The House can thus be altered and enlarged without any inter- 
ference with Sessional business, and without any necessity for a tem- 
porary House, such as was apprehended by the Committee of 1868. 
Facilities for rapid construction have largely increased in the twenty- 
five years which have elapsed since then, and there would be no 
such difficulty now as was then impressed upon the Committee. 

The mode of proceeding with the work would be as follows, and 
would not be attended with any real difficulty. 

During one Parliamentary recess the new buildings in the Com- 
mons Court and Star Chamber Court would be erected up to the level 
of the existing House, and during that time, and during the follow- 
ing Session, the masonry, roofing, girders, and other works would 
be prepared elsewhere, ready to be put in their places. No work what- 
ever would be done in or near the House during ‘the Session, but 
in the next Parliamentary recess the prepared works would all be 
placed in their positions, and the enlarged House entirely completed 
in time for the Session of the second year after the order was given 
to begin it. 

It will, I think, be admitted, on inspection of the plans, that a 
House altered as I propose would well enable all members to hear and 
take part in debate, and it must be remembered that in the English 
House of Commons each member addresses the House from the seat 
he occupies. 

It will also be noticed that the distance between members and 
the Chair and table of the House—which would not be altered in 
position—is less than it would be by nearly any other form of arrange- 
ment. 


The advantages of my plan, as compared with the present House, 
will be seen by the following items of comparison, based upon the 
reprinted Blue-Book of 1886 :— 


Members’ Seats Present House Proposed House 
On the floor . . , . . - 806 670 
In galleries . . A f 2 : (none) 
670 
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Reporters’ Present Proposed 
Accommodation House House 


In front row . : , ° ° . 87 
On seats behind . , ‘ . . = 28 
88? 65 

The Ladies’ Gallery is now on one floor only ; but in the enlarged 
House there would be a second gallery over the present one, thus 
doubling the accommodation for ladies. 

The cubical contents of the present House are 127,000 cubic feet, 
affording for 430 members who now have seats a cube of 296 feet 
each member. 

In the altered House the cubical contents would be 230,000 cubic 
feet, affording for 670 members a cube of 343 feet each member. 

The floor area in the present House per seat is 9 feet 9 inches ; in 
the altered House it would be (per seat for 670 members) 9 feet 
10 inches ; the width of each seat would be as now 20 inches ; but the 
width from back to back of each seat would be increased from 3 feet 
8 inches to 4 feet, thus materially adding to the comfort of the 
members. 

The accommodation in the Speaker's Gallery and Strangers’ 
Gallery would remain unaltered. 

With the plan I am sending you, I also send a perspective view 


of the interior of the House as proposed to be altered and enlarged, 
which will sufficiently explain the scheme. 


CHARLES Barry. 


* This has, I think, been temporarily increased since 1868. 





WANTED! AN END TO POLITICAL 
PATRONAGE 


Many years ago a great Prime Minister wrote to me as follows : 


There can be no doubt that the organised attempts of servants of the State 
to use their political influence at the cost of the taxpayer is likely to become a 
serious danger. I agree with you in thinking that it can only be effectually met 
by agreement between the two sides of the House. 


The civil servants of the Crown are, taken as a whole, an ad- 
mirable and efficient body of workers, of whom England is justifiably 
proud, and whom—as was held, I think, by the late Mr. Gladstone— 
she rewards on a generous scale. They build our battleships, forge 
our cannon, make our rifles and warlike munitions, carry our letters 
and parcels, speed our telegrams, and collect our taxes with really 
whole-hearted zeal and devotion. It is the more to be regretted 
that large classes of them should have fallen into the hands of agitators, 
who incite to the systematic intimidation of members of Parliament 
with a view to the extortion of larger and larger votes for salaries. 
This evil is rapidly becoming formidable. The object of this paper 
is to suggest an effectual check for it. 


A Catt To PLUNDER 


Any official raising the cry of ‘ Higher wages’ is sure of popularity 
among his fellows, who instantly regard him as a born leader. The 
pleasant prospect of an increase of income without working for it is 
a bait that never fails to appeal most strongly to the least energetic 
and deserving. A postman or dockyard hand finds that he can win 
promotion and increased pay only by strenuous hard work, just as 
if he were a mere artisan or shop assistant. But the agitators point 
out that he can attain an equivalent result by bullying the local 
M.P., and so he joins the league or union formed for the purpose. 

Where is this to stop? The late Sir W. Harcourt wrote (to me) 
that the demands of the postal employees reached a depth, or abyss, 
which no plummet would fathom. We know now that they claim 
the postal surplus, which amounts to nearly five millions. Since 
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1881 they have secured increases of pay amounting to 1} millions. 
There are 192,000 of them, and of these probably 100,000 have votes. 
Adding these to the dockyard, arsenal, and stores factory hands, and 
other Government employees, we have a political force that may turn 
the scale at a General Election. Candidates are tempted to bid 
against one another with the taxpayers’ money. ‘Let us be chari- 
table!’ said Sydney Smith, and put his hand into a bystander’s 
pocket. Our legislators were proof against the hectoring of the 
Tudors, the violence of the Stuarts, and the blandishments of the 
Georges ; surely they will never yield to the menaces of demagogues. 


‘ Jupic1aL ’’ COMMITTEES 


We had an acrimonious discussion in the House a few nights 
since over the constitution of a Select Committee on the Wages of 
Postal Servants. The Postmaster-General said he wanted a ‘ judi- 
cial’ Committee, and he naturally objected to a certain member, of 
pronounced views, but otherwise unexceptionable. As the Prime 
Minister confessed : ‘ Undoubtedly fears of the retroactive effect on 
this Committee, when it was appointed, of promises extracted from 
candidates at the General Election in moments of agony (laughter)— 
had made the nomination of members to this Committee a more 
delicate and important duty than usual.’ In the hope apparently 
of securing a sprinkling of ‘judicial’ or unintimidated members, the 
number to serve was raised from five. to seven, and ultimately to 
nine! So long as a shilling of the surplus remains there will be a 
call for these committees—unless we have a ‘Public Service Board.’ 
On both sides of the House thoughtful men recognise the danger of 
winking at this organised coercion of Parliament ; and I have reason 
for asserting that the leader of the Opposition holds as strong an 
opinion on this extraction of pledges ‘ from candidates at the General 
Election in moments of agony’ as was playfully but unmistakably 
pronounced by the Prime Minister. I would treat postal and other 
civil servants justly, and even generously, but the state of things 
into which we are drifting is fast becoming a degrading Parliamentary 
scandal, and a serious public danger. 


INTIMIDATION oF M.P.s 


At this point I would like to state briefly my own experience. 
No one charges me with want of consideration for postmen or any 
other body of working men. Last year great pressure was brought 
to bear in the House of Commons on members of Parliament, and, 
with thirty other members, I was threatened with loss of my seat 
unless I voted to meet the demands of the postal servants. It was 
further intimated to me that the postal servants’ vote, 100,000 
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strong, would turn out any Government. A few minutes afterwards 
it fell to my lot to address the House on the question of increase of 
postmen’s wages, and I read out the evidence given before the Select 
Committee. Sir George Murray had stated in his evidence that men 
in the Post Office began with 18s. and rose by increments of 61. per 
annum to 160/. per year. He further stated that they had three 
weeks’ holiday, medicine and doctors’ attendance free, they were 
partly clothed, they had Christmas boxes, and were paid for over- 
time ; and, finally, they had pensions. It was shown by other wit- 
nesses that they were better off than policemen. Medical witnesses 
proved that they had healthy employment, and lived to a good old 
age. One particularly eloquent witness for the postmen described 
their hard lot through being deprived of Christmas joys at the festive 
season, &c. But in reply to this an alert superior official stated that 
this particular witness had forgotten to state that he had received 
a very substantial sum of money for overtime at Christmas, which 
he used for the summer holidays. I ended my speech by declaring 
that civil servants who threatened members of Parliament. for 
refusing to vote them increased salaries ought to be disfranchised. 
Result—a meeting called in my constituency, my opponent placed 
in the chair, and a vote of censure passed on me. The London post- 
men came to Canterbury and addressed my constituents at the 
meeting. It is not surprising, therefore, that at the recent election 
my agents informed me that forty-six postmen voted solid against 
me. I do not blame the postmen; they were perfectly justified in 
using their power; but, if I had not had at my back one of the most 
intelligent bodies of electors in the United Kingdom, I should have 
been defeated through the postmen’s action. 

It was some consolation to me to receive in the House of Commons, 
after my speech, hearty, though private, congratulations from hard- 
working, earnest working-men representatives, who expressed their 
entire approval of what they were pleased to call my courage. But 
something ought to be done to prevent a recurrence of such a 
scandal. 


An Osyect-LEesson 


This evil was, not many years ago, rampant in Australia. It is 
now unknown there. Instead of allowing public servants to prescribe 
the amount of salary each is to receive, to badger ministers for ap- 
pointments, and to threaten conscientious members with defeat at 
elections, each State Parliament has transferred the appointment, 
control, and remuneration of civil servants to an independent tribunal, 
constituted for the purpose, called ‘ The Public Service Board.’ The 
Board is composed of three members, irremovable, like our High 
Court judges, except by the vote of both Houses. It inquires into 
the qualifications of applicants, determines (like our Civil Service 
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Commission) the nature of the examinations held for the higher classes, 
regulates (by comparison with the wages paid by private employers 
for similar work) the remuneration for each class, recommends all 
appointments and promotions, and hears all appeals and complaints. 
I append some official correspondence relating to these bodies, and 
would call special attention to the masterly account of the constitu- 
tion, powers, and working of the New South Wales Board, from the 
pen of its president, Mr. J. Barling, I.8.0., J.P. 
The Agent-General for Queensland, Sir Horace Tozer, writes : 


When Colonial Secretary I put through a public Service Act in Queensland 
which had the effect of removing all patronage from the Government. A 
Board was appointed which dealt with all appointments and promotions. The 
system worked well when I was there. 


The Hon. J. G. Jenkins, Agent-General for South Australia, says : 


No political interference is tolerated in the Civil Service of the Colony of 
South Australia. 


The Hon. J. W. Taverner, Agent-General of Victoria, says : 


In response to your letter of to-day’s date, I desire to inform you that 
appointments in the Civil Service of Victoria are made and controlled by 
the Public Service Board, a body which is quite removed from any political 
influence. 

The Board also deals with questions affecting pay, promotions, and retire- 
ments. I send you along a copy of the Act. 


Public Service Board, 50 Young Street, Sydney: 
28th November, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Hennixer Heaton,—In compliance with your verbal request 
to give you an informal statement of the provisions of the Public Service Act 
of this State, and some facts relating to its administration, I have much 
pleasure in submitting the following information. 

The Public Service Act was passed at the instance of the then Premier, the 
Right Hon. G. H. Reid, on the 28rd December, 1895, and was subsequently 
consolidated on the 16th August, 1902, and has thus been in force nearly ten 
years.' The Act provides for the appointment of a ‘Public Service Board’ 
consisting of three members, who are appointed for a definite term of seven 
years, and the members so appointed are only removable for misbehaviour or 
incompetence.” On the suspension of any member of the Board by the 
Governor it is provided that the Minister shall cause to be laid before Parliament 
a full statement of the ground of suspension within seven days after such 
suspension, if Parliament be in Session and actually sitting, and when Parlia- 
ment is not in Session, or not actually sitting, within seven days after the 
commencement of the next Session or sitting. The Act further provides that a 
member of the Board suspended in this manner shall be restored to office 
unless each House of Parliament, within twenty-one days from the time when 
such statement has been laid before it, declares by resolution that the said 
member ought to be removed from office. Of course the object of this 
provision is to make the members of the Board absolutely independent. 

It may be mentioned that the members of the Board have each equal 


! Public Service Act, 1902, sec. 7. 2 Sec. 8. 
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authority, and that their salaries are statutory, and are of the same amount,° 
and that, in order to preserve absolute equality, the Chairmanship of the Board 
is taken in succession annually by each member. This arrangement has been 
found to work admirably, and has effectually secured their individual inde- 
pendence and authority. 

The Board has control of the whole of the Public Servants of the State 
including the Under-Secretaries of each department.* It is, however, provided 
in the Act that it shall not apply to Judges of the Supreme Court or District 
Courts, President and Commissioners of the Land Appeal Court, Master in 
Equity or Lunacy, persons appointed by the Senate of the Sydney University, 
Wardens of Colleges affiliated thereto, Teachers of the Sydney Grammar 
School, or Crown Prosecutors; or to any person appointed by the Railway 
Commissioners, or to any persons employed under the Military and Naval 
Forces Regulation Act; or to any person employed under the Police Regulation 
Act; or to any officer of either House of Parliament; or to any person in the 
Public Service whose salary or remuneration is fixed by Statute. 

The functions of the Board may be described as follows: (a) the arrange- 
ment of the service in its prescribed divisions, which are, the special division, 
the professional division, the clerical division, the educational division, and 
the general division ;* (4) the determination of the salaries and emoluments 
to be paid to each officer or class of officers ; * (c) regulating and determining who 
are fit and proper persons for temporary employment ;’ (d) regulating the hours 
of attendance; (¢) regulating the performance of and payment for extra 
service ;* (f) determining the mode of procuring stores or other material or 
requisites for the Public Service; (g) and with the authority of the Governor 
they have the power to make regulations for the government of the Service. 

Further, the Board is the authority for the trial of offences,® and has power 
to personally inspect each department and investigate the character of the work 
performed by every officer therein, and to inquire as to the efficiency, economy, 
and general working of such department,’° both separately and in its relation to 
other departments, and may, for such purpose, examine the permanent head of 
such department and such other witnesses as may appear to the Board to be 
necessary. 

In order to invest them with the necessary authority to make inquiry," the 
Public Service Act provides that they shall have the authority and powers of 
Royal Commissioners, and they are therefore enabled to examine all persons 
under oath and compel the attendance of witnesses, whether they are in the 
Service or not, in the matter of any inquiry which they may undertake. 

It can easily be seen that under these provisions their authority is very wide, 
and comprehends the investigation of nearly all matters of which the Govern- 
ment takes cognisance. In cases where it has been found necessary to extend 
their investigations to matters not strictly coming within the terms of the Public 
Service Act, the Board have on several occasions been specially appointed as 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into such subjects. For instance, some years 
ago the Board were appointed as a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
general administration of the Navigation Department, and as a result of their 
report the whole constitution of the Marine Department was altered, and an Act 
was passed completely changing the method of administration. The Board 
have also held exhaustive inquiries into the administration and working of the 
Electoral Act, the Stores Department, the State Clothing Factory, the important 
question of day labour on Government works, the working of the Fitzroy Dock, 
and other matters. They also acted as a Royal Commission to inquire into the 





* P. 8. Act, 1902, sec. 5. 


s Viz. £1,000 per annum. 
5 Sees. 18, 22-26. * Sec. 14. 7 Sec. 44. ® Sec. 20. 
® Sees. 56-61. ” Sees. 9, 10. " Sec. 10. 
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administration of Government charitable institutions and the way in which 
grants of public money to charitable objects were administered. 

With regard to the trial of offences, it can be easily understood that the Board 
would not be able to conduct personally every inquiry,'* and authority is there- 
fore given in the Act for the delegation of their powers. In the-event of the 
charges being proved in a case where their authority is delegated, the Board 
have still the onus placed upon them of determining the punishment. The 
Board have absolute power to reduce the offender to a lower grade in the Public 
Service, or to a Jower salary, or to fine him, or deprive him of his leave of 
absence during such time as the Board think fit, but in cases of the extreme 
penalty of dismissal, the authority of the Governor must be obtained. No 
officer is entitled to be represented by counsel, attorney, or agent at inquiries 
held by the Board, but, as a matter of fact, in every case where application is 
made for such assistance, it is granted by the Board. With regard to the 
conditions of trial, this important proviso is in the Act, that the Board, when 
inquiring as to the truth of any charge made against an officer, ‘may conduct 
the inquiry without regard to legal forms, and shall direct itself or themselves 
by the best evidence it or they can procure, or that is laid before it or them, 
whether the same be such evidence as the law would require or admit in other 
cases or not,'® and it shall be lawful for the Board, or such persons exercising 
the authority of the Board, to receive or reject as they deem fit any evidence 
that may be tendered.’ 

With respect to the divisions of the Service: in the special division the 
Under Secretaries only are placed; the professional, clerical and educational 
divisions explain themselves; the general division comprises all other officers. 
No person is, however, eligible for admission to the clerical division of the 
Public Service if he is over thirty years of age, or to the general division if he 
is over forty years of age, but in cases of special duties the Governor may, on 
the recommendation of the Board. extend the age from forty to forty-five years.“ 
Admission into the divisions of the Service, other than the general, can be 
secured only as the result of a competitive examination. The times and places 
of these examinations are advertised in the papers (this is made compulsory 
by the law) and age conditions also, except in certain special cases defined in 
Section 86. In recommending any appointment the Board have to certify that 
it is required, and that there is no one in the Service capable or available of 
filling the position indicated. 

There are many minor provisions in the Act which need not be referred to 
here, as I am sending you a copy of the Act itself. 

The Act is very clear with regard to the fixing of salaries. The 14th Section 
provides that the Board ‘ shall from time to time determine what salary, fee, or 
allowance is fairly appropriate to the work to be performed by or assigned to 
each officer or grade of officers, or to be performed by or assigned to persons 
temporarily employed, and the salary, fee, or allowance so determined shall, 
subject to the necessary provision being from time to time made therefor by 
Parliament, be the salary payable in respect of such work accordingly.’ 

I may also mention that provision is made for the regrading of the Service 
at such times as the Board may determine, but they must regrade the whole 
Service every five years. 

As before pointed out, the Public Service Act has been in existence now for 
nearly ten years.'® There would have been an opportunity of terminating the 
Act at the end of the first seven years, but this was not availed of, and two 
members of the Board who were appointed when the Act came into force are 
stillon the Board. This gives a clear indication that the repeal of the Act is 





“42 P, §. Act, 1902, sec. 11.  ™ See. 60. 4 Sees. 21-26. 
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not seriously contemplated. Of course it is very difficult for me to give any 
opinion as to the working of the Act, because being one of the members of the 
Board I should be giving evidence in my own favour, but it may generally be 
stated that the Board have reason to be grateful both to the Government and to 
Parliament for the uniform assistance and support which have been afforded.'” 
Generally no serious attempts to interfere with the functions of the Board have 
been made, and I can say with regard to the Service generally that no political 
influence is allowed to interfere with the Board’s operations. In the matter of 
promotions or advancements in the Service, which are regulated by the Board, 
if any officer thinks he has a grievance he has the full right to appear before 
the Board and state his case. All the proceedings before the Board are taken 
by a sworn shorthand-writer, and every decision is carefully recorded, it being 
open for Parliameni at any time to require a copy of the proceedings to be laid 
on the table of the House. 

As already stated the clerical, professional, and educational divisions are 
recruited solely by competitive examination. Section 86, however, empowers 
the Governor in special cases to appoint without examination ;"* but in all such 
cases the Board must be informed, and the appointment is not made until they 
have certified that there is no person in the Service capable of filling the 
position. Their certificate and report must be also laid before Parliament. 

With regard to the appointment of persons to the general division, in 
respect of which no examination is prescribed, it is the general practice for the 
Board to appoint a sub-committee of high officers, who carefully go through 
the applications, examine the candidates, and report to the Board. Sometimes 
where special expert knowledge is needed; the Board have recourse to prominent 
gentlemen outside the Service to assist on the Committees. The Board seldom 
have reason to dissent from the finding of their Committees, but if they do 
dissent, their reasons for doing so are always recorded, so that the whole of 
their proceedings are open for the inspection of Parliament. 

Appointments and promotions in the regular Service have to be approved by 
the Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Board. No appoint- 
ments can be made without the recommendation of the Board. As a matter of 
fact but little friction has ever existed between the Government and the Board, 
and as before pointed out, the members of the Government loyally adhere to 
the terms of the Public Service Act. 

The Board have absolute power to make temporary appointments under 
certain regulations (see Regulations 35 and 159), and they, together with the 
minister, have the right of dismissal of all temporary employees. 

As you are aware, before the advent of the Federal Government the Post 
Office was also under the control of the Public Service Board, and they had 
considerable difficulty with regard to a large class of officers, including the 
messengers.’ Young lads entered the service as telegraph messengers, and 
after a few years, when they rose to manhood, it was impossible to find places 
for the whole of them, and there was the anomaly, therefore, of grown-up men 
receiving not much more than boys’ pay simply because they had to do boys’ 
work. A regulation was passed providing that when the staff of messengers in 
receipt of the maximum salary was found to be in excess of the requirements, 
the surplus officers might be retired, and granted as compensation leave of 
absence not to exceed four months. After this regulation came into force the 
lads entering the service as messengers were required to sign an agreement 
providing that they should retire at the age of twenty if they had not then 
obtained other positions in the service. 


17 See Report for 1901, pp. 4-5; 1903, pp. 8-20. 
‘* For entrance examinations, see Reports, 1901, p. 7; and 1903, p. 20. 
® See Reports for 1899, p. 19; 1900, pp. 23-24. 
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You may be interested in learning what is the character of our entrance 
examinations. We have nothing corresponding to the examinations held in 
England for clerkships of the first class, our examinations are on a lower plane, 
corresponding to the English examination for clerkships of the second class. 
Our higher division examination, which is defined in Regulation 1438, and is 
more advanced, is a promotion test to ascertain the qualification of officers for 
higher appointments. 

There is one feature in our service which I do not think is copied in others, 
namely, what we call grade examinations ; * that is to say, officers before they 
go from grade to grade have to pass qualifying examinations until they attain 
admission to the Upper Division, which carries salaries of 3001. a year and over. 
These grade examinations are quite different from the entrance examinations.” 
The entrance examinations of necessity have to be more or less of an academic 
character; the grade examinations, however, are entirely of a practical nature, 
and are designed to test the capacity of officers for performing the usual work 
of a government office. Against this it has.been urged that the way an officer 
carries out his work ought to be a sufficient test, and there may be some force 
in this objection, but it must be remembered our tests are for the purpose of 
discovering an officer’s capacity for performing higher work than he is at 
present engaged on, and it is the desire of the Board only to encourage officers 
who are ambitious, and desirous of increasing their practical knowledge in 
directions which lie outside the mere routine of everyday work. It has also 
the effect of enabling the capable and ambitious young men to go ahead of the 
dull mass of mediocrity, which of course is to be found in every service, and 
which hampers the advancement of able officers. These grade tests have been 
very successful, and have imported into the government departments an 
element .* mental activity and ambition which certainly in the past was not so 
apparent as it is now. 

Here as elsewhere the great problem has been to secure and maintain 
efficiency. The grade tests just referred to have been found by the Board to 
be very useful in this connection. They have enabled the Board to mitigate 
the evils of the seniority system, and so clear the way for the advancement of 
officers, who have proved themselves energetic, capable and well-informed. 
The methods by which the Board hope to train up a superior class of 
administrators are set out in detail in their Reports.?* 

In this connection it may be of interest to you to know that the Board 
have had under consideration the desirability of sending abroad at intervals 
competent officers to study methods: of administration followed elsewhere, and 
they have suggested the need of reciprocity between the various services of the 
Empire.” 

With regard to the fixing of salaries, Regulation No. 455 provides for a 
maximum and a minimum salary, but it must not be supposed that an officer 
who enters on the minimum salary of a grade is eligible to advance to the top 
of that grade; he can only advance, unless other vacancies occur, to the 
maximum position by regular increments.** Suppose, for instance, a position 
became vacant at 450/.,an officer who was in the next grade would get a salary 
of only 4101., and he would advance by 102. increments till he reached 4501., 
but he could not go beyond that unless another vacancy occurred. So that the 


* For Grade Tests, see Reports, 1901, p. 6; 1902, p. 12; 1903, p. 20; 1905, p. 9. 
*! For Higher Division, see Reports, 1903, p. 21; 1904, pp. 16-18. 

% Bee Report for 1903, p. 21; 1904, pp. 16-18; and 1905, pp. 10, 11, and 12. 

% See Report for 1904, pp. 28, 24; 1905, p. 18. 

™* See Reports for 1905, pp. 16, 17. 
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present maximum of each salary will not at any time be exceeded unless a 
special grading takes place. 

I might also mention that the Board have the administration of the 
Superannuation Provisions of the Civil Service Act of 1884. Under the Act 
of 1895, which repealed the major part of the 1884 Act, it is provided that 
officers entering the service after that date shall not be entitled to superannua- 
tion, but in lieu thereof are required to insure their lives in an amount 
according to the rate of their salary, the money being payable at death or on 
arrival at the age of sixty. With regard also to the Regulations, I might 
perhaps mention that one of them (No. 19) especially forbids public servants 
to take any active part in political affairs otherwise than by recording their 
votes. 

I am afraid I have written too long a letter, but the subject is so wide that 
it is difficult to keep within moderate bounds. I have given references in this 
letter to a number of reports which I send you, and which I have marked. 
These paragraphs will give further information on the subjects I have briefly 
dealt with. I shall be very pleased if this exposition interests you, or is of any 


benefit to you. 
Yours, with kind regards, 
J. BaRiine. 


A Burrer Boarp 


It will be perceived that the Board forms a substantial ‘ buffer ’ 
between ministers and legislators, and the agitators who would fain 
pester them. The idea of such a protection may have beep, taken 
from the famous ‘Jorkins’ in David Copperfield, except that the 
Australian Jorkins actually and effectually discharges the functions 
attributed to him. As a matter of fact, an Australian minister safely 
snaps his fingers at all threats of public servants, or perhaps blandly 
explains, in the best Spenlow manner, how helpless he is in the matter, 
in the face of the obduracy of the Board. When it is remembered that 
the Australian railways are State property, and that not long ago 
every eighth man in Victoria was in Government service, it will be 
seen how valuable is the diversion afforded. Mr. Barling states that 
“no political influence is allowed to interfere with the Board’s opera- 
tions.’ 


A Farr WaGE 


Surely no reasonable man can quarrel with the standard of re- 
muneration observed by the Board. Men employed by the State 
who receive wages equal to those paid by private employers for 
similar work have the additional advantages of permanency of en- 
gagement and pension (or deferred insurance, as described by Mr. 
Barling). It is difficult to understand how anybody can dissent 
from the following words of my noble friend, Lord Stanley, at page 25 
of the last Postmaster-General’s Annual Report : 


The true standard of wages in the Post Office is that obtained by a com- 
parison with the rates and wages current with similar occupations outside, and 
ea2 
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that there is no justification for conceding, at the expense of the taxpayer, an 
artificially high rate based on other considerations. 


From such ‘considerations’ (the safety of members’ seats, &c.) 
the taxpayer is amply defended by a Public Service Board; and, 
accordingly, I venture to place these views before my fellow-members 
in the Nineteenth Century and After. 

J. HennrikER Heaton. 
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CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL 


A JUSTIFICATION 


CutnesE labour in the Transvaal is causing so bitter a controversy 
between equally strenuous supporters and opponents that, as is 
usual in such cases, there is exaggeration on both sides. The latter 
characterise it as slavery, or something nearly approaching to it, 
while the former see in it nothing, or almost nothing, open to serious 
objection. Under these circumstances a view which may be claimed 
to be impartial may not be without use at the present moment. Though 
possessed of no knowledge of mines or of South Africa, except such 
as has been derived from reading and conversation, I have had expe- 
rience, probably unsurpassed in extent and variety, of indentured 
coolie labour, having been intimately concerned with the system in 
British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, and Fiji, and having, moreover, 
seen much of Chinese coolies, not only in these colonies, but in Hong 
Kong and China. 

I should mention that, having no pecuniary interest in South 
Africa and no acquaintance with any of the mining magnates, I am 
entirely without prejudice in favour of employers, while my long 
record of strenuous protection to contract-immigrants, sometimes in 
the face of bitter opposition, will free me from suspicion of disregard 
for the interests of labour. And as further support of my claim to 
impartiality I may mention the following circumstances. 

Early in life, during a tour in the Southern States, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing slavery in operation, and, while recognising the happy 
condition of the slaves on well-managed estates under considerate 
employers, I was not thus blinded, as were some English travellers, 
to other effects of the system which rendered it justly odious. Now, 
there are undoubtedly some features in the indentured labour system 
which, on the surface, bear a certain likeness to slavery ; and where 
regulations are imperfect and made rather in the interest of employers 
than for the protection of labourers, and when, even with excellent 
regulations, Government control is lax and perfunctory, this likeness 
becomes unpleasantly close. So, when many years ago I became a 
magistrate in Guiana, and, seeing the latter conditions prevailing, 
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incurred bitter animosity in the attempt to improve them, I formed 
@ somewhat exaggerated estimate of the indentured system and 
regarded it as wholly unjustifiable. This view, however, has been 
much modified by calm retrospect ; and my experience in the govern- 
ment of three other colonies where the system was in force, though 
continually involving the task, sometimes painfully invidious, of 
protecting labourers from injustice, has nevertheless induced the 
belief that under strict and vigilant administration the system, when 
applied to comparatively intelligent races, such as those of China 
and India, is capable of being rendered advantageous, not only to 
employers but to the great majority of the employed. I cannot say 
the whole of the employed because, apart from actual dishonesty on 
the part of recruiters in the East, which, when they are interested in 
the number of recruits, is always to be feared, it is absolutely impos- 
sible, even for the most honest, to adequately explain to men more or 
less ignorant the conditions under which they will have to labour in 
@ new and strange country ; in fact, all those who are engaged must 
to a large extent (to use a familiar expression) ‘go it blind.’ For 
this reason, there will always be some who are incapable of, or unsuited 
to, the work allotted to them, or who find the wages insufficiently 
larger than those obtainable in their own country to compensate 
them for exile and restraint of liberty. But after all there are few, 
if any, human institutions which are universally beneficial and do not 
bear hardly on some individuals ; and a system cannot be condemned 
if it proves a benefit to the great majority, and this especially when 
it is improved, as now intended, by provision for the repatriation 
of the justly discontented. When, besides the general advantage to 
those immediately concerned, it is considered that, without importa- 
tion of labourers from the densely populated countries of the Far 
East, huge spaces of the world must remain indefinitely uncultivated, 
and that the cost of importation can only be defrayed by means of 
contract for a definite period of work under restrictions similar to those 
of apprenticeship, the justification of the system as applied to agricul- 
ture appears to be fairly complete. 

The case of South Africa, however, differs in some important 
particulars from that of other colonies in which the system has been 
sanctioned. (1) The immigrants are employed in mining instead of 
agriculture ; (2) at the expiration of their contracts of service they 
are compelled to return home and are not permitted, as in the agricul- 
tural colonies, to settle as free men in the new country. 

It will be observed that I do not regard what, apparently with 
the object of discrediting the system, is improperly called ‘ confinement 
within compounds,’ as constituting a substantial difference. The 
word ‘compound,’ which does not occur in the Transvaal ordinance, 
is simply the term applied to the barracks where the miners sleep. 
They are not confined to that, but are, I am told, allowed to wander 
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at will over the whole surface-claims area of the mine to which they 
are attached. If these areas are as large as represented, restric- 
tion within their limits is no greater hardship than the prohibition 
of absence without leave from the estates of the agricultural 
colonies. 

(1) Mining, unlike agriculture, is entirely outside the experience 
of the great majority of Chinese, and considering that deep-level 
mining more than one hundred feet below the surface was not, I 
believe, until very recent years, practised in any part of China, owing 
to superstitious fear of the Earth Dragon, it is doubtful whether any 
of those imported into South Africa had, before their arrival there, 
any idea of this work. Nevertheless, it is open to question whether, 
when they have become accustomed to it, they find it more dis- - 
agreeable than hard labour on a cane-piece under the broiling sun 
of the tropics ; and, after all, it is always possible to satisfy doubts 
about injustice by the test of an offer to send back to their homes 
the labourers who are not satisfied with the conditions of their 
employment. It should be mentioned, however, that such an offer 
is not without difficulties, and the utmost care would be required in 
making it to guard against cases where, by gambling or other means, 
the labourer, though really satisfied with the conditions, has made 
sufficient money to feel no desire to keep his contract by further 
labour. 

(2) The restriction against settlement in the country constitutes 
undoubtedly the greatest divergence from similar systems elsewhere, 
and it is not difficult to see why it has been imposed in South Africa. 
In the other colonies which have been permitted to import coolies, 
there are no white men in the position of labourers, while the retail 
trade has for the most part been in the hands of coloured races. In 
Trinidad some of the Chinese, on the expiration of their contracts, 
employed their savings in trade, where their superiority to the local 
coloured races in intelligence and frugality enabled them to overcome 
all competition ; so that, if my memory serves me aright, they had in 
my time obtained almost a monopoly of the retail business. And 
the same result would in all probability have occurred in British 
Guiana but that the ground had been previously occupied by 
coloured Portuguese imported from Madeira, who are almost the 
equals of Chinese in the qualities necessary for success. But, unlike 
these colonies, South Africa, with a climate more favourable to 
white men, permits of their employment as labourers ; and though 
it is doubtful whether, in the presence of coloured races, they would 
ever be induced to occupy themselves permanently with the lower 
kinds of manual labour, except on their own farms or otherwise for 
their own exclusive benefit, there are occupations, such as supervision 
of labour and various handicrafts, which they might, and no doubt do, 
undertake, even in the hotter regions of the country, with advantage 
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to themselves and the community. But the Chinaman, if allowed 
to settle in the country after the termination of his contract, by his 
remarkable cleverness and power of adapting himself to new con- 
ditions, would quickly render himself a formidable competitor to the 
white race; and if a flow of immigration of Chinese, together with 
freedom of settlement, were permitted, I have little doubt that within 
a generation they would have taken almost complete possession of 
the field now occupied by white men, both in labour and the lower 
kinds of commerce. Indeed, seeing how Chinese, arriving in com- 
parative poverty, have in Hong Kong and Singapore acquired great 
riches, though in competition with Germans as well as British, I have 
scarcely less doubt that they would in Africa within the same period 
. have made a formidable intrusion even into the ranks of the greater 
merchants. 

Apprehension of such consequences from the advent of Chinese 
has evidently been by far the most potent cause ' for the exclusion of 
this race from Australia, and a similar fear will almost certainly unite 
the white people of South Africa in precluding coolies from permanent 
settlement. But, however the necessity of this inhibition may be 
deplored, I cannot see that it affords any valid objection to Chinese 
contract labour, and still less do I see that it is a condition rendering 
it @ nearer approach to slavery. Presuming that the immigrant is 
made acquainted with this condition when he enters into his contract, 
there is no hardship in his being compelled to fulfil it, even though 
he may see unexpected opportunities of still further bettering his 
fortune by evading it. By being returned to his own country, he is 
restored to a position of as complete freedom as that in which he was 
when he emigrated, and if he prefers to remain under the British flag 
he can settle in the Straits Settlements or Hong Kong, where his 
acquired property will be safe from official plunder. If he has been 
prudent and has not gambled away his savings, which, as his food is 
supplied to him, should be considerable, he will be substantially 
better off on his return, and so far at all events will have benefited 
by his temporary exile. 

For these reasons any argument against the system of Chinese 
labour in the mines on the ground of injury to the immigrants is, in 
my opinion, invalid, if it be assumed that there is, as there might be, 
strict official supervision of the labourers’ treatment while under 
contract. But on the correctness of this assumption depends the 
whole question whether, from the Chinese point of view, the system is 
justifiable. The evils exposed by the late Lord Shaftesbury, to the 
remedy of which he devoted his life, taught England that managers 
of mines and factories cannot be left without legal restrictions, and 
that these require Government inspection for their due enforcement. 


' Mr. Gladstone justly remarked that it was their virtues, not their vices, which 
caused their exclusion. 
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If such safeguards are necessary in England, where there is so much 
outside sympathy with the workers, how much more necessary must 
it be in the case of alien labourers living among people who have 
little in common with them but mere humanity, and most of whom 
are apt to regard them simply as intelligent machines? No doubt 
there are in South Africa, as there always have been and are in England, 
employers in whose treatment of their employees it would be difficult 
to find defects ; and, if all were as they, legal restrictions and inspec- 
tion would be supererogatory. But this is one of the many cases 
where the good must suffer for the bad, and, however unnecessary 
Government inspection may seem to an employer doing all that is 
possible for the health and welfare of his men, he should recognise 
(and will probably do so from exposure of delinquency in others) 
that there are those against whom this safeguard is absolutely necessary. 

Deliberate cruelty I believe to be very rare among English 
employers; but, according to my experience, there is prevalent 
among them want of consideration for the health of inferior races— 
which is sometimes even more generally injurious to them than 
intentional cruelty—and also a want of sympathetic tolerance for 
their prejudices and peculiarities, which is as potent as any other 
cause in producing discontent. It is sometimes said that the heavy 
cost of the labourer’s introduction affords a sufficient insurance of his 
good treatment ; but, apart from the consideration that that safe- 
guard would become very weak towards the end of the contract period, 
when the above cost had been nearly or completely covered, not only 
my own varied experience, but all the history of the past, goes to show 
that no weight at all can be given to such a view. As strong evidence 
of the correctness of this assertion may be cited the case of the West 
Indies under slavery. The African slave was then worth far more 
money to his employer than the cost incurred in South Africa for the 
introduction of a Chinaman, and yet, as shown by the Blue-books of 
the time, this consideration did not in some cases protect him from 
maiming and other forms of permanently injurious cruelty. 

Cruelty of the grosser kind is, however, likely to be so exceptional, 
and, in a populous neighbourhood such as the Rand, is so sure to be 
known if it did occur, that it probably might be safely left to the 
ordinary law ; but special supervision is required to guard against 
(1) injustice arising from want of consideration, such as compelling 
men to work when after illness their strength is insufficiently recovered ; 
(2) violent assaults under irritation (often caused by inability to under- 
stand the immigrants’ language) ; (3) unjust deduction from wages ; 
(4) illegal extension of the contract term; (5) forcible ejection of 
men from their houses, &c. According to my experience, wrongs 
under one or other of these categories are likely to be frequent, unless 
the nature of South African employers is exempt from the failings 
which I have too frequently observed elsewhere ; and the only means 
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of security against such abuses is by inspection on the part of absolutely 
independent inspectors, supported by fearless magistrates, who will 
not shrink from punishing even the most influential offenders. As 
these officers will have a by no means ‘rosy’ time in the strict 
performance of their duties, and will probably be subject to bitter 
attack in the interest of the offending employers, it is especially 
necessary that they should be firmly supported by a strong 
executive. 

With these necessary provisions for procuring justice to the coolies, 
T feel convinced that they would generally be so far contented as to 
have no desire to return to China, and from the Chinese point of 
view the system would be open to no exception, notwithstanding the 
restrictions which differentiate it from those established in other 
colonies. At the same time I find it difficult to imagine that such 
protective measures could be safely entrusted to responsible govern- 
ment with legislators chiefiy elected by employers, by white artisans 
who are apt to care little for the interests of others than themselves, 
and by Boers, whose best friends can hardly credit them with con- 
sideration for coloured men. The spirit in which our late enemies— 
soon, it is to be hoped, to become our friends—are likely to regard this 
question, may be gathered from a recent speech of General Botha, 
who is reported to have said, ‘ Those who import Chinese must control 
them.’ If this, as I suppose, means that managers must be allowed 
to deal as they please with their contract labourers so long as they are 
controlled, the whole system would then, in my opinion, really become 
@ near approach to slavery, and its further permission would be 
absolutely unjustifiable. For, while there are some employers who 
manage and keep order among coolies simply by tact, strict fairness, 
and consideration for their health and native prejudices, these are 
ordinarily very few; the majority even of educated Europeans are 
deficient in that faculty of the imagination which enables recognition 
of, and sympathy with, the point of view of coloured men ; and if, 
as employers of such, they are left without restraint, they will resort 
to force as the readiest means of control. This view being based on 
a somewhat extensive knowledge of occurrences in foreign as well as 
British dependencies, I feel convinced that if General Botha’s idea 
were carried into effect the jambok or some similar instrument of 
persuasion would soon be in general use for slight as well as grave 
offences. 

I am far from being one of those ultra-humanitarians who condemn 
flogging altogether ; there are some offences committed, whether by 
Europeans or coolies, for which I regard it as the most appropriate 
and best form of deterrent punishment when that is awarded under 
sanction of law and the restrictions so imposed. But to allow a 
manager to inflict this punishment at his discretion is another matter ; 
and, while in fullest accord with Lord Elgin in his generous tribute to 
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Lord Milner’s work,? and believing that much more might be said in 
his honour by those who are able to appreciate his stupendous diffi- 
culties; I feel sure that, had he had more experience of the contract 
system, he would never have given that permission for which he has 
so frankly expressed regret. 

Such being my view, I hold most strongly that when responsible 
government is granted to the Transvaal the control of the Chinese 
labour system should be retained entirely in the hands of the Imperial 
Government. The retention of this control would no doubt present 
some difficulty as seeming to infringe the principle of self-government ; 
but, in reality, there need be no such infringement. The Imperial 
veto being a name rather than a reality, a colony under responsible 
government has complete control of its own internal affairs. But 
the relations of such a colony with foreign governments and peoples 
are the concern of the Imperial Government, which cannot escape 
responsibility for them. When the Imperial Government permits 
emigration under contracts from China to such a colony, there is on 
its part an undertaking, whether expressed or implied, with the 
Chinese Government that the stipulations of these contracts shall be 
observed, and that the emigrants shall be justly and humanely 
treated. As the Chinese Government would therefore rightly attach 
discredit to Great Britain for any failure in compliance with this 
undertaking, his Majesty’s ministers, for our credit, not only with 
China, but with the civilised world, would require to take effective 
security for the due fulfilment of the obligation so incurred. 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies made it clear the other 
day that no such emigration from China could take place without 
the approval, if not the direct intervention, of the British imperial 
officers on the spot, who, in fact, ought to constitute the chief safe- 
guard that the contracts are properly understood by the intending 
emigrants. And this power of permitting or preventing emigration 
seems to suggest the solution of the difficulty. 

His Majesty’s Government might inform the Transvaal Govern- 


? Though foreign to the subject in hand, I cannot refrain from expressing 
astonishment at the recent condemnation of Lord Milner. In his consideration for 
natives he was far in advance of the general opinion of the white races in South 
Africa, and his administration as a whole was such, in my opinion, as to deserve the 
warmest gratitude of his countrymen. In common with many others who have since 
changed their views, I had immediately before the war much sympathy with the 
Boers ; I deemed that the Jameson raid, and circumstances connected with it, fully 
justified them in arming for protection against further incursions of the same kind ; 
but I cannot understand how any one who has impartially considered subsequent 
disclosures can fail to’ recognise that increase of armaments created the temptation 
to use them for attack, and that an attempt to exclude the British altogether from 
South Africa had been premeditated and practically predetermined before the 
negotiations with Lord Milner, so that postponement would only have involved more 
complete preparation. If this be admitted, Lord Milner’s administration seems to 
have been as perfect as was humanly possible. 
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ment that, without taking upon itself any executive functions in the 
colony, it must be satisfied that its obligations towards the Chinese 
Government are being properly discharged, and might at the same 
time make it clear that continued permission of this contract- 
immigration would depend upon the freedom of inspection allowed 
to officers appointed by itself, upon the manner in which abuses 
revealed by them are remedied, and upon the due embodiment in the 
local law of such measures, suggested by general or locai experience, 
as may be deemed necessary by his Majesty’s Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

Such conditions, or other better ones directed te the same end, 
with the considerations which compel their imposition, would require 
to be made clear on the grant of responsible government. Subse- 
quent misunderstanding would thus be avoided, and there would not 
be, even in appearance, any infringement of self-governing rights ; 
but, in any case, I hold that his Majesty’s Government must insist 
on such conditions and be firm in maintaining them, or a system, 
which properly regulated I hold, as shown below, to be necessary 
to the welfare and progress of South Africa, would quickly become 
open to fatal objection. 

So far as regards this system from the Chinese point of view. 
In discussing the question of benefit or injury to South Africa from 
this system, I feel on weaker ground, my opinion being based only 
slightly on personal experience and chiefly on what I have read and 
heard of the prevailing conditions. On one point indeed such 
experience as I have had has tended to confirm the very general 
impression that white men, even at very high wages, cannot be 
depended upon for manual work in countries where they see coloured 
men similarly occupied. Though they be free from this prejudice 
at first, they gradually acquire a sense of degradation which, after 
some months at most, puts an end to their service. A striking instance 
of this feeling occurred during my governorship of Fiji. When, 
under heavy pressure in the matter of time, I was providing for the 
construction of public buildings at Suva, the new capital of the colony, 
carpenters were attracted from Australia by the high wages offered 
(a guinea a day, to the best of my recollection) ; and yet they could 
not be persuaded to stay more than a few weeks owing, as was 
generally alleged, to their seeing Fijians engaged in similar work. 
Moreover, as regards unskilled labour, white men for its supply have 
on various occasions in the past been introduced into tropical 
colonies ; but all such experiments proved to be complete failures. 
This result was no doubt largely due to climate, which in sub-tropical 
Africa may be claimed to have less effect, even upon deep-level miners ; 
but there can hardly be a doubt that the feeling of degradation above 
indicated also operated largely. In spite, therefore, of certain 
short experiments which are said to have succeeded, I feel abso- 
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lutely convinced that white employment in the lower kinds of mining 
labour in a country such as the Rand, containing great numbers of 
coloured races, will never prove more than very temporarily successful 
or have other than a very spasmodic existence. It is of course 
possible that much higher wages than have yet been offered might 
render such employment more permanent ; but the question arises 
whether these would be consistent with any profit to employers. 
On this point I am not in a position to form a confident opinion, and 
can only express a doubt. Unthinking persons, when they see a 
large profit being earned in an enterprise, are led to believe that 
that would permit of a great increase in the rate of wages ; but anyone 
of practical experience knows that where an enterprise is on a great 
scale and the number of employees is large, a very small increase of 
wages will turn even a great profit into actual loss. It is indeed 
said (what from having seen so much of Chinese labour I am 
much inclined to doubt) that the European will do as much work 
as two Chinese ; but even if this be so, the wages would, I imagine, 
require to be three or four times greater than those received by Chinese 
to afford the least chance of obtaining and retaining a sufficient 
supply of British for the work now being done by inferior races. 
Considering that the auriferous ore in the Transvaal, though enor- 
mously abundant in quantity, is for the most part in quality of a very 
low grade, so that labour supplies an unusually large element in the 
cost of gold production, I imagine it to be extremely doubtful whether 
many of the mines could be worked without loss if they had to depend 
on white labour. For the above reasons I regard as hopeless the 
prospect of any general employment of Englishmen, or of any white 
men, as unskilled labourers in African mining; and when it is con- 
sidered that the intense heat of deep mines everywhere is in the 
Transvaal frequently equalled and sometimes surpassed by the heat 
above ground, I should expect among such labourers, employed for 
any length of time, a death-rate so enormous that the experiment 
would prove a failure from that cause alone. 

In my judgment, therefore, the number of European labourers 
who can be supported by the Transvaal depends mainly, if not 
entirely, on the available supply of coloured labourers—the more 
coloured the more white, the less coloured the less white—the latter 
being engaged mainly in skilled labour, in superintendence, and 
in the supplying of the different needs of the mining population. 

But even those who admit that whites are unsuitable for unskilled 
labour in the Transvaal are wont to urge that there are still available 
for that purpose the natives of the country, who only need justice, 
good treatment, and sufficient wages to be attracted in such numbers 
that no other unskilled labour would be required. Such a result is, 
of course, possible ; but if it occurred I venture to think that it would 
be seriously prejudicial to the general welfare of the country, unless 
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all I have read of South Africa is misleading. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the Chinese, the Rand mines require, I am told, 
many more hands; and, in view of the want of labour in 
Rhodesia and other parts of the country, the utmost supply thus 
obtainable would be quite insufficient for the enterprises already 
in existence, and would render impossible any further development 
of the mining area. And, further, if the mines were to be solely 
dependent for unskilled labour on natives, such labourers as are now 
available for agriculture and for other farm purposes would be 
largely withdrawn, and the Boer feeling against the mines would 
become still further embittered. Moreover, as the South African 
native in his antipathy to regular work appears to be much like the 
natives of all large countries where population is sparse relatively 
to the area it lives upon, I feel convinced that any permanent supply 
of native labour could only be retained by means of contracts, and 
such contracts would require to be supported by restrictions of liberty 
quite as severe as those imposed on Chinese. Perhaps even severer, 
because, while the escaping Chinaman would be recognisable every- 
where and would therefore be easily recovered, the native who got 
away only a short distance would rarely be caught. 

This view of the native labour question is founded less upon 
what I have read about South Africa than upon the analogy 
afforded by all other countries similarly situated. Coloured races— 
and many Europeans are like them in this respect—rarely, if 
ever, work unless they are obliged, and when there is abundant 
land from which the necessaries of life can be easily obtained, 
dependence can never be placed upon them for steady work in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes. As a rule, when they 
have earned a little money they go away to live at ease until it 
is spent. If for this reason labourers have to be brought from 
a distance, they can only be retained in regular service by con- 
tracts strictly enforced. Hence the necessity for the immigrant 
labour systems (in most respects similar to the Chinese system in 
the Transvaal) which have been established in the West Indies, 
Mauritius, Fiji, and Ceylon. And even in the densely populated 
peninsula of India the planters of Assam have had to resort to the 
same expedient in order to obtain the least chance of success for 
their enterprise. 

On the whole, though, knowing the possibility of abuse when 
supervision is lax and administration weak, I am by no means 
enamoured of the indentured system, I am yet fully convinced that 
for the continued working of the Transvaal mines a similar system, 
applied either to Chinese or natives, will prove, if it has not already 
proved, absolutely necessary. And, assuming the necessity of such 
a system, I should, for humanity’s sake, if for no other reason, prefer 
its application to Chinese, whom natural selection, operating through 
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thousands of years in a dense population, ignorant or careless 
of means to keep alive the weakly, has rendered constitutionally 
stronger than any other people, except perhaps the Japanese, whose 
race has been evolved under similar conditions. 

But, whatever may be the requirements of the mines, the question 
arises whether their continued working is necessary for the prosperity 
of South Africa, regarded as a British possession. On this point 
I should say that no competent and impartial person who has con- 
sidered the subject in all its bearings can entertain a doubt. Apart 
from the mines, the Transvaal presents but very slight attraction 
for European settlement, and the same, I apprehend, may be said 
with truth of much of South Africa beyond its limits. Though 
Australia is incomparably inferior to Canada as a field for agricultural 
settlement, owing to the far greater area of land which is necessary 
to support a family, I believe that none or scarcely any of the 
Australians who took part in the Boer war could be induced to settle 
in the country; and whatever may be the case with the Orange 
Colony, or other more favoured localities, there is no probability 
that, but for the mines, the Transvaal would retain other than a very 
insignificant number of British-born people. The mines closed, the 
British would quickly disappear, and the country would be left 
almost exclusively to the Boers, who would thus regain their desired 
predominance. Very possibly this anti-British aspiration will be 
gratified in the course of one or two generations, when the gold has 
been all extracted ; but it is to be hoped that, by that time, the bitter 
memories of the war having faded, the Boer, by liberal treatment 
and just government, will have become reconciled to British rule, 
and will no more than the French Canadian retain the desire to throw 
off allegiance to the Crown. But meanwhile, and as long as the 
Boers maintain their present attitude of hostility, which, considering 
their very recent defeat, cannot be regarded as unnatural, it is of the 
utmost importance that the British element of the population should 
be maintained at least at its present strength, and this, on the 
closing of any considerable number of the mines, would be impossible. 
Any withdrawal of coloured labourers from the mines would be 
followed by loss of occupation to some of the white men engaged 
as supervisors or skilled labourers, or in the supplying of the mines, 
while the complete failure of the Rand would deprive of their liveli- 
hood the many thousands so employed. 

Thus, though by no means favourable to Chinese introduction 
when the idea of it was first mooted, I, on full consideration of 
the circumstances, have somewhat regretfully acquired complete 
conviction that, if retained under strict Imperial control, the system 
of Chinese indentured labour should be allowed to continue, and that, 
as the mere fear of its threatened ending has paralysed trade and 
enterprise in South Africa, the realisation of that fear would prove 
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disastrous ; in fact, I foresee from this measure of exclusion, if such 
should unhappily be carried into effect, a complete predominance of 
the Boer in the Transvaal as well as in the Orange Colony, which, 
supported by the pro-Boer sympathisers, soon about to obtain the 
upper hand, in the Cape Colony, would undo the effect of the late 
war and prove a serious menace to the British Empire. 

The complacency with which many Englishmen regard the 
prospect of an early predominance in South Africa of a population 
of Dutch descent seems to be largely influenced by the example of 
French Canada; but in reality there is but slight analogy between 
the: two cases. In Canada, at the time of Lord Durham’s remark- 
able report, there had indeed been for a short period racial antagonism, 
rebellion, and disorder; but this had affected with serious injury 
but a comparatively small portion of the population, and, conse- 
quently, when Lord Durham proposed immediate self-government 
there was no universal bitterness against the British such as has 
recently been caused in South Africa by destruction of lives and 
property in a war lasting for several years. Thus, though content fol- 
lowed self-government in Lower Canada, notwithstanding the absence 
of a decidedly British legislature, which was deemed by Lord Durham 
to be a necessary safeguard, it does not at all follow—indeed, Boer 
oratory would render it highly improbable—that the same result 
would follow in South Africa if self-government is granted imme- 
diately. I doubt, indeed, whether there is any Englishman in South 
Africa, long enough resident there to comprehend the local conditions, 
who does not regard the grant of immediate self-government in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Colony, without Lord Durham’s safeguard, 
as a very hazardous experiment. It has, however, been apparently 
promised to both, and we can only patiently await the event. As the 
Boers must in any case be predominant in the Orange Colony, we can 
only entertain the hope, contrary to the belief of those who claim to 
know them best, that they will prove as generous to the British 
colonists there, and to those who took part with us in the war, as we 
have been to those who fought against us. If this hope should prove 
vain, a further heavy call on the pockets of the British taxpayer 
would seem to afford the only available redress for people who have 
a special claim on our protection. 

But though Boer predominance in the Orange Colony is now 
rendered practically certain, it is not so, happily, in the Transvaal ; 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that, while there is yet time, nothing 
will be done to preclude the establishment of Lord Durham’s safe- 
guard. Probably sufficient for that purpose would be the principle 
of representation in proportion to the number of voters ; but in any 
case some effectual means should, I venture to think, be adopted for 
securing British supremacy. 

Any such expedients would, however, prove only temporarily 
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successful if any serious injury were done to the mines, and for that 
reason alone, if there were no other, I deprecate in the strongest 
manner the cessation of Chinese immigration. 

In conclusion, it may be well to examine the causes of hostility 
to this immigration on the part of the labouring classes in England, 
which now practically control our politics. Those causes I imagine 
to be principally the following: (1) The belief that this coloured 
immigration injuriously affects white labourers in the same field. 
(2) The idea that that immigration is the proverbial ‘thin end of 
the wedge,’ and may be followed by a similar introduction of cheap 
labour into England. (3) Sympathy with the antagonistic attitude 
of the Australian democracy. As regards objection (1), it may be 
inferred from what has been stated above that the anti-Chinese 
movement is not only not beneficial, but seriously injurious, to the 
interests of British labourers in South Africa. To (2) I answer that 
any possibility of similar introduction of Chinese into England it 
is entirely within the power of the all-powerful labouring classes to 
effectually prevent. To (3) I reply as follows: Australians, having 
@ not unnatural desire to retain their country exclusively for white 
men, have prohibited the introduction of Chinese and other coloured 
races, though that involves the serious cost of keeping uncultivated, 
and rendering unproductive, the greater part of their territory ; but 
in applying to South Africa the prejudice derived from their own 
conditions, they forget that that country neither is, nor owing to 
the fecundity of the coloured race ever can be, a white man’s country, 
and that the exclusion of coloured labour under conditions which 
preclude competition with Europeans, which they so much fear at 
home, would, as I have shown, injure rather than benefit those whom 
they endeavour to serve by their sympathy. 

The above has been written in no spirit of antipathy to the Boers, 
not one of whom, in so far as I am aware, have ' ever seen. On the 
contrary, some of their qualities one cannot fail to greatly admire, 
and I have always sympathised with their heroic struggles for inde- 
pendence. But, on the other hand, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the leaders, whom they are apt to follow implicitly, are still 
actuated by bitter hostility to England. For this reason I hold 
strongly that we should wait awhile to see the use made of their 
inevitable predominance in the Orange Colony before permitting 
them to obtain a similar position in the Transvaal, where its misuse 
would be incomparably more dangerous. To allow this would 
indeed be putting all our eggs in one basket. 

I have above treated as inevitable the immediate grant of self- 
government to the two newly-acquired colonies, that impression 
being derived simply from speeches in Parliament, and not from 
any full knowledge of recent pledges. But, remembering that this con- 
cession was originally promised to be made only when circumstances 
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should permit (a qualification leaving much opening for diseretion), 
I am led to wonder what are the circumstances which render 
justifiably permissible the immediate adoption of an experiment 
fraught with such possibilities of danger, and whether in the absence 
of such the position assumed to be taken up is not one from which it 
is yet possible to honourably recede. If Boer loyalty follows the grant 
of self-government, well and good; but if it should not, what are 
the by no means impossible consequences? An opportunity, far more 
favourable than ever before offered, might be seized for safely plotting 
against the British connection. With Boer or Boer-sympathising 
Governments in two, and perhaps three, colonies, arms and muni- 
tions of war might be introduced in unlimited quantities without, on 
our part, any power of prevention. Request might then be made 
for the withdrawal of the British troops, when we should be com- 
pelled either to comply or to violate the principle of self-government. 
But whether we complied or not, we should be faced with the alterna- 
tive of either abandoning all South Africa, except Natal, or of entering 
upon a war more terrible and costly than the last and presenting 
much less prospect of our ultimate success. All things considered, 
the adoption of this policy of haste seems much like hazarding the 
integrity of the Empire on the cast of a die. 
Wm. Des Vevux. 
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THE CHINESE ARMY 


We learn from their history and literature that the Chinese were 
once a fighting people. In the Ping Fa, or Art of War, written six 
hundred years before Christ, there is instruction about shooting which 
might be followed with advantage by modern armies, even though 
they use rifles instead of bows and arrows. This is what is said in 
reference to fire discipline: ‘To waste arrows by random shooting, 
and afterwards to want them, is like waiting to be slain [or, in South 
African experience, to surrender] with the hands tied.’ Indeed, 
so much did the martial spirit prevail in those days that the Prince 
of the Wu State or Province established two corps of female soldiers. 
The ladies, however, giggled and laughed in the ranks until at length 
the commanding officer of each corps was beheaded for failing to 
maintain discipline. The corps then became very efficient. 

After some time patriotism was succeeded by pedantry. The 
horrid system which has now come to Great Britain, of appointing 
to offices by competitive examination, was instituted. Men who 
scored in Chinese classics gained good posts, but captains courageous 
were looked down upon instead of being rewarded. Henceforth 
the empire was to be defended by diplomacy or lies. ‘ Politeness 
is better than force,’ it was said, so posture and imposture came to 
be relied upon rather than proficiency in arms. 

Formerly there was no cohesion in the Chinese army, and each com- 
mander acted for himself with irresponsible light-heartedness. Indeed, 
until quite recently, there was no Imperial army but only provincial 
armies, which, in the absence of railways, could not easily be united. 
Certainly an attempt was made to join together part of these inde- 
pendent forces, and the result was called the ‘Green Banner’ army. 
So little confidence, however, was placed in these warriors, that when 
rebels had to be suppressed and foreign encroachers checked, peasants 
were hired at a higher rate of pay, and complimented with the title 
of ‘braves.’ In fact, the Chinese army used to be treated as ours 
was in the South African troubles. Chinese volunteers received 
more wages and the title of ‘ braves,’ as our volunteers got four 
shillings a day more than their fellow combatants of the regulars, 
and were called gallant ad nauseam. The only difference was that 
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our regular soldiers did the same and more work than the volunteers, 
but the Chinese had only garrison and police duties, and did not face 
the enemy at all. 

Then stupid conservatism used to cause military mandarins to 
wish everything to be done as it had been done, and to dread change 
as the greatest of evils. An illustration of this was pointed out to 
me upon the walls of Canton. Near one of the gates where the 
Chinese authorities in 1860 expected the allied British and French 
soldiers to attack the city, guns were laid and military mandarins 
sat in chairs of state to order them to be fired, but the foreign devils 
entered at a place where no preparation was made to receive them. 
The Chinese general excused himself to the authorities at Peking 
by saying that the capture of the city was not his fault, but was owing 
to the cowardly, unsoldierlike foreigners who would not face the 
guns, but came in where, according to the established rules of war, 
they ought not to have come in. Did we not hear something like 
this in reference to the Boers? It was said that these farmers were 
cowardly, &c., for not leaving cover and fighting as gentlemen or 
fools in the open. 

But what more than anything else prevented China from 
having a respectable army was the low estimation in which, until 
two or three years ago, the profession of arms was held. A 
military mandarin of the highest rank was less considered than the 
lowest civilian one. He was thought to be ez officio a fool, and his 
subordinates, coolies, too lazy to work. ‘You don’t use good iron,’ 
says a Chinese proverb, ‘to make nails, or a decent man to make 
a soldier.’ Well, it used to be said of the British army that it was 
‘manned by the scum of society and officered by the froth.’ 

Soldiers in China being thus looked down upon ceased to respect 
themselves. They deserted, robbed, and played the fool generally. A 
French general from Tonquin was paid the compliment of being asked 
to review some Chinese cavalry. They did their exercises in a place 
between two high ditches. ‘I want now,’ said the Frenchman, ‘to 
see them, not in close formation, but extended ; let them ride out 
some distance and show how they can scout.’ The Chinese com- 
manding officer was quite frightened by the proposal. ‘If we 
allowed that,’ he said, ‘half of them would desert and sell their 
horses.’ 

If the Chinese soldier had not much stomach for fighting it was 
no wonder, considering how little used to go into that member. A 
soldier’s ration of rice was so purloined between its departure from 
the public granaries and its arrival at his mouth that it scarcely 
kept him alive. His pay was from fourpence to sixpence of our 
money nominally, but he did not touch more than half that amount. 
The general took what he considered to be his due out of the money 
provided for paying the army, and passed it on to the next in command, 
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and he to his next, until it came down to Thomas Atkins, when it was 
small indeed. 

The people who got up the rebellions that were so common were 
generally soldiers cheated of their pay. A rebellion was a good 
business for the officers too. A military mandarin obtained money 
from the Government to provide more soldiers and war material, 
Part of this he gave to the leader of the rising to induce him to make 
peace, and the rest he took himself. 

The Chinese soldiers used to rob those whom they were hired to 
protect. In a town of which I heard, there was a row between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic native Christians—a sort of North 
of Ireland Orange riot. Soldiers were sent, not exactly to settle 
theological differences, but to keep the peace. The first day they 
demanded rice from the inhabitants, but cooked it themselves with 
their own charcoal ; the second day they commandeered both nce and 
charcoal, and the third day they forced the people to cook for them. 

Before quite recent reforms the clothing of troops troubled viceroys 
and provincial governors as little as did their food and payment. 
As arule, nothing was given to them except parti-coloured sleeveless 
linen jackets, which they wore over their ordinary coolie clothes, 
and slipped on and off to suit their convenience. On the back of 
the jacket the word ‘ Ping,’ or soldier, was inscribed. Without this 
label one might easily have made a mistake. Should courage fail 
the warrior, he threw off his jacket and retired into the comparative 
security of private life. Was there to be an inspection, and the 
military mandarin, having appropriated public money, had no soldiers 
to show, coolies were hired for the occasion and put into blue and 
red jackets. Falstaff said that he could get linen for his soldiers 
on any hedge; a military mandarin reversed this and got men for 
his linen in every village. A general inspected a regiment and lunched. 
When he was at the meal the jackets of the inspected men were sent 
to another place, and put on coolies who were then inspected. In 
several of the provinces the army was literally one of dry bones. 
The names of men long dead were kept upon the rolls, drawing pay 
and rations by proxy. 

There have been for some years quite up-to-date forts and guns 
in China, but there was always something wrong. Perhaps the 
ammunition provided did not suit the gun, or coal-dust had been 
supplied instead of powder. 

The fewer soldiers a provincial governor had, the better were they 
supplied with noisy musical instruments and unmeaning flags. Their 
tactics seemed to have been to beat so many gongs and exhibit such 
large colours that their foes might be too frightened to attack. This 
was not so scientific, but it was quite as brave, as modern Western 
warfare, which consists in finding the enemy and then hiding from 
him. 
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This was the condition of the Chinese army when the Japanese 
came along and knocked them sky-high. Then the nation began 
to think that it was time to set their military house in order, and 
they were confirmed in this opinion when the European Powers 
appropriated slices of their country and extorted enormous indem- 
nities, when at last the worm turned. 

Several times, when stationed at Hong Kong, I went on leave 
to important places in China and particularly noticed things 
military. The first time I went was four and a half years ago, and 
then the armies of the different provinces were in a transition 
state. I saw soldiers who had no other weapons than spears and 
gingalls, and no better clothes than rags, and on the other hand 
I saw some with Mauser rifles and even with waterproof coats 
which, when a sprinkle of rain fell, they put on over rather smart 
uniforms. 

But of course it was the war between Japan and Russia that not 
only awoke China but made her sit up and look about her. Since 
the beginning of that war there has been a Chinese military renais- 
sance. Just after it began I went for a tour in China and noticed 
how busy the military hive was. At Canton I saw the guard of the 
Viceroy with bugle band and all complete, and certainly the band 
did not appear to be organised in order to follow the injunction of an 
old military writer: ‘Spread in the camp of the enemy voluptuous 
musical airs so as to soften his heart.’ When the guards of honour 
who received the Viceroy at Hankow, during a visit I paid to that place, 
presented arms to his Excellency, they did not do so kneeling, as 
used to be the case, but in the most approved European style. Having 
very good introductions to the authorities at Ichang I was shown 
over the barracks, beginning with the school, for all these up-to-date 
soldiers mu-t learn to read and write. On the walls of the school 
there were maps and also portraits of some of the world’s great men. 
The only Britisher thus honoured was Ruskin. There were also 
cards upon which were shown every decoration and uniform of the 
Japanese army. Pains seem to have been taken to teach the soldiers 
that Japan is the only important country in the world. The 
barrack-rooms were small but not crowded, and the men’s arms and 
accoutrements were in good order. The men looked well fed and 
seemed to take great interest in physical drill. 

In summer khaki clothing is worn, and in winter cheap black - 
material trimmed with red. The officers have given up the flowing 
silk garments, horse-shoe cufis, embroidered breast-plates, and amber 
necklaces in which they used to rejoice, and are dressed in more 
Western fashion. 

China has recently started an Army Council for organising an 
Imperial army, and seems to have made more progress in that 
direction than has our Army Council. Its President is Yuan Shih-Kai, 
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the most honest and cleverest man in China, and nearly all its 
members have visited Europe or Japan. 

« It is said that there are at present ten divisions, or 120,000 men, 
in the new army, properly equipped and trained by foreigners. 
It is hoped that within the next ten years the numbers will 
mount up to half a million. Enlistment is voluntary, and for three 
years with the colours, after which the soldier passes into the first 
and second reserve. Recruits are carefully chosen after a period 
of probation. They must be between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age, five feet five inches tall, and able to lift a weight of 
150 lbs. No opium-smoker is accepted, or anyone who cannot 
get recommended by the head man of his village. 

There are now two or three colleges for educating officers in China, 
and provision has been made for sending a hundred students each year 
to military schools in Japan. A college, too, has been established for 
training medical officers. This will probably make the Chinese soldier 
fight better, for what he used to dread more than death was being 
left to die of his wounds, and that no one would make ritual offerings 
to a corpse abandoned on the battlefield. 

Considering the cheapness of living in China the pay of the new 
army is not bad. A private gets 12s. 6d. a month of our money, and 
non-commissioned officers in proportion. A subaltern has 90l. a year, 
a battalion commander, with allowances, about 325/., and a regi- 
mental commander nearly 900/. 

As regards the material of war we may observe that at Han Yang, 
Foochow, Tientsin, and other places there are arsenals where guns 
of the newest pattern are turned out. 

A word now as to the quality of the present Chinese soldier. A 
Chinaman is, as a rule, active, sober, and docile, and what he learns 
he. never forgets. He can live upon nothing, and has little or no 
objection to dying. These are the qualities of a good soldier. 

} If Chinese soldiers have on many occasions fought so badly that 
the army came to be considered a negligible quantity, this is simply 
because they were badly fed and badly led. 

But it is not true that they have always fought badly. At Tientsin 
six years ago they were not more in number than its defenders, and 
yet they very nearly took the city. And the admirable way in which 
Chinese gunners then worked their guns surprised everyone. So well 
concealed was one gun, that did much mischief, that it could not be 
located for three days. Eventually it was found in the inner room 
of a house, firing through the outer room, a compound, and the 
gate leading to the street. 

That a handful of foreigners were able to defend the Legations 
at Peking is often adduced to show the worthlessness of Chinese 
soldiers. Their attack, however, was a half-hearted one. The 
Empress Dowager, though willing to have the Europeans put an end 
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to, had not the courage of her hatred. First she would, and then 
she would not, so orders and counter-orders were given to the troops. 

I have seen the regiment that we organised at Wei-hai-Wei, and no 
soldiers could drill better. They fought, too, in a way that did them 
credit at Tientsin. 

The thirty foreign military officers who lately saw, by invitation, 
the first manceuvres of the new Chinese army were astonished. 
They came to mock, and they remained, if not to pray, at least 
to confess that what had been accomplished during the last four 
years came as a revelation to them. 

Thirty-five thousand men were concentrated at a place not less 
than fifty miles from the nearest barracks ; but there was not a hitch 
in the transport arrangements. In four hot and trying days hardly 
a man fell out, which shows that they were well fed and cared for. 
The Times correspondent says that the foreign officers present highly 
praised the fire discipline of the troops, and the intelligent way in 
which they availed themselves of cover. The mounted infantry 
(not the cavalry) were thought good, and most of the critics found 
something to learn from the work of the engineers and their methods 
of carrying tools. 

Thinking of the 400,000,000 inhabitants of China, and of the 
wonderful resources of the country, Napoleon said at St. Helena, 


‘When China is moved it will change the face of the globe.’ Well, 
China is moved with a vengeance for past bad treatment, and some 
will have cause to regret that sleeping dogs were not allowed to lie. 


E. J. Harpy. 





ADMIRALTY POLICY AND THE NEW 
NAVAL ESTIMATES 


Tue Navy Estimates for the coming financial year have been pre- 
pared and introduced in unusual circumstances. Mr. Robertson 
informed the House of Commons that the new Government found 
the Estimates practically complete ; and Lord Cawdor, at the end of 
November, before leaving office, had published a detailed ‘Statement 
of Admiralty Policy.’ Lord Tweedmouth had followed the excellent 
precedent established by Lord Spencer and adopted by Lord Goschen, 
and had made no change in the naval members of the Board, who 
had advised and been jointly responsible with Lord Cawdor for the 
provisional Estimates which Lord Tweedmouth and his colleagues 
decided to adopt, with certain reservations and minor adjustments. 
In order to understand the position it is therefore necessary to consider 
not merely the Estimates themselves, but to study the elaborate 
statement published by Lord Cawdor and a short explanatory memo- 
randum issued with the Estimates. The ordinary reader may well 
find a difficulty, therefore, in mastering the principal points in 
the Estimates. In this paper an endeavour has been made to 
state these points briefly, and to deal with some matters of special 
interest on which fresh light has been thrown by recently published 
official documents. 

The main fact in the Estimates for 1906-7 is that the total ex- 
penditure provided for is less by 1,520,000. than the corresponding 
provision made last year, and five millions less than the provision in 
1904-5. Even with this reduction the net expenditure approaches 
thirty-two millions (31,869,500/.). For 1896-7 the expenditure was 
about twenty-two and a quarter millions ; the following year it was a 
little below twenty-one millions. It then rose steadily to thirty millions 
in 1900-1, to thirty-one millions in 1902-3, 35,709,000/. in 1903-4, and 
reached a maximum (36,859,700/.) in 1904-5. The last-mentioned year 
and its predecessor were in many ways exceptional ; abnormal charges 
fell upon them, including the unexpected purchase and equipment of 
two Chilian ships, involving a non-recurring outlay of two millions, 
of which more than half fell on 1904-5. Concurrently very heavy 
demands for new construction had to be met in consequence of the 
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state of progress of numerous battleships and armoured cruisers then 
building. In the two years 1903-4, 1904-5, the direct expenditure 
on new construction (including the Chilian ships) exceeded eleven 
millions per annum ; whereas the average expenditure on new con- 
struction during the preceding five years had been a little over 
eight millions per annum. The exceptional conditions for 1904-5 
must not be overlooked when considering subsequent reductions, 
because they have been made from a ‘ high-water mark’ of expenditure, 
due partly to unforeseen and unavoidable causes, not likely to recur. 
All the same, the taxpayer must welcome the turn of the tide. 

The question naturally arises, To what cause may be attributed 
chiefly the reduction of five millions as compared with 1904-5, and of 
one and a half millions as compared with 1905-6? If one accepted 
statements made not merely by unofficial writers, but by responsible 
Ministers—including the late Prime Minister and Lord Lansdowne— 
the principal cause of reduction in naval expenditure would be found 
in the removal of obsolete ships from the effective list. The writer 
showed this explanation to be incorrect in this Review for May 1905, 
when dealing with Mr. Balfour’s speech at Glasgow. When Lord 
Lansdowne subsequently repeated the claim in a debate in the House 
of Lords attention was drawn to its inaccuracy. As the fiction still 
has currency, it may be well to state the facts once more. Last year’s 
reduction of three and a half millions, as compared with the ‘ record ’ 
year preceding, was obtained as follows: Less expenditure on new 
construction (due largely to completion of purchase of Chilian ships), 
about two and a quarter millions; less expenditure on maintenance, 
repairs, and sea stores for the fleet, 650,000/.; less expenditure on 
naval armaments, 660,000/. The decrease on maintenance and repairs 
might be thought to result from the removal of obsolete ships last year. 
In the previous article it was shown that this was not so; and Mr. 
Pretyman (then Financial Secretary to the Admiralty) in the House 
of Commons did not venture to claim a saving from that source of as 
much as 100,000/. The chief causes of lessened expenditure were 
diminished provision for new ships and new armaments, and cutting 
down provision for the maintenance of the fleet. ‘ Weeding out’ 
obsolete ships had extremely little effect on expenditure in 1904-5, 
and the official representatives of the Admiralty had to admit the fact 
when challenged to give definite figures for savings resulting from that 
action. The further reduction of one and a half millions made in the 
new Estimates as compared with those for 1905-6 is distributed as 
follows: Less expenditure on new construction, 256,000/.; less 
provision for maintenance and sea stores of the fleet, 539,000/.; less 
provision under Store Vote, about half a million. In addition the 
Estimates for 1906-7 have been relieved to the extent of more than 
280,000/. by purchasing armour in advance and paying for it out of 
savings made on the aggregate Navy Votes for 1905-6. Readers 
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interested in the subject may turn to the correspondence between the 
Admiralty and the Treasury on the latter item. My lords of the 
Treasury ‘received the intimation with some surprise’ when their 
lordships of the Admiralty expressed their intention to take the 
course described, and to pay in advance for armour required in 
1906-7. The Treasury further indicated their non-preparedness for the 
announcement that the reduction of one and a half millions on the 
Estimates for 1906-7, announced in Lord Cawdor’s statement of 
November last, was contingent on ‘an expenditure of 280,000/. for 
purposes other than those for which Parliament had granted the 
money.’ Finally, a supplementary estimate was presented to Parlia- 
ment in March, an interesting debate arose thereon, and the incident 
is now closed. It has had the useful effect of indicating how 18 per 
cent. of the reduction made for 1906-7 has been obtained; and the 
Comptroller- and Auditor-General will doubtless deal further with the 
point when reporting on the Navy accounts for 1905-6. 

Speaking broadly, the Navy Estimates for 1906-7 and those for 
last year are in close agreement, except as regards Vote 8, which 
provides (in three sections) for shipbuilding, maintenance, and repairs 
at an aggregate cost of 13,823,000/.—43 per cent. of the total estimate. 
On this vote a reduction of 1,590,000/. is made as compared with 
last year, and about 4,600,000]. as compared with 1904-5. The 
second section of Vote 8 provides for maéériel, including stores for the 
fleet and dockyards. On this section a change has been made in the 
system of accounts; the apparent decrease from 1904-5 is nearly 
two millions, and the real decrease about 1,378,000]. The magnitude 
of the change made this year will be better understood when it is stated 
that the average sum provided annually in the seven preceding 
financial years has been about 4,900,000/. ; whereas the corresponding 
provision for 1906-7 (on the old basis of accounts) is 3,400,000/.— 
less than 70 per cent. of that average. In Lord Cawdor’s statement 
it was explained that a 


general revision of reserves has taken place and clearance of obsolete stock is 
in progress ; arrangements for the supply of essential stores in time of war or 
other emergency have been developed, and the saving of the storage of large 
reserves in Government buildings for emergency in quantities out of all 
proportion to turnover is thus avoided. 


In another passage it was explained that 


in considering the Supply Votes allowance has been made for the utilisation of 
the stocks of articles that had accumulated at the several naval establishments, 
for requirements being met by supplies under standing contracts, and for the 
avoidance of further accumulations of stocks of articles that can be readily 
obtained from the trade or open market in this country. 


It is unquestionably desirable to prevent undue accumulation 
of stores, with consequent deterioration of many articles, and danger 
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of other articles becoming obsolete before issue if kept in store for 
long periods. On the other hand, since the efficiency of the fleet 
and its capability for prompt and continuous action in time of war 
depend largely upon the maintenance of adequate stocks of naval 
stores in the dockyards, such a sweeping reduction as has been made— 
probably to the extent of half a million for the coming year—requires 
to be most carefully considered. In his speech introducing the 
Estimates Mr. Robertson recognised this large depletion of stocks, 
and alluded to its effect in reducing the Estimates for 1906-7. He 
also said that he did ‘not believe that the efficiency of the Navy 
or the sufficiency of the stores will be found to have suffered by this 
operation.” To what extent Mr. Robertson may have been able to 
make personal investigation in the short time since he took office 
we have no information; but so far as it goes his concurrence with 
action taken by the preceding Board is satisfactory. This is not the 
first time that the Store Vote has been reduced, and nothing is easier 
than to diminish expenditure by drawing upon stocks for a year or 
two. It may be hoped that when the Store Vote is reached the House 
of Commons will receive more detailed information on this important 
subject ; and it will be interesting hereafter to read what the Comp- 
troller- and Auditor-General has to say thereon. Unfortunately that 
report will not be available to the public for some time to come, 
when its criticisms will be belated. The report for 1904-5 has 
just appeared, and gives about 4,600,000/. as the value of stocks on 
the 3lst of March, 1905, so that the reduction of the vote in 1906-7 
involves a reduction in stocks of over 10 per cent. 

The maintenance of completed ships in good repair is essential 
to the fighting efficiency of our fleet. The new Estimates show a 
reduction of 16 per cent. in the provision made for maintenance, 
repairs, and sea stores as compared with the Estimates for last year ; 
the writer may be pardoned therefore for resuming a discussion begun 
in these pages in July 1905. At that time the subject could be dealt 
with only in general terms. Mr. Pretyman had declined to give 
even an approximate estimate of the savings which were expected 
to result from striking off a number of ships from the effective list. 
Appeals for information had been made by the present Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty and other speakers during the Naval 
debates, but had been fruitless. It became obvious, in the course 
of the discussion, that no exact official estimate had been made, 
although claims had been put forward repeatedly that very large 
savings would result from the removal of obsolete ships from the 
official Navy List. Lord Cawdor’s last statement, however, contains 
an official estimate—in ‘skeleton’ form, it is true, and in ‘round’ 
figures, but still worth having. According to it the cost of main- 
tenance for the entire fleet, except ships building, was 3,950,000I. 
under the former organisation, and will be 3,105,000/. under the 


— 
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new organisation. No direct or complete statement is appended to 
this estimate showing how the anticipated economy of 845,0001. 
per annum—21 per cent. of the former cost—is to be effected. The 
subject of ‘ obsolescence of warships ’ is treated at great length ; and 
this circumstance, taken in association with former speeches by 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Pretyman, and other responsible persons, makes 
it fair to assume that the principal cause of anticipated economy 
on maintenance and repairs is to be found in the removal of obsolete 
ships. After a careful study of Lord Cawdor’s statement and of all 
available official documents the writer desires to place on record his 
opinion : (1) that the ‘ weeding-out’ of ships from the effective list 
during the last two years cannot have effected a reduction of 845,000/. 
per annum in the cost of maintenance and repairs ; (2) that the estimate 
of 3,105,000/. for the future annual cost of upkeep of the fleet is 
insufficient. The principal reasons for these conclusions will be 
briefly stated, but it is first necessary to examine closely what has 
been done in the last two years. 

Official statements, made in Parliament and elsewhere, asserted 
that 155 ships had been ‘ weeded out.’ In this Review last May it 
was shown that these statements were misleading, being contradicted 
by Parliamentary returns supplied by the Admiralty. Lord Cawdor’s 
statement reiterates the claim, and repeats the number, alleging 
that after ‘a searching criticism of all ships belonging to the Navy 
in order to estimate their value as fighting machines’ it was decided 
to relegate ‘some 150 ships to the non-effective list.” Of course 
Lord Cawdor is not responsible for the number of ships said to 
have been removed; but his statement cannot be allowed to pass 
unchallenged, although in dealing with it some repetition of previous 
analyses must be made. The Parliamentary Paper in question is 
No. 74, Part II., of March 1905; it can be bought for a penny, and 
gives particulars of 155 ships said to be ‘ struck off the list of effective 
ships of war,’ divided into five groups. The first group contains 
twenty-seven vessels described as ‘of comparatively small fighting 
value, whose armaments have not been surrendered.’ Of these 
twenty-seven vessels, ten second-class protected cruisers and six 
third class are specifically named in another Admiralty return, issued 
in the same month, as vessels ‘ not struck off the effective list.’ When 
the discrepancy was pointed out it was officially explained that 
these twenty-seven vessels were to be treated as reserves to meet 
the ‘waste of war’; yet no money was to be spent upon their 
maintenance. The writer asserted that such neglect must involve 
serious deterioration ; it has since been stated in the Press that orders 
have been given to preserve the machinery and armament fittings 
of vessels in this group, placed at the Motherbank, in the Medway, 
the Kyles of Bute, and elsewhere. Whether this amendment of the 
original orders is, true or not, official utterances indicate clearly that 
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these twenty-seven vessels ought to be regarded gs still effective 
for service. A great deal has been said about their unfitness for the 
‘ first fighting line ’ ; but no one has imagined that such vessels would 
find a place in the line of battle, having regard to the ages of the 
armoured ships and the types of protected and unprotected craft. 
The total of 155 vessels ‘ struck off’ is thus diminished to 128. 

A second group includes thirty-six ‘ships available for subsidiary 
purposes of war, four cruisers, fifteen sloops, and seventeen gunboats, 
To these a third group is added, containing a sea-going tug and 
a gunboat. These thirty-eight vessels are not intended to be used 
for fighting purposes. Certainly none of them ever had a place in 
the ‘ first fighting line’; but the gunboats and sloops are able to 
perform certain services in connection with the protection of British 
interests abroad that larger vessels cannot fulfil. This is admitted, 
somewhat grudgingly, by the Admiralty ‘Statement of Policy.’ 
Whatever use may be made of these vessels it is obviously absurd 
to treat them as not needing further expenditure for maintenance if 
the official plan of campaign contemplates their employment. Making 
this further deduction from the grand total of 155 ships, the real 
number classed as ‘ vessels obsolete, for sale, &c.; guard, receiving, 
school ships, &c.,’ falls to ninety ships. From this number further 
deductions must be made before the real effect of action taken in the 
last two years can be ascertained. 

A safe guide as to the effective ships of the Royal Navy at any 
date can be found in the annual returns with which the name of 
Sir Charles Dilke is associated, supplemented by reference to other 
official publications. Applying this test to the Parliamentary return 
(74, Part II.) of ships struck off the effective list, certain interesting 
results are obtained. No fewer than twenty-five out of the ninety ships 
obsolete, for sale, &c., were hulks used for harbour services—guard- 
ships, receiving-ships, school-ships, &c. The construction of naval 
barracks and training establishments on shore, in accordance with 
the policy initiated long ago, the execution of which is now nearing 
completion, has rendered the continued employment of these vessels 
unnecessary ; but it can hardly be said that they were previously 
reckoned among ‘ effective ships of war.’ Similarly four old sea-going 
training-ships having finished their service would naturally have disap- 
peared without comment ; yet their names swell the list. Eleven small 
gunboats used in connection with the gunnery schools and for minor 
harbour services are similarly included. Altogether forty-seven 
vessels out of the ninety named in the return, and included in the 
grand total of 155 ships, were absolutely non-effective for war. The 
question of their disposal was one merely of convenience; and, 
following precedent, they would have been sold or broken up without 
remark. 

The action of which so much has been heard resolves itself, there- 
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fore, when examined closely, into a removal from the effective list 
of forty-three vessels made up as follows: Four armoured cruisers, 
three second-class protected cruisers, fifteen third-class protected 
cruisers, seven unprotected third-class cruisers, eight torpedo gun- 
boats, six gunboats and sloops. Out of the forty-three vessels a 
considerable number were on their ‘last legs,’ the designs having 
been prepared twenty or more years ago ; and, as a matter of course, 
they would have disappeared from the effective list shortly. This 
statement covers all the small unprotected craft—fifteen in number— 
except six torpedo gunboats of the Sharpshooter class. It also applies 
to the Arethusa, designed twenty-seven years ago, whose sister-ships 
have been assigned to subsidiary services, and to the Warspite, de- 
signed twenty-five years ago. Hence one arrives at the total of 
twenty-six vessels of more modern types actually removed, this total 
being made up of three armoured cruisers (Orlando type), two pro- 
tected second-class cruisers (Mersey type), fifteen protected third- 
class cruisers, and six torpedo gunboats. These vessels, of course, 
did not belong to the first fighting line, but they were equal or superior 
in fighting efficiency to vessels of similar types, and of about the 
same age, still maintained on the effective list of foreign navies, Their 
sudden withdrawal, therefore, involved a corresponding diminution 
in our reserves of ships. The manner in which that withdrawal was 
carried out also challenged criticism. Telegraphic orders to foreign 
stations put out of commission at once ships which had been recently 
and thoroughly refitted and left them to deteriorate in distant ports. 
Some vessels actually remained in commission for a year or so after 
they were described as ‘thrown upon the scrap-heap.’ There was 
no real need for urgency in carrying out the plan, even if it had been 
of undoubted merit, and its wisdom was questioned by many whose 
opinions were entitled to respect. What made the change of policy 
still more remarkable was that it occurred under the administration 
of a Board of Admiralty which had authorised in recent years large 
expenditure on repairs of vessels struck off the list. A new First 
Sea Lord had taken office, it is true; but not long before he had 
been a member of the Board, and in that capacity necessarily shared 
responsibility for expenditure on ships subsequently condemned. 
It was natural, therefore, to look for full explanation of the reasons 
for this sudden volte-face. The official literature on the subject was 
voluminous enough. The advantages and economies anticipated from 
new departures were described in detail, but awkward questions 
such as those to which reference has been made were evaded. They 
cannot be ignored, because the Comptroller- and Auditor-General in 
his official reports has drawn attention to the facts. His Report on 
Dockyard Expense Accounts for 1904-5 (published a few days ago) 
tabulates expenditure incurred during the three years ending the 
3lst of March, 1905, on repairs and refits of vessels ‘ weeded out’ 
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under the new scheme. The total expenditure was 338,000/., and of 
this about 150,000/. was spent on the twenty-six vessels of modern 
types mentioned above. More than 100,000/. was spent on the 
fifteen third-class protected cruisers now treated as worthless, many 
of which compare well with vessels recently completed or refitted by 
foreign navies. 

Lord Cawdor devotes a lengthy section of his statement to the 
‘obsolescence of warships.’ He does not explain, however, why 
ships were ‘scrapped’ immediately after large expenditure was in- 
curred upon their refits. The difficulties of the Admiralty in deciding 
when ships shall be struck off the effective list are emphasised. 
Similar difficulties have always existed, and the process of elimination 
has to go on in every fleet. No doubt ‘changes are far more rapid 
and far-reaching in extent than ever before’; but all navies are 
subject to like conditions. Naval force is a strictly relative term ; 
those responsible for the Royal Navy must see to it that in both 
matériel and personnel, in the first fighting line and in reserves of 
ships, our position is assured. The sound principle is accepted that 
‘general conditions have to be assessed, doubtful ships compared 
with those of other countries, and a classification of their fighting 
value arrived at.’ But the application of that principle does not 
justify striking off the effective list ships of comparatively modern 
types, while France and Germany are careful to retain’ vessels of less 
power, and in the United States the need for similar vessels is recog- 
nised. If the Board of Admiralty, who are responsible, had simply 
stated that our reserves remained ample in all classes of ships, after 
the revision of the effective list, the position would be intelligible and 
controversy would cease. That course has not been followed, and 
instead one finds only general assertions like the following: ‘A 
large refit to pay for itself must make a ship efficient for at least 
three years. The question to be answered is, Is such and such a ship 
really worth making efficient for three years to come ?’ 

The practical facts worth noting are that in foreign navies—especi- 
ally those of France and Germany—it is thought worth while to expend 
large sums on ships not superior to those struck off the Royal Navy 
List, in order to maintain a reserve of ships. In Germany, as is well 
known, the Navy Bill provides for building new and more powerful 
vessels to take the place of existing units in the fleet when the latter 
attain certain ages. It is equally notorious that vessels which have 
been nominally replaced by new ships are taken in hand, thoroughly 
repaired, modernised, in some cases re-armed, and kept as reserves. 
This action is based on former British practice, and deserves careful 
consideration. One example of recent foreign action out of many 
may be given. The Hertha class of protected cruisers in the German 
Navy date from 1895, are about 5,600 tons displacement, steam 
nineteen knots, and are armed with two 82-inch and eight 5°9-inch 
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guns. It is stated that they are to be thoroughly refitted at a cost 
of 50,0001. per vessel, and to have new boilers. On our side there is 
a disposition to treat protected cruisers as of little value, and to sell 
armoured cruisers of the Orlando class, which in speed, armament, 
and protection are not inferior to the Herthas. 

The doctrine that thorough refits should be based on preparation 
for a minimum period of three years’ further active and continuous 
service obviously does not apply to reserves of ships. Continuous 
attention to machinery and armaments is essential to readiness for use 
in time of need. Neglect of this elementary precaution in regard to 
vessels nominally retained as reserves, but on which it was stated that 
no money would be spent, was the feature in the Admiralty scheme as 
first announced, which was condemned by all practical shipbuilders and 
shipowners, and is said to have been abandoned. Without expending 
large sums or modernising fittings and equipments, these older ships 
can be kept in good order, so far as all items are concerned which 
affect their sea-going capability and fighting efficiency ; and nothing 
more is needed. 

Throughout the official apologia there runs a tacit assumption 
that only recent and powerful classes of warships need be considered, 
and that, under existing conditions, smaller, earlier, and weaker 
vessels are of little value. This assumption is contrary to experience 
and to the teachings of history. There always has been and always 
will be room for many types in a great service like the Royal Navy, 
and a need for vessels having no pretensions to places in the first 
fighting-line. In a lengthy passage the attempt is made to justify 
the withdrawal from foreign stations of numerous small vessels which 
have hitherto given local protection to British interests. Stress is 
laid on the recent ‘imposing and ubiquitous display of the flag 
and of naval power, never before attained by the Royal Navy.’ It 
remains certain, however, that these imposing displays are possible 
only under peace conditions, and, whatever may be their value, they 
cannot afford ready and local protection of our interests abroad 
such as has hitherto been available. Moreover, they cannot be 
extended to many important localities. Gunboats may each ‘ cost 
12,0007. a year for upkeep’; but it may be worth while to have 
them at that price. The statement says: ‘Since it is conceivable 
that isolated cases may arise where it may still be convenient to 
make use of a gunboat, small vessels are kept in reserve at appropriate 
bases, . . . not necessarily in commission, but ready, if required, for 
special purposes.’ This somewhat grudging admission that gun- 
boats are not entirely ‘played out’ is interesting, and its practical 
value depends upon the care taken to maintain these vessels at the 
‘appropriate bases.’ If they are not properly dealt with they will 
certainly not be ready when required. 


Summing up the situation, it appears that the real clearance of 
Vor. LIX—No, 350 Ss 
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ships from the effective list amounted to forty-three out of the reputed 
total of 155, twenty-six of the forty-three being of comparatively 
modern types. The first cost of these forty-three vessels was, roughly, 
54 millions sterling, and this original capital value is the true basis— 
as explained in a previous article—on which the annual charge for 
maintenance and repairs should be estimated. A liberal allowance 
for this charge would be about 250,000/. The official estimate shows 
a total saving per annum of 845,000/., and it is not easy to explain 
how the difference can be accounted for. Of course, there are the 
hulks, harbour ships, &c., which had to be maintained, but no one 
will assert that they cost anything like 600,000]. per annum. More- 
over, it must not be overlooked that the barracks and store establish- 
ments, which have taken the place of harbour ships, have involved 
very large expenditure under the Naval Works Loan Bill, and will 
require large annual outlay for maintenance and amortisation of the 
loan, which outlay must be set against the former upkeep of the 
harbour ships. Obviously, further information is desirable in regard 
to these changes, and in no point is it needed more than in respect 
of the actual expenditure on ships still reckoned available as fighting 
reserves and for subsidiary purposes in war. The writer’s conclusion, 
from independent investigation, is that the official estimate of 
3,105,000. for the annual expenditure on repairs, maintenance, and 
sea stores for the existing fleet is considerably less than the amount 
which ought to be provided, having regard to the fact that the capital 
value of that fleet approaches ninety millions sterling, exclusive of ships 
building. Repairs may be postponed for a time. This has been done 
repeatedly in the past, and has always been followed by large sub- 
sequent expenditure. The Comptroller and Auditor-General, in a 
report just presented, has drawn attention to the fact that in 1904-5 
certain important refits were postponed or abandoned, with a diminu- 
tion of nearly 264,000/. in actual expenditure on upkeep as com- 
pared with the Estimates. Obviously this condition of affairs cannot 
be perpetuated without serious detriment to the efficiency of the 
Royal Navy, and it is as necessary to make adequate provision for 
maintenance of completed ships as to provide for new construction 
on a proper scale. 

Closely connected with the claims made for ‘ savings effected by 
weeding-out useless ships’ is that relating to ‘savings on works.’ 
Lord Cawdor on this head remarks: ‘ Many projects which appeared 
inevitable owing to want of dockyard accommodation can be abandoned. 
. . . The saving here has been about five millions sterling.’ This is an 
explicit statement ; none the less it needs explanation. It can hardly 
be intended to convey the meaning that by removing forty-three ships 
from the effective list and forty-seven ships from the list for ‘ harbour 
services,’ &c., a saving of five millions sterling has been effected on 
works necessary for the accommodation of the fleet. If it means that, 
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after fuller consideration, the Admiralty has decided to abandon as 
unnecessary great extensions contemplated at Chatham dockyard, 
and to diminish outlay at Rosyth and other places, so reducing ex- 
penditure (previously declared to be necessary) by five millions sterling, 
the position is intelligible ; but it is not creditable to those responsible 
for the original schemes. The term ‘savings’ does not appear ap- 
propriate in these circumstances. Nothing would be easier than 
to carry the system much beyond the amount named by first putting 
forward inflated or ill-considered Estimates, and then adopting some 
modest scheme. Here, again, the large expenditure on buildings for 
naval barracks, training establishments, &c., just mentioned must 
not be overlooked. Nor should it be forgotten that a large proportion 
of the ships struck off are of comparatively light draught and moderate 
dimensions, so that accommodation for them in our naval ports could 
be found in berths quite unsuitable for larger and more modern vessels. 
The primary cause of the great outlay (seventeen to eighteen millions) 
in adapting naval ports to the present needs of the fleet is the enor- 
mous growth in dimensions and draught of battleships and cruisers of 
recent construction, and in the larger numbers of vessels. 

Reference is made also in Lord Cawdor’s statement to economies 
resulting from the withdrawal of smaller ships from foreign stations. 
It is stated that, so long as they remained, yards, hospitals, &c., had 
to be maintained for the repair and equipment of the small craft. 
Then follows a passage that deserves quotation in full: ‘ Now that 
large ships, capable of conveniently making passages across the ocean, 
do the work of these smaller vessels, the home ports can to a great 
extent do the repairs and equipment.’ Everyone knows that the 
small ships would have had no difficulty in ‘ making passages across 
the ocean ’—‘ conveniently’ or otherwise—if it had been thought 
desirable to bring them home for repairs and to leave the stations 
undermanned for a time. Everyone recognises also that our foreign 
naval establishments were primarily created and subsequently developed 
as bases for British fleets, and not as refuges for small craft. This is 
demonstrated conclusively by the scale of dock accommodation 
provided at Halifax, Bermuda, Esquimalt, the Cape, and elsewhere. 
It is interesting also to note that the North American Station, and 
Bermuda in particular, received great extensions of accommodation 
for large ships when the present First Sea Lord was Controller of the 
Navy, not long before his appointment as Commander-in-Chief. Those 
who followed the debates on the Navy Estimates last year will recollect 
that Mr. Pretyman (then representing the Admiralty) sketched a 
programme under which these foreign naval establishments were to be 
locked up during peace and again brought into use when war threatened. 
That is the substance of the statement made to the House of Commons. 
It was obviously unlikely to prove workable or satisfactory as regards 
war requirements, although it might have resulted in lessened peace 
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expenditure. Quite recently it has been announced that the Canadian 
Government will take charge of the yards at Halifax and Esquimalt, 
which is a much better arrangement, and should prevent the possibility 
of embarrassments occurring, such as would have been inevitable 
when (if ever) the ‘ unlocking’ process had been undertaken. Bases 
for the fleet are no less necessary now than they have been in the past ; 
their maintenance necessarily involves expenditure which must be 
met ; but they may be well worth retaining at considerable cost, and, 
if they are to be of service in war, they must be thoroughly organised 
and kept efficient during peace. 

New construction is more generally interesting, although not 
more important, than questions relating to maintenance and repairs. 
Many suggestive facts lie buried in the mass of figures appearing in 
the Navy Estimates, and some of the more important may be brought 
to light. It has been stated above that the provision for 1906-7 
(9,671,7601.) is about 265,000/. less than that made last year. This 
apparent reduction has been met, however, by the purchase of armour 
out of the Navy votes for 1904-5 to the value of about 280,000/. 

On the Ist of April, 1906, there will be under construction six 
battleships, ten armoured cruisers, eighteen destroyers, and fifteen 
submarines During the coming financial year it is proposed to begin 
four armoured vessels, seventeen destroyers, and twelve submarines. 
From Mr. Robertson’s statement when introducing the Estimates it 
may be inferred that the programme of additional new construction 
has not been definitely accepted by the new Government. The 
designs of the vessels have not been decided, and it is consequently 
impossible to say what total liability would be incurred if they were 
all laid down. It is, however, possible to approximate to that liability, 
having regard to particulars of cost for recent types. On this basis 
(excluding armaments, ammunition, and consumable stores) the 
aggregate cost of the vessels named should be something like eight 
millions sterling. The total provision made towards this liability 
during 1906-7 is about 660,000/.—less than one-twel/th of the total 
cost! In the Estimates for 1905-6 it was proposed to begin during 
the financial year one battleship (the Dreadnought), four armoured 
cruisers, eighteen destroyers, and eleven submarines. For reasons 
which have not been explained only three of the armoured cruisers 
have been begun, but all the other vessels have been ordered. The 
total liability (exclusive of armaments, &c.) for the vessels actually 
ordered in 1905-6 probably approximates to eight millions sterling, 
and the provision made in the Estimates for this additional programme 
was about 1,332,000/.—twice as much as the corresponding provision 
made for new ships of about the same total cost in the Estimates for 
the coming year. Lord Cawdor and his colleagues obviously did not 
contemplate rapid advancement of the new ships when the Estimates 
were framed, and Lord Tweedmouth has ample time to consider the 
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proposals of his predecessor before adopting or amending them. 
Good reasons exist for thorough consideration of the new programme. 
Mr. Robertson, in the debate early in March, ‘claimed a certain 
amount of freedom in respect to that portion of the Estimates,’ and 
his attitude will command general approval. 

The circumstances of the moment are exceptional. In France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States discussions are in progress 
preparatory to the commencement of new programmes. It is of 
supreme importance that the action of the Admiralty should be based 
upon full information in regard to the numbers and types of ships 
actually laid down abroad. The practical annihilation of the Russian 
fleet, the alliance with Japan, and our cordial relations with France 
and the United States, all combine to render our naval position more 
assured than it has been since the ironclad reconstruction began fifty 
years ago. Our unrivalled resources in shipbuilding and engineering 
enable us to surpass all rivals in rapidity as well as in economy of 
warship construction. Starting after other nations are committed to 
distinctive types, we can have more powerful vessels completed for 
service before their possible rivals are ready. It is worse than folly to 
sacrifice advantages such as these, or to ‘force the pace’ at which 
other nations will proceed, by laying down our ships sooner than is 
necessary to secure suitable dates of completion. Long experience 
confirms the wisdom of this policy; no sufficient reason has been 
found for its supersession. Everything done’ here is narrowly scruti- 
nised abroad, and influences foreign programmes. Our lead is un- 
doubted and can be maintained, without hurry or flurry, provided 
that proper financial provision is made and appropriate action taken 
at the right time. 

Lord Cawdor’s statement explains the shipbuilding policy of his 
Board. It recites well-established reasons for building ships rapidly 
after they are commenced ; and states that ‘the Board have come to 
the conclusion that the right policy is to make out their programme of 
shipbuilding for the next year only.’ This has been done by successive 
Boards since the period of the Naval Defence Act; any disclosure of 
intentions beyond the financial year dealt with in each issue of the 
Navy Estimates is undoubtedly unwise. ‘Strategic requirements ’ 
at the present time are considered to ‘ necessitate an output of four 
large armoured ships annually.’ ‘Unless unforeseen contingencies 
arise this number will not be exceeded’; but it is recognised that 
arrangements may have to be modified to meet ‘ increase of naval 
power abroad.’ As a matter of fact the shipbuilding programme and 
Navy Estimates generally must be governed always by the policy 
adopted by the Government of the day and by our relations to other 
Powers. The ‘strategical requirements’ have to be adjusted to suit 
the policy; and in all probability the proposed annual output of 
four armoured ships will be ‘more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.’ 
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The ‘ period of building ’ a ‘ large armoured ship ’ in future is to be 
two years, according to the statement. The date from which the 
‘period of building’ is to be reckoned is not stated, but it is most 
important. If the practice hitherto followed by the Admiralty in 
dealing with private firms is continued in operation, the period of 
construction will be reckoned from the day the order is given and the 
necessary drawings and specifications supplied for guidance in building. 
Under these conditions (in the writer’s judgment) the period of two 
years is not likely to prove sufficient, in average circumstances, 
for the construction and equipment for service of large armoured ships 
of novel types. The official date at which the keel of a ship is “laid 
down’ must not be regarded as that at which building really begins. 
In all cases there must be a period of preliminary arrangements, during 
which the ‘ laying off,’ preparation of working drawings, ordering and 
delivery of materials, and earlier stages of structural work are in hand, 
before erection on the building-slip begins. It is not uncommon for 
three or four months to be occupied actively by these preliminaries 
for a large ship, even in well-organised shipyards, before the keel is laid. 
This preliminary period ought not to be omitted from the estimated 
* period of construction,’ since work is in hand for the vessel both in 
the shipyard and in other manufacturing establishments; in every 
Admiralty contract with a private firm it has been included. 

If the date of laying the keel is taken as that at which the ‘ period 
of construction’ begins, altogether misleading and anomalous results 
may be obtained in comparing periods of construction. The obvious 
tendency would be to advance preliminary work of all kinds to the 
farthest stage before laying the keel, in order to abridge as much as 
possible the nominal period of construction. 

Provided the facts are known and understood, no harm is done, of 
course, by carrying preliminary work to any extent found desirable, 
and deferring the date at which the keel is laid. On the other hand, 
that action is liable to cause misunderstanding as to the actual period 
occupied in completing a ship. The case of H.M.S. Dreadnought illus- 
trates this statement. That ship has been pressed forward at an unpre- 
cedented rate. Full use has been made of the resources of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and of many great private establishments. Workmen 
engaged upon the vessel have worked overtime to an unusual extent ; 
special arrangements are said to have been made for the organisation 
and supervision of labour, and remarkable results have been obtained, 
for which those concerned have received well-merited distinctions at 
the hands of his Majesty the King. The official date for ‘laying 
down’ the Dreadnought was the 2nd of October, 1905; she was launched 
on the 10th of February, 1906, and at that time it was stated that 
nearly six thousand tons of materials had been worked into the vessel. 
According to the Navy Estimates it was proposed to spend no less a 
sum than 75,000/. upon her for dockyard labour up to the 31st of March, 
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1906 ; and the new Estimates state that, as now anticipated, expendi- 
ture on labour up to that date will be 90,000/. Anyone conversant 
with shipbuilding knows that it was impossible to spend such a sum on 
labour for a new ship in six months ; and that, to achieve the result, 
work must have been commenced and been pressed forward at Ports- 
mouth several months before the keel was laid. The large dimensions 
of the ship favoured the employment of great numbers of workmen, 
when materials were available. As above described preliminaries 
could be carried very far, and a large amount of the structure made 
ready for erection before the keel was laid. It has been reported in 
the Press that even the heavy steel castings were delivered and ready 
to go into place at that date ; which is most unusual, and must have 
required orders to have been given long before, as their manufacture 
is difficult. During this preliminary period private firms were also 
making armour, machinery, boilers, gun-mountings, and other im- 
portant details, the early delivery of which was essential to rapid 
completion. 

Before the close of March 1906, according to the new Estimates, 
167,000/. will have been spent on propelling and other machinery, 
100,000. on gun-mountings and torpedo tubes, and 420,000/. on hull 
materials and armour; making, with labour and incidental charges, 
a grand total of expenditure in 1905-6 exceeding 835,000/.—this is 
nearly twice the amount named for probable expenditure in the Esti- 
mates for that year. The mere statement of these figures will prove to 
all familiar with ship construction that the date of laying the keel of the 
Dreadnought was not that at which her building began, and that the pre- 
liminary stages were carried to an unusual extent before the keel was 
laid. All the same, the advancement actually made in building the ship 
is altogether remarkable. The exceptional character of the expenditure 
on the Dreadnought will be understood better when compared with that 
on the New Zealand, also built at Portsmouth. The keel of the New 
Zealand was laid on the 9th of February, 1903. Up to the 3lst of 
March, 1904—about thirteen months from the date of laying down— 
95,0001. had been spent on labour. about 160,000/. on machinery, 
80,0001. on gun-mountings and torpedo tubes, and 312,000/. on hull 
materials and armour, making the total expenditure nearly 700,000I., 
as compared with 835,0001. on the Dreadnought in siz months from 
the laying of her keel. Since the Dreadnought was launched almost 
daily notices of her rapid advancement have appeared, and it has 
been stated that she will be ready for her trials about a year after the 
keel was laid, and be completed for service about sixteen months 
from that date. The total expenditure proposed for 1906-7 is 843,000I. ; 
the estimated cost of the ship (excluding armament) is about 
1,680,0001. ; the corresponding cost for the Britannia (King Edward 
class), also building at Portsmouth, is about 1,360,000]. As a ship- 
building performance this will be unrivalled, and it has demanded 
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tremendous efforts on the part of all concerned. But while these 
facts are recognised, one may venture to ask whether there was 
sufficient reason for making such efforts, and whether substantial 
advantages will be obtained from the extremely rapid construc- 
tion of the vessel. It cannot be alleged that what has been 
done for the Dreadnought is an example of what may be expected 
reasonably when several large armoured vessels are building simul- 
taneously under normal conditions. The methods followed in building 
the Dreadnought are not applicable generally or on a large scale. It is 
stated, apparently with truth, that everything else at Portsmouth 
has been subordinated to her rapid advancement, and private firms 
are said to have been called upon to keep all her requirements in the 
very front rank. Large as are her dimensions, she is but one ship, 
with limited requirements, and it has been possible to distribute work 
widely. Insome directions—particularly in regard to gun-mountings— 
what is possible for a single ship is not possible for several ships build- 
ing simultaneously. As to overtime work on the Dreadnought, there 
have been serious complaints, and the conditions of a Government 
dockyard differ essentially from those of private yards. For these 
and other reasons it may be doubted if the extremely rapid construc- 
tion of the Dreadnought shows the way to general or important improve- 
ments in methods previously followed, or indicates that the periods 
of construction can be greatly abridged under ordinary conditions. 
Apart from the shipbuilding aspect of the matter, one may inquire 
whether it has been altogether wise to make so much of this great 
battleship. Whether it was intended or not, the course taken has 
concentrated the eyes of the world upon her ; the secrecy which has 
been attempted respecting the design is absolutely contrary to the 
traditions of the Royal Navy ; and it may be taken for granted that 
foreign naval authorities have not failed to obtain all important 
particulars of the design, although they have been refused—nominally 
in the public interest—when asked for in Parliament last session by 
Mr. Robertson. The new Navy Estimates contain no information 
except as to expenditure ; yet there have been repeated statements— 
claiming to be accurate—in publications of repute, giving all the 
leading particulars. This matter is well worth the careful considera- 
tion of Lord Tweedmouth and his colleagues, and of members of 
Parliament generally. It is not a question of asking the Admiralty 
for information in regard to novel structural features, protective 
arrangements or improvements, which may have been introduced into 
the design. All that is asked is that information of the kind which 
has been given in the Appendix to the Navy Estimates during the last 
twenty years shall be given also for the Dreadnought. More complete 
information can be obtained at present from French, German, American, 
and other official publications, in regard to ships of those navies, than 
is obtainable by the British public for British ships. This condition of 
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affairs is indefensible, and should be ended. The refusal of informa- 
tion and attempted secrecy goes further than the Dreadnought ; indeed, 
from small beginnings it is spreading. Three great armoured cruisers 
have been ordered during the last financial year from three leading 
private firms. It is anticipated that about 270,000/. will have been 
earned by 31st of March, 1906, and that during 1906-7 over two and 
@ quarter millions will be earned. But no information is given in 
regard to contract price, dimensions, and characteristics ; the phrases 
‘details not published’ or ‘ details not yet complete’ stand in the 
gaps that ought to be filled, if well-established practice were followed. 
Submarines and destroyers are similarly treated, for reasons impossible 
to understand. One can turn to the French Estimates and find the 
fullest particulars of dimensions and costs for all classes of vessels, 
submarines included ; and the United States and Germany adopt a 
similar course in regard to new construction. In doing so they follow 
a lead set by this country, and persist therein, while our practice has 
been changed and information to which the public has a right is 
refused. 

A remarkable contrast may be noted between action taken here 
in respect to the design of the Dreadnought and that taken recently 
in France in connection with the design of their new battleships. 
There the discussion has been free and open. The Conseil Supérieur 
need not fear comparison with the British Committee on Designs, 
yet there has been no secrecy. The recommendations of the 
Conseil and those of the reporter on the Naval Budget (M. Bos), 
as well as the opinions of others competent to discuss the subject, 
have been considered and compared before a decision has been 
reached. The question of armament, for example, has been dealt 
with thoroughly, and an independent line has been taken. One 
wonders what has been lost by this publicity and conflict of opinion, 
as against the secrecy maintained, or supposed to be maintained, here. 

It is interesting also to recall, since memories are short in these 
days of rapid change, what was done by the Admiralty in 1888-9, 
when it became necessary to make a new departure in types of battle- 
ships. The circumstances of that time were certainly not less critical 
than those which prevailed when the Dreadnought was ordered. 
Alternative designs were prepared and thoroughly considered by the 
Board and by a number of eminent naval officers who were called into 
council. A decision was reached as to the type of battleship most 
suitable for adoption, and official papers were placed before Parliament 
giving particulars of the decision and the principal grounds thereof. 
The public was fully informed, and the action of the Admiralty was 
approved universally. No one has ever suggested that harm was 
done to national interests by that publicity. A policy withdrawn 
from discussion and criticism is not likely to be the best. 

The lessons of the recent war in the Far East as affecting naval 
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design and construction have been much talked about of late. It 
may be questioned whether there has not been considerable exaggera- 
tion and hasty deductions in this matter. Those who have had the 
best opportunities for observation have been practically unanimous in 
that conclusion. Thanks to the courtesy of the Japanese authorities 
in permitting British officers to accompany Japanese fleets, the 
Admiralty may have obtained more complete and valuable information 
than any foreign naval authorities possess, and that knowledge may 
have exercised considerable influence on details of the design which 
can and should be kept confidential. But particulars of length, 
breadth, draught, displacement, speed, coal supply, and armament 
are obviously outside that category. Further, problems of strategy 
and tactics are likely to find better solutions when they are thoroughly 
and openly discussed. British naval officers of large experience and 
great ability have urged the necessity for careful investigation and 
extended experiment of many features affecting armament, speed, 
and other qualities ; and their opinions should not be ignored. 

The naval policy of the British Empire is a great public interest, if 
not the greatest. It is contrary to precedent to shut out the public 
from information in regard to the great lines of policy embodied in 
our naval construction. No committee, however constituted, can 
be justified in demanding blind confidence in its conclusions; no 
Board of Admiralty is justified in refusing information of the nature 
above described. Many matters of detail are necessarily treated con- 
fidentially ; but the light and air of publicity and criticism are essential 
to healthy development and true progress. Sir John Colomb’s speech 
in the House of Commons last year, respecting the policy of attempted 
secrecy, hit the mark. He said, ‘What was the use of talking 
about secrecy when the very first ship of a type would disclose 
its design and its object to the world?’ In his opinion, which many 
will endorse, such secrecy is a ‘ shelter-trench in which the Board of 
Admiralty collectively and individually could take refuge from respon- 
sibility or even criticism.’ 

W. H. Wuire. 
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MY GRANDFATHERS REMINISCENCES 
OF ETON 


1809-1811 


The following Reminiscences, which were written by my grandfather, 
William John, sixth Lord Monson, may perhaps be considered of interest as 
presenting a picture of life at a great English public school nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

Etonians will notice, amid many changes of school custom and vocabulary, 
certain curiously persistent survivals. Monson. 


I nave often thought of noting down my recollections of Eton, and 
this intention has been ripened by reading Mr. Blake’s ‘ Reminiscences’ 
(which are, however, meagre and unsatisfactory), but more especially 
by the revived interest for an Eton life caused by the entrance of 
my dear boy at that school a few days ago.’ 

It was in this month (May), 1809, thirty-nine years ago, and at 
the age of thirteen that I was taken to Eton at the request of my 
mother by my old master, Mr. Roberts of Mitcham, at whose private 
school I had passed five years of very severe discipline. This great 
advantage accrued by being personally presented by Roberts, that 
Dr. Goodall had so high an opinion of his integrity and talents that 
he always placed a boy wherever he declared him fit, and in my case 
this was done with very little examination. My first coming was in 
the very year Blake describes as the period of the great floods. They 
had then much subsided but still covered the playing fields, and 
the fifteen-arched bridge was in ruins. When our chaise got there we 
were told by the workmen we must get out, cross in a punt and walk 
into College. My tutor demurred to this; he had the gout and was 
rheumatic, so a guide was paid to pilot us through the playing fields. 
And no small peril was it, as we should have been upset if we got off 
the road. I remember the windows were all let down, and I prepared 
myself to scramble through at the first swerve from the perpendicular. 
What would have become of Roberts, whose bulk made such an exit 
impossible, I little thought of at the time. 

' This was written in 1848, the boy referred to being the present Sir Edmund 
Monson, the late Ambassador at Paris, then fourteen years old. 
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I was taken first to my dame,’ Middleton, where two of my school- 
fellows, or indeed three, were located, Price, Stainforth, and Cuyler, 
and from thence to Goodall’s chambers, where I wrote my name 
in his book and became an Eton boy. A few years ago (in 1838) 
I saw this book in the College library with my name in the round text 
school-boy hand (a very bad one) which I then wrote, and also in 
hands similarly youthful the names of many of my former school- 
fellows, some of them now at the highest eminence, some alas! dead, 
and of many I have never heard since. I was placed by Goodall 
in the upper remove, a place considered very high, for in the following 
June I should, unless I lost my remove at examination, be in the 
fifth form and out of fagging in a month. This not only took place, 
but, the scarlet fever breaking out at my dame’s, I went home for 
more than a fortnight, and only came back for examinations. At 
these I passed very well in every point except the character given me 
by Bethel, the remove master. He always spited me, for what cause 
I know not, except it might be my getting out of his clutches so quickly. 
However, as I did all my exercises well and had a good character 
from tutor and dame, his opposition did nothing. 

I will add a few recollections of Bethel in this place. He was 
known to the boys by the nickname of Botch Bethel, because in 
altering the boys’ verses he made such dreadful botches. He had one 
favourite phrase which he used to alter as it might be for a long or 
short verse ; for the former ‘ sibi vindicat ipse,’ for the latter ‘ vindicat 
ipse sibi.’ One of the boys in his house, a very fine fellow and a 
strong con* of mine, used, when asked by him at dinner what he 
would have, to answer with true Eton-boy impudence—‘ Sir, I vindi- 
cate to myself a slice of mutton,’ or whatever the dish might be. 
Bob Denison, the person in question, told me not many weeks ago 
that Botch was full of mean ill-nature: that one whole holiday he 
met him coming into the house with a dish of sausages for breakfast 
covered by his hat to keep them warm. He asked Denison what he 
had there ; the latter, suspecting malice, said in a whimpering voice, 
‘Nothing, sir’; upon which Bethel put his hand under the dish and 
sent hat and sausages flying into the road. This petty act of harsh- 
ness had never been forgotten. 

My tutor was Drury—Black Ben, as we called him—a man of very 
different stamp, and an elegant scholar. He made beautiful verses with 
wonderful rapidity, and was in other respects most accomplished, besides 
being extremely handsome. But alas! all these gifts only tended 


? A ‘dame’ at Eton is the technical name of a house-master who has no regular 
‘ division’ or class in the school. They are generally mathematical masters, or 
teachers of special subjects. In old days ladies used to keep boarding-houses for some 
among the boys, which gave rise to the name of ‘dame.’ Miss Evans was, I believe, 
the last of these, and died this year, much regretted and beloved by all who knew her. 

* Then Head Master. 

* Evidently the Eton term at the time for a friend. 
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to accelerate his fall. The drudgery of an Eton Master was unsuited 
to him; he was led into dissipation and debt. However, during my 
period he got on tolerably. Heshirked school often, certainly, but he 
attended to his pupils, and his talents were such that, though he had a 
much larger number than any other master, he got over their exercises 
sooner. To the boys in his house he was especially kind. I have 
known him tell the Ansons when they had a basket of game, which he 
discovered, that if they would pledge him not to have wine it should 
be roasted for them at his own kitchen, and he would give them a jug 
of beer. When Bridgman Simpson recovered from the measles he 
lent him his own pony to ride; and on many occasions I found him 
considerate and kind. The captain of our house, latterly, was Sir 
Lawrence Palk (not then a baronet), who being rather weak, the lower 
boys conspired together not to fagfor orobeyhim. Drury had a high 
opinion of Eton subordination, and he called the lower boys together 
and said he would himself lick the first boy who refused to fag. 
Another of his pupils, Buller, a peevish lad, was always complaining 
to him of somebody bullying him. Drury at last, quite tired out, said, 
* Now, Buller, if instead of whining to me you will fight the boy I will 
forgive you your private business (lessons so-called) till the holidays.’ 

I only remained at Middleton’s from May till August—my first half 
—till Drury could receive me in his house. I cannot say I at all 
liked my dame’s. Living there was liberal enough. I remember 
attempts at Brozier,’ which Blake has described, but she—or rather 
her daughter Barbara, who was housekeeper—had always supplies 
which beat us. At my dame’s, when in the fifth form, we had our 
suppers in our rooms, choosing our plates according to priority, but 
the reason I disliked my residence there was owing to a folly, though 
well intentioned, of my old school-fellows, Price and Stainforth. 
There existed a bad custom of initiating a new-comer by the old boys 
in a very disgusting way. My old school-fellows wished to rebel 
against this custom, to which they had themselves been subjected, 
and their resistance was conducted through me. They determined 
I should escape, and for the three months I was there I went through 
all the horrors of a siege when in the house. They barricaded my 
rooms for me and constituted themselves my body-guard, so that I 
not only could not enter into any of the house amusements, but my 
life from this nervous watching night and day became quite miserable. 
I, however, did escape, and I remember now with half a smile and half 
a shudder those dreary hours, both during day and night, when I 
submitted to be shut up, barricaded with tables and books, owing to 
numerous rumours spread of intended attacks and stratagems, and Price 
especially marching up and down with a thick stick, by every means 

5 This is an attempt made by the boys in a house to exhaust the resources of food 


in the house at some meal-time, it being a point of honour on the part of a house- 
master or a dame to supply as much food as the boys asked for. 
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exaggerating what was to be the result as related to the onslaught or 
defence. If it had been left to me I would gladly have capitulated, 
but I suspect this would have been an abridgment of the fun to either 
party, for I recollect that on one occasion they had me completely in 
their power and yet let me escape—an astounding fact to my 
defenders, which lessened very much their consequence. 

Price was a very singular boy. He was called mad at Eton, and 
he almost seemed so. He was a pale, thin lad, with bolting eyes and 
thin, straggling hair—not a boy of talent but energy of application, 
fond of politics and brimful of the horrors of Democracy, an exact 
 Pittite of that day. He was very fond of spouting, thought himself 
a scientific fighter, and certainly had courage. In after life he did 
nothing at Cambridge, but he had a notion that the Minister had 
his eye upon him for a future statesman. He subsequently repre- 
sented Sandwich, and made himself conspicuous in a violent speech 
on some popular demonstration during the Reform Bill. I have not 
seen or heard of him for some years. 

Poor Stainforth, a nephew of Sir Thomas Baring,’ was very different. 
He was a boy of real talent, though Price out-talked him. He got 
a Greek prize at Cambridge, and, dying young, had a monument 
raised to him there by his friends and fellow Etonians. Cuyler, 
whom I have also mentioned, was a con of mine, being always next 
me in the school, both at Mitcham and Eton. He left Eton early 
for Marlow, went into the Guards, and got afterwards Staff appoint- 
ments. He died a few years back at Dublin, holding the highest 
situation in the police. 

During my first half at Middleton’s I fought my first and only 
battle. It was with a boy named Johnson, much bigger and older 
than myself, though lower in the school—in fact, I remember having 
then got into the fifth. He had to ask leave of the captain to fight 
me, which was a piece of Eton etiquette required of a lower boy. 
He really was a good kind of boy, but he was set on by others to 
bully me, and saying he would lick me, I said he could not, and upon 
this we joined issue. I had this great advantage, I had my cousin 
John Monson in the sixth form, a strapping fellow, and he got all 
the sixth to back me. In fact, I was the popular antagonist. I 
remember little FitzGerald (afterwards of the 10th), one of the bravest 
little fellows at Eton, gave me a knee. My adversary had much 
inferior support, but he was backed by Anstruther, whom I after- 
wards knew when in the Guards. Well, we fought in the playing 
fields after four, and if I had not been well backed I should have been 
licked to pieces. As it was, after receiving a couple of black eyes 
my friends had it made up, and Johnson and myself were tolerable 
friends ever after; indeed I never had much animosity from the first 
against him. 

* The second baronet. 
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A very singular circumstance took place this first half at my 
dame’s. A boy, whom I will call M., had a very fair library of books 
very well chosen. These it was supposed he bought. Another boy 
happened to go into Pote’s’ to ask for a particular edition; Pote 
thought he had it but could not find it. The boy said he had seen it 
in M.’s rooms, and Pote, knowing it to be scarce and remembering 
that M. had been lately in his shop, got an opportunity of seeing the 
book when M. was out, and he found it to be his. Ingalton, a book- 
seller up town, having also lost books, searched M.’s rooms and found 
them. My dame’s captain was Keene, a very nice fellow, afterwards 
Fellow of All Souls. He would not complain to Goodall until a regular 
trial had taken place. A jury of twelve boys was sworn in, M. 
was assigned counsel, who by-the-by was Price, and Keene was 
judge. The whole matter was too clear to make Price’s sophistry 
available. M. was found guilty, reported to the Head Master, and 
forced to leave the school. 

A large part of the time I was at Middleton’s I slept in the same 
room as Scott, who was second son to Lord Eldon.* He was very 
fond then, I remember, of badger-baits and similar pursuits, a taste 
he kept in after life to his death. 

I left my dame’s at the vacation in August, and on my return in 
September, went to Drury, who then had the house next to the 
Christopher.’ I was given a shocking room, for it was a passage 
one, bitterly cold, and of course, being a thoroughfare, had scarcely 
the merit of being to oneself. This was the half-year of the Jubilee’ 
mentioned by Blake. I was included in the number that went, so it 
must have been more than fifty. I think it was all the fifth form. 
Blake has omitted two little incidents that distinguished the Frogmore 
féte. One was the most amusing thing that happened. Charley 
Custer, the boatman, was hired to personate Neptune in a car on the 
ornamental water. Two of the Tritons were sitting by him. The 
car or shell, for it resembled one, was rather crank, and Neptune not 
very steady, having been drinking. He consequently upset it, and 
was thrown with his two Tritons into the water. The fine ladies all 
shrieked, but they were soon rescued, though most prodig:ously ducked. 
The other incident was a serious one to us. There had been some cold 
refreshments provided for the boys, but by mismanagement the rooms 
were never opened, and we came away grumbling and supperiess. 
Poor old Queen Charlotte was so vexed that she begged permission 
for the boys to come again another night. An accident prevented 
my going, but from my school-fellows I learnt that the sandwiches 
were so stale that they must have been asked to eat up the remains 
of the first supper. 

” An Eton bookseller. * This was the first Earl of Eldon, the Lord Chancellor 


* A well-known inn at Eton. 
” Being the fiftieth year of George the Third's reign. 
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The accident that prevented my going was this. I was standing 
close by the buttress which made one of our little Fives Courts when a 
boy named Seymour, high in the fifth and one of the best shiers of 
stones at Eton, shied a stone from the passage going by lower school, 
and cut me over on the leg. I dropped immediately, and was sup- 
ported to my tutor’s and old Macqueen the surgeonsent for. It was a 
bad wound, being cut to the bone, and old Macqueen bungled the cure, 
so that I was confined to my room some weeks. At last Drury got 
impatient, swore he was an old woman, and turned him off for O’Reilly, 
certainly the cleverest surgeon in Windsor, but of too convivial 
@ disposition to be implicitly relied on. I was glad at this change, 
for old Macqueen used to come under my window and shout out, ‘Is 
Mr. Monsoon at home ?’ laying a long and wrong stress on the o’s. 
This he did to avoid the trouble, if I was absent, of coming up; but 
the consequence to me was that the boys were always imitating the way 
he called out my name, to my great annoyance. I got well soon under 
O’Reilly. I must here add that the blow was not an intentionai 
one of Seymour’s, and I never, when asked, gave his name; but the 
event gave occasion for a ‘ prose,’ as it was termed—that is, the Head 
Master when he gave out the themes on Sunday alluded before all the 
boys to the dangerous habit of flinging stones. 

A very few days before the holidays I was seized with a severe 
attack of erysipelas. There was an old nurse tending B. Simpson, 
in the next room, who frightened me by predictions if it met round 
my body it would kill, and that nothing would stop it but the grease 
off church bells. I know well how it arose; it was from a check of 
perspiration. I had been playing at fives under the great door which 
led from the school yard to the Cloisters. There was a great draught 
and I was heated. This was considered the worst site for fives, but 
was put up with when the other walls by the Church were occupied. 
Fives was my favourite game. [I also, in this half, liked leaping with a 
pole. The greater leaps over the ditches at the back of the College 
all went by the names of some successful achiever. One I remember 
well, Codrington’s leap, but if it had once been a wonderful one it 
was so no longer, probably it had been reduced by treading on each 
side. But to return to my illness. My mother was sent for, but she 
was not detained long ; in a few days I was well enough to go home. 

I will here mention a few of my fellow inmates at Drury’s when I 
first came to the house. Our captain was De Ros (afterwards Lord 
De Ros). He was very handsome, pale, with fair hair, but most 
haughty. I do not think he ever noticed me. Two of his cousins 
with whom he only lived had just left, the Duke of Leinster '' and 
FitzGerald. The latter’s room I came into, but the communication 
with De Ros was cut off; before, it used to be with two others en 
suite. De Ros was not popular, but he cared little for that. The 

" The third Duke. 
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next boy was Palk major, afterwards the baronet ; but he had little 
rule as he was licked by his younger brother, Bob Palk. These two 
quarrelled constantly. The elder was a great dandy; the second 
much the reverse. I remember Bob in a scrimmage at supper, which 
our tutor cut attending, throwing a whole plate of variorum, as we 
called hash, over his brother’s smart coat. My tutor’s carpet suffered 
also, and he afterwards used always to come in while we were at supper 
until eventually at the other house he gave us another supper-room, 
but not the dining-room. There were also my two friends, Richard 
and Bennet Gosling, two Simpsons, Frederick Sullivan, Perring, 
Knight (nicknamed Yahoo), the two Ansons, an extraordinary boy— 
Wells—called Job Wells, who was short, sturdy, low in the school, 
had whiskers! and looked thirty. He lived a good deal with the 
Yahoo, and as a mark of friendship he asked Knight to let him cut 
his hair for him. This being assented to, he notched and clipped it 
so that in trying to mend the matter he cut nearly every hair off his 
head, and I shall never forget the roar of laughter when the unfor- 
tunate Yahoo made his appearance in school almost bald. 

Another ludicrous incident I will mention here. There was a boy in 
our remove a few above me named K- ; he has since taken another 


name. He was inordinately fond of dress, and my neighbour Cuyler’s 
great delight was to play him some trick in relation to this foible. 


At one summer’s eleven o’clock school he had on a new pair of white 
ducks. Cuyler, having provided himself with a lump of cobbler’s 
wax, put it on the bench under K——-, who was before us, just 
before he sat down. As ill luck would have it, K—— was called up 
to construe, when he found himself glued to his seat. Under the 
nervous feeling of being called up he made a violent effort to rise, 
and away flew the Russia ducks, and K——, clapping his hands behind 
him, found himself bare. Forgetting his lesson and Thackeray the 
master, he turned round to the astonishment of the school, who knew 
not the reason, and brought his Homer down upon Cuyler’s head, 
and to it they both went till parted. For this frolic Cuyler was 
flogged. K—— afterwards got into a bad scrape. He was caught 
out tandem-driving, and to avoid being flogged said he should leave, 
but in the meanwhile, meeting up town Heath, the master who 
betrayed him, he flogged him with the tandem whip. Keate’ on this 
expelled him. A round robin was afterwards sent up to Keate to 
take off the sentence of expulsion and allow him to leave. Keate 
behaved very well. He said the wish did the school honour, but if 
we would depute two or three boys to confer with him he would leave 
it to them if K—— should be restored. This was done, and it was 
understood that Keate proved some dishonourable act of K—— 
towards the landlord of the Christopher, Garraway, and the boys 
withdrew their request. 
‘* Then Head Master. 
Vor. LIX—No. 350 
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The circumstance just related happened, however, at the latter 
period of my stay at Eton. I was only one half year in my tutor’s 
house (then next the Christopher Inn), when the Provost dying and 
Goodall succeeding him, Keate became Head Master. This event 
brought with it many changes, not only as concerned the school in 
general but our house in particular, for Drury changed his to Keate’s 
house, Keate taking Goodall’s, and there after Christmas we all had 
new rooms, mine not large, but still snug and a great improvement 
on my former one. Our old house was taken by Young, and in the 
room next to my old one John Bulteel went. I afterwards saw them 
when he had painted all one side of its bare white wall with the subject 
of a lion coming out of his den as large as life. Bulteel was one of 
the cleverest boys of my day at Eton, very witty and one of the best 
speakers. He afterwards married Lady Elizabeth Grey'* and for 
one Parliament represented Devon, but I do not think distinguished 
himself in Parliament. 

On our change of house we took also many of Keate’s pupils— 
Lord Cobham, now Duke of Buckingham, a very proud boy, who 
got one of the best rooms, not much liked by anybody ; Whitbread, 
nicknamed Moses, and Vivian, a very nice little boy whom I have 
often met in after life at the ‘ Traveller’s.’ 

But it was to the school in general that Keate’s accession made 
the most important change. The system had become very relaxed 
under Goodall, who was too good-natured, and our new Head Master 
was free from any such weakness. He tightened the reins so sud- 
denly that we were all in a state of rebellion in a week. One of the 
first alterations was to impose an absence “ after long church, which had 
hitherto been omitted by making it what was called Prepostor’s'’ 
call. I suppose the Prepostors were supposed to call it, but of course 
it was omitted. The first evening this was attempted the whole school 
the moment Keate opened his mouth to call a name set up a Boo; 
that is, they made that sound which scarcely disturbs the lips, but at 
the same time, proceeding from 500 boys, prevented Keate being 
heard, and he was two hours getting through the list, though he 
stationed the tutors in different parts to detect the culprits. As this 
continued on other occasions, Keate, being ashamed to punish the 
lower boys and (as we thought) not daring to consider the bigger ones 
as ringleaders, and yet determined to wreak his vengeance some- 
where, most arbitrarily laid the blame on the literally middle classes, 
i.e. the last remove of the upper fifth and the whole of the lower 


'* Daughter of the second Earl Grey. 

“ A roll-call. 

8 Boys in each division are ‘ prepostor’ in turn for two or three days, marking the 
boys in the division at school and chapel, getting excuses for such of them as were 
‘ staying out’ for illness from their tutor or dame, taking mes-ages for the division 
master during school time. During their tenure of office they were excused school 
work. 
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fifth, setting us (for I was among them) a five o’clock absence. A 
regular council was held, and, the boys declaring that they would 
stand by us, we all, to the number of ninety, absented ourselves. I 
remember well we did not really absent ourselves, but we none of us 
answered our names but hid behind the trees while absence was called 
in the playing fields. The Rubicon was now passed, and we were 
all in anxiety at what would be the next move. At 6 o’clock absence 
as the name of each defaulter was called over we were told to stay. 
I remember that that same evening I, with others of our house, had 
private business with my tutor, so in fact our staying from absence 
gave us no advantage as we were obliged to be in College. While we - 
were in the pupil room my tutor was called out, we guessed what for, 
and on his return with a grave and yet not unkind face he told us 
we might perhaps be all expelled. That, however, could hardly be 
with a fifth of the school, and our fate was known when Keate told the 
Prepostor to stay with the rods. 

As we followed Keate from the playing fields through Weston’s 
Yard to the library, where the flogging always took place, the hooting 
and yelling was tremendous, and no sooner had he prepared to flog 
the first boy than a shower of eggs smashed on every side of him, 
in fact I do not think he had flogged more than three when he was 
in such a state he could not go on, and he went home to his house to 
change. The big boys had all declared that if we would not go to 
absence they would stand by us, but when Keate returned, bringing 
with him all the masters, whom he placed in different parts of the 
room, they assisted us with little more than hooting, and Keate 
managed by eight o’clock to have flogged us all. It is evident by 
the time that this must have been in summer and not the first half 
of Keate’s succession, but in fact the school was in a state of rebellion 
more or less for a year, and it is difficult now for me to recollect how 
the events occurred. There was scarcely a day, certainly not a week, 
that some annoyance was not practised upon him. Gunpowder was 
regularly put into his snuffers in five o’clock school, for Keate’s first 
habit was to snuff the candles when he came into the last school, and 
if he forgot first to shake them an explosion regularly put out the 
first light. His desk was once nailed up, and I shall never forget the 
activity with which, tucking up his gown, he vaulted over it; a feat 
which was followed by a burst of applause from the Upper Division, 
and it was obvious he then felt the indecorum he had committed 
under the excitement of the moment, for I never saw him look so 
black. I do not think he found out the perpetrator, though we 
heard he had discovered the shop where the screws were bought. 
Another time we were not so fortunate. Keate used to come into Upper 
School from his chambers through the library, and one eleven o’clock 
school we heard as usual the key fumbling in the lock, but it would not 
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turn. After a quarter of an hour’s trial there was silence, and in a 
few minutes Keate appeared marching up the school, being saluted 
with a tremendous Boo. For this he set the lower division fifth and 
some removes of the upper an additional exercise, for as these removes 
sat on each side of the door he said it must have been the act of one 
of them. We considered this as one of Keate’s shabbiest acts, for it 
in a@ measure forced the boys who did it to give themselves up to 
prevent the innocent being punished, and this mode of discovery 
was always pronounced unfair. However, the younger Anson (now 
Colonel George, Secretary of the Ordnance)'® and Tighe minor, both 
of them in my tutor’s house, owned themselves guilty, and what made 
Keate very much ashamed, they were neither of them in the part of 
the school he had punished, and to make us amends (for I had again 
been amongst the unlucky) we had an exercise excused us the following 
week. 

Another very ludicrous trick was played Keate. Up Windsor 
there was a hatter named Jones, and over his shop was suspended 
an immense tin three-cornered cocked hat as a sign, the exact counter- 
part, except much larger, of the one Keate wore. This was stolen one 
winter’s evening by a detachment of Collegers ; they managed to send 
it to London, and thence, in a vast packing-case, it was forwarded 
to Keate. At the same time a letter was sent to Jones saying that the 
writer could give him some inkling of who was the thief, for that Dr. 
Keate had long been observed to eye this magnificent cocked hat with 
longing envy, and there was no doubt if a search warrant was procured, 
it would be found in the house of the Headmaster. 

It was a constant practice in going into five o’clock school this 
winter half to pelt out half the candles in the two great chandeliers. 
There had obviously once been three chandeliers, but tradition said 
the third had been broken in the great Rebellion some thirty years 
before. A huge stone that was shied at the chandelier went within 
an inch of Keate’s head and cracked the panel behind him. Keate 
by some means or other got such good information by spies of the boy 
who had thrown it that he let it be known it was a boy at a certain 
dame’s, and at the same time he declared that the only chance the 
boy had was to give himself up and trust to his leniency. If he 
found him out he would expel him. This was a handsome act, for he 
certainly knew him. The boy was my good friend George Dallas,’ a 
noble-spirited boy, and he immediately went to Keate and owned 
himself the person, but begged to assure Keate he never intended to 
hurt him. Keate said he felt assured of this, but of course Dallas 
must know that he deserved at least a good flogging, and that flogging 
he had. Poor George Dallas! He was one of the cleverest of my 


‘* Afterwards Commander-in-Chief in India. 
” Son of Sir George Dallas, the first baronet. 
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schoolfellows, and he died in early youth. He was out shooting, and 
getting over a hedge, put his gun through, and then drawing it out 
by the muzzle the gun went off and lodged the whole contents in his 
groin. After lingering some weeks he died of lockjaw. One little 
anecdote is characteristic of his fun and ability. His father, Sir 
George Dallas, in order to curry favour with his friend Wellesley Pole,’* 
then just going to be married to Miss Long, kept George in one fine 
afternoon in the holidays to write an epithalamium in long and short 
verses. They were capital, I remember, but Sir George found to his 
mortification he could not show them to the expectant bridegroom, 
for they were replete with ridicule, and censured ‘ Parvule Pdlé,’ 
as the short verse ran, for aspiring to a long bride. 

To return to Eton. I remember the principal ringleader in those 
Keate riots was Lord Sunderland, now Duke of Marlborough.’ He 
was one of the handsomest lads then I ever saw, so were his brothers, 
Lord Charles and John. Lord Charles left early for Marlow, and I 
recollect on the occasion of some émeute there his leading over half a 
dozen of Mariowites to us at Eton under a persuasion that we Etonians 
would aid them in a resistance. But unfortunately we were too weak 
to resist for ourselves, much less for others. 

Burdett (Sir Francis’ only son) was also said to be one of our 
ringleaders ; this never appeared to me to be true. Burdett was too 
low,”’ though a tall lad, to have much influence. He was in a remove, 
I think, below me. However, Keate took advantage of his going 
away suddenly and without leave on hearing his father was committed 
to the Tower to intimate he would not receive him back, and the 
school all considered it unfair treatment, and so it appears to 
me now. 

This year of 1810 was the one, therefore, most pregnant of events, 
though in fact there is always something exciting going on at Eton. 
I had not entered three days when one Sunday afternoon word was 
brought into College that some of the boys having gone to a Methodist 
meeting at Chalveyfield, and making a disturbance by singing ‘ God 
Save the King,’ &c., the congregation had seized them and locked 
them up in the chapel. The whole school was instantly roused for 
the rescue, and the Slough road overflowing with 500 boys turning 
out ; the tutors hearing of the row followed us, but the van arrived in 
time to force the doors of the chapel and get out our friends before the 
tutors could close on our rear. We then all dispersed, ‘Sauve qui 
peut ’ was the word, and by leaping hedges and ditches we almost all 
got back without capture. The young fellows of Eton were felt to be 
very serious antagonists in these rows. The history of the battles 
with the bargemen was replete with chivalrous feats of some of our 
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leading pugilists. Among them there was a story of what had taken 
place a little before my time in which my relative Wyvill was the hero. 
Wyvill was certainly one of the most gigantic boys, as he afterwards 
in fact became a man. In a skirmish up town he licked with ease a 
life-guardsman. The soldier came down much mauled to complain 
to Goodall, and Goodall, who hated to have to take notice of any 
Eton escapade, said, ‘ My good fellow, how can you expect me to know 
what boy it was?’ ‘Boy!’ he answered with a country accent ; 
‘he is the biggest mun in the tuttens,’ or two towns. And so Wyvill 
ever after went by the name of the biggest muninthetuttens. Another 
Eton escapade was one in which the boys had their full swing. There 
were two Jews that lived just over Barnspool Bridge, against whom 
the boys had a great aversion and were continually playing annoyances : 
one was Solomon, an orange merchant ; the other Levi, a petty jeweller. 
Levi had been entrusted by a boy to do something to his watch, and 
he had the audacity to take off three or four links of gold chain and 
substitute brass. This was found out, and instead of taking him up 
the boys determined to have Lynch law. They besieged his house ; 
however, the first time he was rescued by the masters, but one evening 
when we were out of school before he expected he was caught by the 
Cloisters and the poor wretch was dragged shrieking to Barn’s Pool, 
into which he was thrown and pushed in again and again until he was 
neatly drowned. 

I do not remember any very serious case of bullying in my time ; 
there was much teasing and annoyance among boys of the same age, 
but not any cruelty from a bigger to a younger boy in the way of 
fagging, &c. The only case of consequence was, I recollect, summarily 
punished, A boy high in the fifth form flanked with a wet towel the 
bare back of his fag, who complained after absence to the captain of 
the school. I remember the result well, it was on a Sunday morning. 
The circumstance soon got wind, and nearly the whole school followed 
the captain to the bully’s dame’s, which was Ragineau. He was 
pulled out of his room, and close by the large elm, which still exists, 
was most soundly horsewhipped to the delight of all, the little boys 
especially. 

IT can add a few recollections on some of the anecdotes Mr. Blake 
alludes to. The Colleger Hussey, who he says was constantly running 
away, I recollect well; he was the next form below me. His desire 
was to be sent away, and consequently they would not gratify him. 
He ran away, if I remember right, more than thirteen times. He was 
so well known on the road that he ran every risk of being stopped 
before he got far, but he once got up to town in a very curious manner. 
He crept early before morning school into the yard of the Christopher ; 


* This will recall to many old Etonians a memorable scene at ‘ Election ’ in 1871, 
in which two of the masters played a 7éle more conspicuous than glorious. 
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the coach was standing out, but no one by, and he crept into the boot, 
trusting to luck, which befriended him, for there were that morning 
no passengers, and consequently no luggage to put in. He was 
therefore driven without disturbance in his uneasy berth to Piccadilly, 
and then, when found, the cads who liked the spree helped him to 
t off. 

. Hussey, though a great scamp, was a very clever boy. He had 
been subjected to be bullied by a hulking blockhead, B—, a 
relative of one of the dames at Eton. This fellow got hold of him 
one day, and insisted, under the threat of a good licking, that he 
should do his verses for him. Hussey assented, and determining 
to have his revenge for many a past tyranny, wrote a copy of verses, 
it is true, but so grossly scandalous and indecent that when they were 
shown up, which B—— did in utter ignorance, not being able to con- 
strue them, the master first stood aghast at the audacity of the attempt, 
and then with a stern voice asked B—— if it were possible he made 
them. B——, fancying that his crime was their being done for him, 
asseverated with many protestations that he had done them, until 
he found that he was sentenced thereon to the block, when he declared 
they were Hussey’s. Of course the latter was flogged, but that he 
cared little for, so that his enemy suffered too. 

It is singular thet Blake makes no mention of a brutal practice in 
College, very rife during the fortnight before Election, which was to 
toss boys in a blanket in long chamber. Boys were sometimes seized 
for this purpose and carried there, and my friend Price, who was no 
favourite, was caught coming out of school, and they put him in the 
blanket with a quantity of books out of cruel ridicule to the Sap.** as he 
was called, and he was most severely bruised by their ill-treatment. 
The way it was done was, after forcing the boy on one of their small 
blankets, which was held ali round by the bigger boys, to repeat this 
line : 

Ibis ab excusso missus ad astra Sa-go. 


At the end of the syllable soa little shake was given, but at the last 
go he was sent quivering to the ceiling. The atrocities which we used 
to hear of as being practised in long chamber may have been exagger- 
ated, but I know when I first went I used to consider it with the horror 
of Pandemonium. The animosity existing between Oppidans and 
Collegers was great, and never was it shown more than at football, 
especially at the annual match between Collegers and Oppidans. 
There was also always yearly a cricket match between the two sections 
of the school, which caused intense interest on each side, and there 
was none which we Oppidans triumphed more in gaining, though I 
once heard an old Etonian say with justice that whenever the Oppidans 


* A nickname, at any rate until quite recently, for a boy who read hard. 
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beat the Collegers, who, as they stayed the longest, were the biggest 
boys, it was a proof that the year’s eleven of the school was bad. I 
well remember the play of Block Willoughby, as he was called ; it was 
rather ungraceful. My cousin, John Monson, was a far better bat, 
but he was nervous and seldom played well in a match. The Barnards 
and the Hardings were very pretty players. In those days we had 
no public school matches: indeed we thought Harrow and Win- 
chester far inferior tous. Westminster was the only school at all a 
rival, and they never were cricketers. 

Among the more celebrated of the names at Eton in my time 
I have a slight recollection of Shelley. He was captain of the Oppi- 
dans, I think, in 1810—a fair lad, who, I think, boarded at Bethel’s. 
I remember many odd freaks recorded of him. He bought a large 
brass cannon at an auction in Windsor, and harnessed many lower 
boys to draw it down into college. It was captured, I think, by one 
of the tutors and kept till the holidays at Hexter’s. I also remember 
that Shelley wrote a small book in-one volume in which he collected 
together all the horrors he could think of. It was a farrago of what 
in those days we called pamphlets, little thin sixpenny books of 
romance, which the boys in want of reading used to purchase. I 
quite forget the name of this work of Shelley’s, nor have I ever met 
with it in after life. 

I was more than half way up the upper division in 1811, at the end 
of which I left. I was to have gone at Christmas and had prepared 
to give a farewell breakfast at Spiers’, but it so happened this was 
suddenly prevented in the morning of the 30th of November, I think 
—I remember it was a Friday. Rumours were spread that the 
scarlet fever had broken out at eleven o’clock school. It was rumoured 
we should all be sent home, and after twelve our tutor sent for his 
pupils and not only confirmed the tidings, but took immediate 
steps to provide conveyance and modes of going for us all. I was 
prepared with the money necessary to give the master and tutor on 
leaving, and I intended after five o’clock to go to Keate’s chambers, 
when I was surprised in this last school at five by being called up for 
the last time at Eton. I remember it was in Lucian, but how I did 
it I little recollect, nor would it much signify. In half an hour after I 
had done construing I had had my interview with Keate and ceased 
to be an Eton boy. 

Years have elapsed since the period of these reminiscences ; if 
I had put them down earlier I could have added, no doubt, many 
more, yet those detailed remain to me perfectly vivid, and only 
a few days back, in looking over the names in an old Eton list, I was 
surprised to find how well and clearly I remembered the persons and 
faces of the several boys as they then were, though probably their 
own intimates, who have seen them during changes, would not recall 
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their boyish appearance. To sum up my own impression of an Eton 
life, though full of adventures and many of them very pleasant, it is, 
like all the more marked and roughing experiences of life, more 
agreeable in retrospect than in reality. Nay, the very benefits of 
Eton are more discoverable to the man in after-years than they are 
during the time he is an Eton boy. ; 


Monson. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS’ 


A Heap of bricks is not a house; an accumulation of facts is not a 
book. Yet there are many, and some of weight, who will maintain, 
and even argue, that style matters nothing. Such an one was he 
who gave it as his deliberate opinion that the perfection of style was 
a Chancery pleading, because in this composition one got ‘all the 
facts without the flummery.’ 

The arid paradox is clever, and needs demolishing, the answer 
being, surely, that a Chancery pleading is—not the perfection, but— 
the negation of style. It is precisely because a pleading has no style 
that it is useless (in spite of containing all the facts) to all except the 
very small number of men whose intellects have been trained or 
distorted to the use of Law English. 

There are many, moreover, who make a boast of their ignorance of 
style, urging the pre-eminent value of ‘facts’ and ‘accuracy.’ By 
‘accuracy’ it will be generally discovered such people understand 
accuracy as to commas and footnotes; not justness of views, or the 
skilful presentation of things. As to ‘ facts,’ there are many in the 
British Museum and Record Office; but the transference of many 
hundreds or thousands of such facts from the shelves of the Museum 
to the numbered pages of a book is hardly more useful than the penal 
exercise of shot drill. Such activity may conceivably serve the 
ancillary end of making research more easy for intelligent workers ; 
but even that is not certain. 

At its best the modern worship of the fact-collector provides a 
stately cloak for diligent imcompetence ; at its worst it excuses 

indolence and glorifies dullness. When universities no longer make 
' @ stand against the desolating craze, we may well despair. Never- 
theless, let us remember, it is darkest before dawn ; and once upon a 
time Sir Richard Blackmore was extolled above Milton. 

It is perhaps, natural, that the wonderful output of the last 


' Memoirs of Frederick Temple ; Life of Lord Granville ; Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill ; Letters of Richard Ford ; ‘I'he Upton Letters ; Edward FiteGerald ; The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne; The Champagne Standard; Mrs. Fitsherbert and 
George IV.; Stonewall Jackson; The Civil War in the United States; A History 
of the Indian Mutiny ; John Carruthers; A People at School. 
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generation should, for the time, be followed by reaction. Forty years 
ago John Stuart Mill was still with us ; De Quincey’s death was quite 
a recent loss to letters. Ancient Law was a new book ; and we had to 
look forward to Popular Government, to Sir James Stephen’s Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, and to Mr. Morley’s Compromise. All these 
and many other works were triumphs of pure style. The most abstruse 
learning, the highest problems of life and government, were so pre- 
sented by these geniuses that the plainest understanding could make 
them their own. These books did not ask for our attention ; they 
claimed it, seized it, and held it until their message was delivered. 
So much and so great classic prose cannot be expected from every 
generation ; and for the present it must be confessed that we are 
left very bare. Stylists are not; and as for the fact-collector, he is 
a thing of naught ; at best a useful drudge, and even as a drudge he 
can never hope to rival Bradshaw. 

Biography is our refuge ; and in the biography of the late Arch- 
bishop Temple we have an adequate record of the life of a great man. 
How great Temple was probably few people*realised while he was 
alive. Also, perhaps, few people realised how complete was his early 
failure, how long that failure lasted, and how deeply Temple despaired. 
Is it not strange to think that Temple, whom we all thought to be 
the incarnation of rugged force, should write of himself at the age of 
forty : ‘I am sorry to lose my House of Cards which I have laboured 
at for five years. Down it all topples with a puff of adverse breath 
from... 

Then, three weeks later, comes a strange wail from a soul whom 
we were all taught to regard as devoid of imagination, and as one 
easily consoled with material successes well within his reach: ‘It is 
miserable to feel oneself made up of big wishes and no will.’ Yet 
how hard must this man have striven, and how much must he have 
really accomplished, before he could count his enemies by the dozen! 
Among other disqualifications we find that he was described as ‘no 
gentleman ’ and ‘a failure’ by those who sought to block his road to 
success. Small wonder if this eager soul, impatient as a boy even in 
middle life, wrote furiously of the do-nothings who blocked his way : 
‘I hate civility, don’t you ?’ 

He succeeded in spite of detraction; in spite of calumny, of 
enemies, revealed and concealed ; in spite of having to force his ideas 
on people incapable of even understanding them. His mind was vast, 
his industry invincible, and his range of knowledge so large that he 
could safely say of himself, ‘I don’t believe in formulated policies.’ 
For a great man this is a great maxim ; but for smaller people surely 
a hard and even a dangerous saying. Most of Temple’s own heart- 
breaking early difficulties arose from the incapacity of the ordinary 
toiler to understand any word, deed, or movement as part of a greater 
whole; in short, from sheer incapacity to grasp the idea of any 
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‘formulated policy.’ Here is Temple’s soul revealed in a noble 
peroration, and immense was the atmosphere in which dwelt the soul 
of Frederick Temple : 


God knows if I could in any way, by preaching that great fact of the Com- 
munion of Saints, make men generally feel how they are living one in another, 
and how every single soul has his share of responsibility for his fellows, and 
how any single soul receives a blessing from the fellowship of his fellows in 
everything that he undertakes—if I could impress that upon my countrymen 
generally, I would be content to do nothing more in all my life than to preach 
this greatest of all Christian doctrines. 


Strength was the dominant note of Temple’s character ; grace of 
Granville’s ; though Temple was not devoid of grace (as we have 
seen) or Granville of strength. Lord Granville modestly ascribed his 
social ease to his having been born to an assured position ; surely 
an inadequate explanation, and no position, however considerable, 
would account for the abounding charm of his disposition. As to 
his political work, his antagonists (he had no enemies) would say that 
a great deal of important work passed through his hands, and that he 
did it all very badly. His political sympathisers and most critics of 
the dead statesman will probably agree that he did it with infinite 
personal charm, and with as much success as could be expected from 
@ man reared in traditions which were outworn and wholly inapplicable 
to the political conditions of his time. 

For a man born in 1815 the Foreign Office of England could have 
no important preoccupations that were not European. Yet for the 
last thirty years of his life this conclusion was yearly growing more 
unsound. From the date of Granville’s St. Petersburg Embassy the 
controlling factors of England’s policy were coming to be the British 
Colonies and the rising United States of America. As the Cabinets in 
which Lord Granville sat did not recognise this, there is a certain 
flavour of unreality about much of his work ; but that was hardly the 
fault of the Foreign Secretary. Any Foreign Secretary who should 
have put forward, during these years, such a notion as the coming 
subordination of European to Colonial interests would have hardly 
been able to retain his seat in the Cabinet, or even to effect any 
good outside the Cabinet. The weakness of Granville’s work was the 
weakness of his time ; its strength was all his own. 

Both these biographies are very long. If, however, a man is born 
to a great position, and is even moderately industrious and lives to 
the age of seventy-six, his biography, to be adequate, must, of necessity, 
be long. Temple was not born to a great position ; ‘but he lived to 
fourscore, and attained to the greatest position to which British 
subject can aspire, by means of immense industry. Thus we could 
hardly lose, with advantage, a single page of the ‘Lives’ of Lord 
Granville and Archbishop Temple. 

Lord ‘Randolph Churchill, a younger son, who ‘ heartily detested ’ 
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cricket and football, might have been anything or nothing. The bare 
facts are that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer at thirty-seven, 
and dead at forty-six. His career is recorded in two volumes by his 
son ; and so well recorded that even a Tory, if he has literary tastes, 
can forgive the political apostasy of the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. ‘You and Chamberlain,’ wrote the Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere to Lord Randolph on the 23rd of December, 1886, ‘ you 
and Chamberlain seem to me both to make the same mistake. You 
ignore the power of the “ machine.” ’ This is excellent advice for the 
commonplace, or the stupid aspirant; but what a strange counsel 
for a shrewd man to offer to Lord Randolph Churchill. The machine 
(we all know it) is the most jealous and the dullest of the false gods. 
It is an excellent servant ; diligent, obedient, and (sometimes) even 
intelligent. As a master it is tyrannical and degrading. Great men 
use it; it uses up little men. To ask Lord Randolph Churchill to 
consider the machine was as reasonable as to ask him to consider the 
Servants’ Hall. But is it possible that the author of The River War 
wrote Lord Randolph Churchill ? 

In the lives of Temple, Churchill, and Granville there were so 
many important events that only the most ingenious dullness could 
succeed in depriving the narrative of interest. Writers there are in 
plenty whose joy and pride it is to handle their subjects in this manner ; 
and in a dull age such writers receive great honour, being acclaimed 
‘serious.’ Precisely at the opposite end of the scale is Mr. Prothero, 
who has not a promising subject in Richard Ford, and who has suc- 
ceeded in making a delightful biography out of his Letters. ‘Who 
was Richard Ford ?’ asks fatigued attention. ‘Who indeed?’ the 
answer is: ‘ Nobody—till Mr. Prothero discovered him,’ and now 
he is one of our literary treasures. 

Richard Ford was a man to whose career it is permissible to ask 
our attention. He was a gentleman, he was respectably connected, 
he had leisure. He travelled, and made acquaintances with fine 
names ; and if he ‘ wrote’ (a suspicious occupation for an English- 
man) he did not make much money by his writings, which was, in 
those days, an extenuating circumstance. Hence his biographer was 
not hopelessly handicapped from the start. 

In The Upton Letters the author has dared to write about 
schoolmastering. If there is one occupation which Englishmen are 
unanimous in condemning as degraded and degrading it is that most 
fascinating, most difficult, delicate, and important work, the training 
of the mind. In what are humorously called ‘the higher walks’ of 
teaching there are respectable salaries to be earned, and agreeable 
rooms or houses for occupation. Here, purged of the dross of utility, 
& man may once more take rank as a gentleman ; and if he becomes 
Head of a House, the supreme uselessness of his position commands 
universal and silent respect. 
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The author of Zhe Upton Letters is an artist ; incontestably. he 
would make a first-rate teacher; and probably was one, earning by 
his success and charm the hatred of the bores and pedants into whose 
hands this responsible and exacting work is usually confided. Not 
satisfied with the unattractive nature of his subject, he must needs 
give his book the ruinous title The Upton Letters. We have had many 
volumes of historical ‘ Letters and Papers’ lately ; and it is a trial 
_ to have our attention called to sham letters. It seems as though the 
author was determined to make his task as difficult as possible in 
order to astonish us the more. He has succeeded. If it comes to 
quoting, one would end by quoting the whole book ; it is a possession 
for always. So is the life of FitzGerald by Mr. A. C. Benson. 

Some men will never grow young, however long they live ; it may 
be surmised of Mr. W. J. Locke that he will never grow old. It is 
hardly too much to say that he has arrested the decay of fiction. Mr. 
Shaw has traced the transition of the lettered mind from the Dickens- 
Macaulay-Dumas-Guizot stage to the Stendhal-Meredith-Turgenieff 
stage, and thence to Ibsen and Tolstoy. It must be admitted that 
the change is as one from the glory of noon to the grey of sunset ; 
but Mr. Locke will have none of that. He insists on illuminating 
the dreary and complicated conditions of modern life with a light in 
which we gladly dwell; even contemplating our surroundings with 
something approaching pleasure, and always with amusement. 

It does not matter which novel of Mr. Locke’s we take up; they 
are all remarkable. In point of fact the latest is The Morals of Marcus 


All artists cannot work in marble ; some work in filigree, which is 
not, perhaps, the greatest art. Mrs. John Lane’s Champagne Standard 
is exquisite filigree. An American’s view of English life must always 
be interesting ; so to say that Mrs. Lane’s views are interesting is to 
be tautological. Has anyone yet discovered a stupid American ? 

The Champagne Standard is full of good things. ‘ Frangoise, I 
feel chilly ; bring me another diamond necklace,’ must stand as a 
fair quotation from a work that is a gentle joy from beginning to 
end. 

The late Mr. Wilkins’ Mrs. Fitzherbert is a work midway between 
Granville and Richard Ford. The matter is intensely interesting ; 
but the ground is so délicate that it is only too possible to commit 
grievous indiscretions. Most of us take our views of the Regency 
period from ‘The Four Georges.’ It must be to Mr. Wilkins’ post- 
humous glory that he has remedied that. Without posing as an 
apologist, he has so shown us the unhappy Prince of Wales (for unhappy 
he always was, in spite of his great position) that for the first time we 
understand George the Fourth as a human being, and not as Mr. 
Thackeray’s monster. 

The really noble life of Stonewall Jackson, and the learned Civil 
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War in the United States, recall the ‘ fruitless valour and unutterable 
woe’ of 1861-66. No talents, however great, can remove from our 
minds their impression of desolating misery. Centuries must pass 
before any man whose native tongue is English can read unmoved 
the military history of these years. Soldiers, no doubt, can study 
these volumes with advantage, as a professional man may profitably 
follow the details of dangerous surgery. A civilian is not the proper 
person to criticise military operations, or to say more of such works . 
than that they are admirably written, and that, in point of fact, a 
civilian can understand them. 

The East, which has an interest perennial for England, is less 
misunderstood every day. Numerous authors contribute to this 
desirable end. Anglo-Indian literature has passed through many 
phases. We have seen the deserving but impossible romances of 
Meadows Taylor, the charming early work of Sir George Trevelyan, 
the finished art of Sir George Chesney, and the dazzling productions 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. We have at present Mr. George Forrest’s 
monumental and admirable History of the Indian Mutiny; and 
(from a new writer) John Carruthers by Sir Edmund Cox. John 
Carruthers is the Sherlock Holmes ‘of India. Mr. Kipling is one 
of those writers whose books compel attention ; his magic art puts 
us in possession of masses of detail and local colour. Sir Edmund 
Cox makes no claim to be a wizard. He knows the limitations of his 
own art, and, by avoiding too great detail, contrives to give us a good 
deal of information, and a vast amount of amusement. 

A People at School is all about Burma, and is in quite a different 
manner. It is a disquisition on Burmese life and character, of incal- 
culable value. Was the following sentence exclusively the outcome 
of observation in Burma? Or had similar facts in other countries 
induced the reflection ? 


It is pleasant for a girl to be the equal heiress of her brother. But it is not 
the way to make the best either of law or money. Nor does it make the best 
men or women. It is not good for a man to be feminised. It is not good for 
him to feel that he has no greater right than a woman, for he immediately and 
rightly infers that he has no greater responsibilities. 


Or again ; ‘Success comes from difference. . . . Men and women are 
not rivals but partners.’ Mr. Hall tells us that the Burmese are a 
young nation, and so take things easily. If so it is our pleasing 
responsibility to superintend the adolescence of a very interesting 
people. ‘The nations who succeed,’ adds the author, ‘are not the 
feminine nations, but the masculine.’ No doubt; yet is there one 
higher attainment, which is to preserve in the midst of success the 
eternal charm of youth. 
WaLTER FREwEN Lorp. 
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THE PAPAL ATTACK ON FRANCE 


Tue conflict which seems to be impending between the French Re- 
public and the Papacy will, unless it should happily be averted, be 
the last engagement in a war that has gone on intermittently for 
thirty years. The issues involved are of vital importance to every 
nation which contains any considerable proportion of Catholics. 
The Pope has solemnly ‘ reprobated and condemned’ a law passed 
in due form by the representatives of the French nation—a law 
which sets the Roman Catholic Church in France free from galling 
restrictions, first imposed upon it by an autocrat with the object of 
making the bishops and clergy his slaves, and restores to it an autonomy 
such as it has not enjoyed for centuries, certainly not since 1516. 
The French Church has been given by the Republic complete religious 
liberty ; it remains subject only to that minimum of control, or rather 
supervision, which every State must exercise over every organisation 
within it, in regard to questions of property and public order. The 
ancient cathedrals and churches, which are by law public property, 
are handed over, with all their contents and the rest of the Church 
property, permanently and free of charge to the Catholic Church. 
The only disadvantages which the Church has to weigh against the 
priceless gift of freedom are the loss of the State salaries hitherto 
paid to the clergy (tempered for a time by pensions to the present 
members of the clerical body), and the fact that the episcopal resi- 
dences, presbyteries, and seminary buildings—which are, like the 
ancient churches, public property—will have to be rented or pur- 
chased from the State or local authorities after a term of gratuitous 
occupation. In every other respect the position of the Church is 
improved by separation to an almost incalculable extent. 

Yet the Pope ‘reprobates and condemns’ this gift of spiritual 
freedom : not because of the withdrawal of the State salaries, though 
that is mentioned as a subsidiary reason ; nor because the system of 
associations cultuelles created by the Separation Law gives the laity 
a voice in the management of Church property—that, too, is men- 
tioned as a reason for the condemnation, and it is undoubtedly dis- 
tasteful to the professional humility of ecclesiastics (a quality closely 
resembling arrogance), but that it is not the primary reason is shown 
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by the fact that the system of conseils de fabrique provided by the 
Concordat also gave the laity such a voice. No; the real and funda- 
mental reason why the Pope ‘ reprobates and condemns’ the liberty 
offered to the Church, and rejects it with curses and anathemas, is, 
as anyone who reads the encyclical Vehementer nos may see for him- 
self, that it is merely liberty that he is offered—liberty to be enjoyed 
equally by other religious bodies ; and that is just what he does not 
want, and will not have. He condemns the Separation Law on a 
fixed principle which would apply to any separation law, no matter 
what its provisions. That principle is that the Roman Catholic 
Church, as the only true Church of Christ, has a right to the sole and 
undivided allegiance of States no less than of individuals ; whence it 
follows that it is the duty of every State to put that Church in a 
position of privilege, to recognise it as the national religion to the 
exclusion of all others, and to submit to its ‘right of dominion’ 
over the civil power. This is no new principle ; it was laid down by 
Leo the Thirteenth, by Pius the Ninth, and by Gregory the Sixteenth 
—notably by Pius the Ninth in his encyclical Quanta Cura, to which 
was attached the notorious Syllabus of condemned propositions. 
But the principle underlying alike the Syllabus and the encyclical 
Vehementer nos is far older thin Pius the Ninth or Gregory the Six- 
teenth ; it goes back to the constitution Unam Sanctam promulgated 
by Boni ace the Eighth in 1303, and even beyond that to the claims 
of Gregory the Seventh (Hildebrand) in the eleventh century. Boni- 
face the Eighth taught that the Church—and, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Church is now the Pope—‘ holds the power of the two 
swords, the spiritua and the t-mporal’ ; that the Pope has the right 
to depose civil rulers and to ‘ absolve the peoples from their oath of 
fealty ’ ; that the ‘ material sword’ is .o be wielded ‘ at the pleasure 
and sufferance of the priest’ ; that ‘the temporal authority must be 
subject to the spiritual power.’ These claims have never been re- 
nounced by Rome, they are still taught by Roman theologians, and 
they meet us in the twentieth century in the encyclical Vehementer 
nos. That is quite understood by the French Clericals. No sooner 
was the encyclical pubiished than the Clerical press with one voice 
declared that henceforth any French Catholic who spoke of sub- 
mitting to the Law of Separation would cut himself off from the 
Holy See, and therefore from the Catholic Church. We must ‘ obey 
God rather than man ’—that is, i. is exp'ained, ‘we must obey the 
Pope and not the law of the land ; the Pope has absolved us from our 
fealty to our country.’ 

The phenomenon is one which deserves the attention of politicians 
in every country, certainly not least in an empire which includes 
Ireland and Canada, and among whose citizens are many millions 
of Catholics ; for the time may come when we or any other country 
may have to face a similar situation. We have already faced it. 

Vor, LIX—No. 350 UU 
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In the reign of Elizabeth another Pius ‘the name is ill-omened in the 
history of the Church) made it impossible ‘or an English Catholic 
to be a ioyal citizen and at the same time loyal to his Church. The 
results of his action are wl! known, and, gievous and unjust as were 
the consequences to many generations of English Catholics of the 
criminal ‘olly of their rulers, it cannot be denied that the penal laws 
originated in the instinct of self-defence. Now the case is altered ; 
the official representatives of the Papacy in this country have none but 
pleasant things to say of the freedom which they enjoy under English 
law, and of the system of religious tole ation and equality that exists. 
But they are bound by the principles laid down in the encyclical 
Vehementer nos and those principles condemn this system of tolera- 
tion and equality absolutely and unequivocally. Must we, then, con- 
clude that the compliments to our system are not altogether sincere ; 
that they mean merely that those who utter them are not strong 
enough to demand more than mere liberty or to dispense with tolera- 
tion? Are we to infer from the beatification of Felton, who was no 
more a martyr than Guy Fawkes was, that the action of the Catholic 
authorities in the reign of Elizabeth might be repeated should cir- 
cumstances ever make it possible? What interpretation are we to 
put on the statement often made, and somewhat recently repeated 
at a Catholic banquet by a lay official of a Catholic society, that 
‘We are Catholics first and Englishmen afterwards’? Would there 
be any compliments to a régime of toleration and equality if Catholics 
had never been reduced to an insignificant minority ? Would there 
even be any toleration or religious equality if the Catholic Church 
had retained her hold on England ? 

I will not attempt to answer these questions; but I am obliged 
to note the fact that the effusive praise of religious liberty and tolera- 
tion that falls from time to time from the lips of English Catholic 
prelates would expose them to a formal condemnation if they 
happened to live in Italy—where Catholics are ina majority. Last 
January Mgr. Geremia Bonomelli, Bishop of Cremona, perhaps the 
most universally respected of Italian prelates, published a pastoral 
letter to his flock,' in which he speaks about the relations of Church 
and State exactly as English and American Catholic prelates speak 
for the benefit of the English and American publics. He is careful 
not to propound any new theory as to those r: lations ; he fully accepts 
the Papal theory that the union of Church and State is the ideal 
condition, and his aim is purely practical. But he argues that in 
these ‘ new times’ that ideal condition is rarely satisfactory in prac- 
tice; that, circumstances being what they are, the separation of 
Church and State is probably the best arrangement in most countries, 
and might even be the best in Italy ; and he insists that the Catho‘ic 
Church has nothing to fear from being placed by the State in the same 


' La Chiesa ei Tempori Nuovi (Cremona: Diocesan Press, 1906). 
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position as other religious bodies and given a ‘ fair field and no favour.’ 
This pastoral was promptly condemned by the Pope, in a letter to 
Card‘nal Ferrari, Archbishop of M.lan, not as being inopportune 
merely, but as containing proposals of ‘ modern Liberalism’ which ‘ the 
Church will never accept.’ Mgr. Bonomelli narrowly escaped, for the 
present, from being haled before the Inquisition ; his escape, it is said, 
being mainly due to telegrams from Catholic prelates in America 
and elsewhere, who urged the injurious effect on public opinion that 
any further measures would have. What has actually happened is, 
however, quite sufficiently important to engage public attention. 
For the Pope has declared that the Church ‘will never accept’ a 
régime of religious toleration and equality ; that it is unlawful to hold 
that such a régime is permissible in any circumstances, even as a 
pra‘tical policy. But, it wil be said, in England, America, and 
elsewhere Rome acquiesces in suchar‘gime. That, we must conclude, 
is merely because she cannot help it, and is not yet strong enough to 
get anything better ; it is a case of force majeure. 

We are now in a position to understand the real issue in the con- 
flict between France and the official Church—a conflict which dates 
from the very beginning of the Thitd Republic. That issue is, and 
has been all along, whether the civil power is to be autonomous in 
its own sphere or whether it is to submit to the domination of a 
theocracy. The French Republic has been face to face with a body 
of citizens, a diminishing minority—now a rapidly diminishing one— 
but at first powerful and influential. This body of citizens said, in 
the famous words of Louis Veuillot: ‘We demand from you the 
liberty which, on your principles, you are bound to give us, and 
which, on our principles, we shall deny to you when we have the 
power.’ The French Republic replied—and justly replied—that to 
such people liberty can safely be granted only when measures 
have been taken to make it impossible for them to use their liberty 
to destroy that of others. Every State makes, and must make, the 
same answer to those who conspire against its autonomy or the freedom 
of their fellow-citizens. Again, this body of men said: ‘We declare 
war upon progress, Liberalism and modern civilisation; we have 
been ordered to do so by the representative of God on earth, and we 
must obey God rather than man.’ The French Republic—again 
quite justly—replied that, as it happened to believe in progress, 
Liberalism and modern civilisation, it was quite willing to fight for 
them, and it proceeded to do so. Whereupon the valiant challengers 
raised a howl of ‘ Persecution !’ on the principle, ‘I may hit you, but, 
if you hit back, I am a martyr.’ But the Republic has never carried 
self-defence to anything like its logical conclusion. Again and again 
it has given these people the chance of settling down to be content 
with the same rights and liberties as their fellow-citizens. When 
peace seemed to be really in sight, suddenly an extraordinary agita- 
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tion broke out over what appeared at first to be a mere question of 
the guilt or innocence of an individual; it almost resulted in the 
overthrow of the Republic, and when at last it had been suppressed, 
the Republic awoke to the fact that the whole agitation had been a 
plot for its destruction cleverly engineered by this very body of men, 
and in particular by certain large organisations among them. Many 
of these organisations were international, and their members were 
pledged to blind obedience to an executive seated in a foreign 
country, and chiefly composed of foreigners. Then, indeed, the 
Republic arose in its wrath and suppressed those organisations, or 
deprived them of control over the education of the nation. The 
members and friends of the organisations loudly protested in the 
name of absolute liberty—they, the men who had preached day 
after day that it was a Christian duty to massacre the Jews, who 
had demanded the suppression of all Masonic lodges, who had de- 
clared that France was really great when she said to the Albigensian 
heretics ‘ Die!’ and to the Protestants ‘Begone!’ and had called 
on the nation to bid all ‘impious sects to vanish from the soil of 
France.’ ? 

Apart from the fact that an absolute liberty is impossible, and 
that the liberty of any member of a community must be conditioned 
by that of the others, and restricted if he interferes with that of the 
others, does it not strike Catholics that, while our official Church 
professes the principles that it does—and so long as we do not openly 
protest against and dissociate ourselves from them—a demand for 
‘liberty’ on our part can hardly be taken seriously, and complaints 
of persecution on the smallest provocation sound insincere? It is 
pleasant, no doubt, if we find ourselves in difficulties, to attribute 
them to the devil or the Freemasons rather than to our own folly, 
and to assume that they are a tribute to our virtues. But is it safe 
to do this? Are we really quite sure that we are always right and 
everyone else always wrong; that, in our case alone, unpleasant 
circumstances are not, as a rule, the consequences of our own con- 
duct ? Because the followers of Christ must expect persecution, 
does it follow that all who suffer from persecution or hostility so 
suffer because they are the followers of Christ? In view of our own 
past history we shall find it difficult to answer that question in the 
affirmative. Because the Church was unjustly accused in the first 
or second century of being anti-social or hostile to the civil power, 
does it follow that the accusation is entirely unjust now? Not 
unless we can show that the circumstances are the same, and that 
any Christians in the first or second century claimed that ‘ the temporal 
authority must be subject to the spiritual power.’ The nearest 
approach to such a claim that I can remember was the question of 
those who asked whether it was lawful to pay tribute to Cesar, and 


® See Disestablishment in France, by Paul Sabatier (Fisher Unwin), pp. 65-92. 
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received a reply which did, indeed, exclude the State from the domain 
of the Church, but equally excluded the Church from the domain of 
the State.* The mischief is that the Roman theory regards Church 
and State not as equal authorities with an equal claim to reasonable 
obedience but on different planes, but as a superior and inferior 
authority on the same plane. Instead of regarding, like St. Paul, 
both alike as ‘ ordained of God,’ as authorities of the same nature 
operating in different spheres, it regards the spiritual authority as 
divine in an absolute and impossible sense, and the civil authority 
as derived from it. The fact that the Church is, and must remain, 
an international institution makes constant friction with the State 
inevitable so long as the Church is, as at present, a rival to the State 
in the latter’s own sphere; and the State is bound to defend its 
autonomy. But do not let us flatter ourselves that measures of 
self-defence adopted by the State are persecution arising from the 
natural hostility of the ‘ world’ to the spirit of Christ. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is the State called the ‘world.’ St. Paul told 
the Roman Christians that Nero was ‘ ordained of God,’ and instructed 
them to submit to his authority. It will hardly be contended that 
the French Republic is quite as bad as Nero or more representative 
of the ‘ world.’ Still less is the ‘ world’ the human race outside the 
Church. The ‘world’ whose hostility the Church must expect is 
the spirit of worldliness and those who are influenced by it ; and it 
is this spirit—the spirit of Antichrist—existing within the Church 
and animating her representatives that has often been the cause of 
her conflicts with the civil power. That spirit animates such claims, 
in their present expression, as those made in the constitution Unam 
Sanctam, from which it is the duty of individual Catholics to dis- 
sociate themselves ; unless and until they do, the State is justified 
in regarding the Roman Catholic Church as a potential danger. 
Nothing could be more alien from the spirit of Christ than the lust 
of dominion. The only justification of authority from the Christian 
point of view is that it exists for the benefit of the governed ; the 
really valid claim of the Pope is that he is ‘Servus servorum Dei.’ 
Authority for its own sake, authority that thinks and speaks only 
or first of all of its ‘rights’ and its ‘claims,’ is unchristian. Chris- 
tian authority thinks and speaks first of its duties and responsibili- 
ties, and it is on their fulfilment that its rights and claims depend. 

It is against the practical manifestation of the spirit of the ‘ world ’ 
in the Church that the French Republic has had to fight in self- 
defence for thirty years—not against the Church as a spiritual and 
moral influence on human souls and consciences, but against the 
Church as a political institution. There are apparently still a few 

* It is, of course, impossible to define exactly the domains of Church and State, 


or to draw a hard-and-fast line between them ; but in the great majority of cases the 
distinction is easy in practice. 
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people in England who wish to persuade themselves and others that 
French Catholics are not, as a body, hostile to the Republic. Let 
them take a map of France, ask some one who knows the country 
to point out the districts where the Church is strong and Catholics 
in a majority, and then ascertain what kind of deputies those districts 
return to Parliament. Other people—sometimes the same people at 
other times—admit the fact of the hostility, but attribute it to the 
anti-clericalism and ‘ persecution’ of the Republic. Even if it were 
true, as it is not, that the State was the aggressor, the fact would 
be no reason for disloyalty to the Republic. The English ‘ passive 
resisters ’ did not propose to dethrone the King because they objected 
to the Education Act ; and the President of the Republic is no more 
responsible for French legislation than is the King for English. French 
legislation is what it is because the majority rules ; and it is the rule 
of the majority—popular liberties in any form—that the Ultra- 
montanes really attack. They want a despotism; and they are 
consistent in that desire. No man can divide his mind into water- 
tight compartments, and the supporters of autocracy in the Church, 
whatever accommodations they may temporarily make, must always, 
when it comes to the point, support autocracy in the State. As a 
matter of history they have always done so. 

It is also a matter of history that Ultramontane hostility to the 
Republic has been the cause, not the result, of anti-clericalism. The 
hostility dates from the moment that the Republic was established. 
Where was the anti-clericalism of the Republic from 1871 to 1875, 
when the Catholics had the whole control of France? That control, 
as we know, they used to plot for the restoration of the monarchy, 
and at the monarchist débacle of 1877 they were driven from power 
by an outraged nation—never to return. Let us take the evidence 
on this point of one of the most distinguished French prelates, Mgr. 
Lacroix, Bishop of Tarentaise, who, in a recent pastcral,* says : 


Our mistake, our great mistake—we must have the courage to admit it— 
has been our refusal, from the very beginning of the Republic, to recognise that 
the will of the nation cannot be traversed with impunity. Our hesitations, our 
criticisms (often wholly unjust), our aspirations and dreams of the restoration of 
a régime in which, as it seemed to us, the lot of the Church would be happier 
because she wou!d be more protected; finally, our compromising alliances with 
the promoters of civil war—all these have been disastrous to us, have covered 
us with unpopularity, have estranged from us the masses of the people. 


And a lay Catholic writer, M. Léon Chaine, says ° : 


When we remember that from 1871 to 1875 the Catholics were in posses- 
sion of every public office, from that of President of the Republic to that of the 
rural policeman; that the army—always very churchy—and the officials of 
every grade were at their beck and call, what egregious blunders must they not 


* Bulletin Religieux du Diocése de Tarentaise, March 1, 1906. 
* Les Catholiques francais et leurs difficultés actuelles, 7th ed. 1904. 
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have committed to have been driven from power to a man, when circumstances 
had put it in their hands and they held every avenue to it. 


Bishop and layman here tell French Catholics the wholesome, 
if unpalatable, truth that their misfortunes are due, not to the devil 
or the Freemasons, but to their own conduct in sacrificing religion 
to political intrigue. There have always been some Catholics—an 
enlightened and intelligent minority—who saw that the Church was 
being dragged to ruin; but their voices were drowned in the war- 
cries of the Jesuit and Assumptionist troops marching to battle 
under the banner of the Sacred Heart—and Diana Vaughan. 

If the future of French religion were not at stake, one might 
admire the determination, undaunted by repeated defeat, with which 
those troops once more prepare to give battle to modern civilisation. 
But it is impossible to admire their methods of warfare or their refusal 
to learn the lessons of the past. The Republic earnestly desires re- 
ligious peace ; the Separation Law is inspired by that desire and by 
a spirit of sincere toleration. During the debates on that law it 
became more and more evident that those who wished to make 
separation a weapon against the Church or religion were in an in- 
significant minority. The Abbé Lemire has, from the tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies, testified to the conciliatory and generous spirit 
in which M. Briand, the reporter of the measure (now Minister of 
Public Instruction), conducted it through the Chamber ; and M. Briand 
represented and was supported by the great majority of Republican 
deputies. Some of the amendments most favourable to the Church 
were proposed and supported by Socialists, Freemasons, and avowed 
freethinkers, prominent among whom, in addition to M. Briand 
himself, were M. Jaurés and M. Augagneur, now Governor of Mada- 
gascar ; yet M. Augagneur was chosen to preside over the last con- 
vention of the Grand Orient, the principal Masonic organisation in 
France. Even the Clerical press was unable to deny the tolerant 
spirit shown by men known to be strongly anti-Christian in their 
views, and was driven to impute to them some hidden and treacherous 
design—an imputation echoed, one is ashamed to say, by more than 
one English newspaper. When the measure passed into law and no 
such design disclosed itself, ‘Wait,’ we were told, ‘for the by-law 
(réglement dadministration publique) ; then we shall see what this pre- 
tended toleration means.’ The by-law has been promulgated, and 
in so far as it can or does modify the law at all, it modifies it to the 
advantage of the Church. The associations cultuelles will be freely 
formed without authorisation, like other associations in France, and 
will have privileges that no other associations enjoy. There remains 
not a vestige of excuse for the outcry against the law, which has 
been received with general approval by the Protestants, who, as a 
small and scattered minority, would be far more injuriously affected 
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than Catholics by any oppressive provisions, and will, in fact, suffer 
far more from the withdrawal of the State salaries. 

As for the inventory, the ostensible cause of the present disturbances, 
we all know that it was not provided for in the original measure, 
and was inserted as a concession to the Church at the request of the 
Clerical Opposition, much against the will of M. Briand, who feared 
that it might lead to disorder. It would almost seem as if the Clericals 
wished their insincerity to be so patent that it cannot possibly be 
overlooked. Of course, the peasants in Brittany and elsewhere are 
sincere enough in their fanaticism; they have been told by their 
clerzy and their political leaders that the inventory is a preliminary 
to confiscation, that the State is about to close the churches, and 
any other fiction that is found useful by those responsible for what 
M. Briand has justly called a ‘campaign of lies.’ The insincere 
are such gentlemen as M. Albert de Mun, M. Jacques Piou, Pére 
Le Doré, M. Frangois Coppée, the editors of the Croix, of the Vérité 
Francaise, and of the other Clerical papers, who have stirred up 
their ignorant co-religionists to attack the representatives of the 
law while they themselves take care to expose their persons to 
no danger. 

It is impossible to deal at length with the incidents that have 
occurred in connection with the inventories, but a few examples of 
the methods of clerical warfare may be interesting. It should first 
be said that the disorders are not nearly so widespread as might be 
supposed from a casual glance at the reports. Over the greater part of 
France the harmless operation of making a list of the church orna- 
ments has been quite peacefully effected ; 56,848 inventories of every 
kind had been taken up to March 21—the work being finished in the 
majority of the departments—and the cases of disturbance numbered 
only a few hundreds. Of course the few departments where the 
majority of the inventories still remain to be taken are those where 
disturbances are most likely to occur, but they are only a small 
portion of the whole country. Apart from Paris, where the resistance 
was farcical and was conducted by the ‘smart set’ assisted by their 
footmen and a few hired roughs, the resistance is chiefly confined to 
particular districts such as Brittany, the Haute-Savoie, the Haute-Loire, 
and the Flemish district on the borders of Belgium ; in fact, to those 
districts where Royalism and political Clericalism are strong. It has 
increased in violence since the publication of the Papal encyclical ; the 
short paragraph in the encyclical urging the duty of answering ‘ vio- 
lence’ by Christian meekness and resignation, coming as it did at the end 
of a prolonged denunciation of the Republic, has had much the same 
effect as the famous exhortation, ‘ Don’t nail his ears to the pump!’ 
For there has been no violence for Catholics to answer, and there 
was never the smallest ground for supposing that there would be. 
The violence is on the other side; the faith is now defended with 
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rifles, scythes, pikes, and various other substitutes for the ‘sword of 
the spirit ’ and ‘ the whole armour of God’ ; attempts at assassination 
have taken the place of the ‘spiritual combat,’ and gunpowder that 
of the grace of God. At a place called Saint-Martin-de-Fugéres 
the inspector was fired at and wounded as he was proceeding to the 
church ; he had previously received several anonymous threatening 
letters. At one of the Versailles churches, the prefect and the 
inspector, after parleying with the curé, consented at his request 
not to take the police into the church. They went in alone, and were 
assailed with chairs, pictures, pieces of the organ, and other missiles 
by a number of the faithful who occupied the organ loft, and were 
encouraged by the other clergy of the parish ; the prefect was rather 
badly hurt. In the Lozére the ingenious device was adopted of 
digging a deep pit in front of the church door, which was covered 
with light branches and snow; with ordinary luck an inspector or 
two might have broken their legs and, if fortune had been favourable, 
one might even have been killed. But the only victim was a country 
postman going his rounds, who was seriously injured at Fau-de-Peyre. 
At Vazeilles, in the Haute-Loire, the church was barricaded with trunks 
of trees filled with gunpowder; and at another place a huge straw 
man, filled with gunpowder, was exploded when the inspector arrived ; 
unfortunately it seems to have gone off too soon and nobody was 
killed. At Boeschepe, where the butcher's assistant was shot on 
the 6th of March, the inventory was allowed to take place in order 
to lull the inspector into a false sense of security. Then, as he was 
unsuspectingly leaving the church, a mob of about three hundred 
men (of whom the butcher was one) rushed upon him shouting ‘ Kill 
him!’ And they meant business; the inspector, M. Caillet, was 
prostrate under a heap of chairs and other missiles that had been 
hurled upon him, and was on the point of being murdered when 
his son fired the shot that killed the unfortunate butcher. One 
deeply regrets that the unhappy dupe should have fallen a victim 
to the political schemes of M. de Mun and M. Jacques Piou; but 
it is impossible to join with the priests and others who harangued 
at his funeral in regarding him as a ‘ martyr for the faith.’ It may 
be remarked in this connection that the casualties up to now have 
been nearly all on the side of the officials, the soldiers, and the police, 
a fact which confirms the many testimonies to the patience and 
forbearance that have been shown in dealing with these energuménes, 
as the French press appropriately calls them. Comedy has, moreover, 
been mingled with tragedy. At Langogne, in the Lozére, the parish 
priest and his flock spent the night in the church to await the arrival 
of the inspector in the morning, and the good father considerately 
provided a cask of wine. When the inspector arrived, the defenders 
of the faith were in various stages of intoxication, and squirted him 
with some inky fluid ; from which incident we may infer that it is 
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sacrilege to make a list of the ornaments of a church, but quite 
permissible to turn the church itself into a tavern. 

It will naturally be asked how many bishops have condemned 
the proceedings of which these are only typical examples. Only 
one, Mgr. Lacroix, Bishop of Tarentaise, who, in the pastoral 
which has already been quoted, condemns the resistance to the 
law in severe and explicit terms, and declares that the law, how- 
ever bad it may be for Catholic interests, contains nothing that 
outrages the Catholic conscience. Protestant Englishmen will not 
understand what a courageous act this protest is, for they can 
have no conception of the lengths to which the religious and 
social intolerance of French Ultramontanes is carried. Several 
bishops, on the other hand, have openly encouraged the resisters, 
including the Archbishop of Toulouse, the Bishop of Quimper, and 
(of course) the Bishop of Nancy. The Bishop of Quimper expressed 
the hope that no inspector would enter a church in his diocese except 
over the corpses of the faithful; no doubt his flock appreciated the 
fate so kindly reserved for them by their Father in God. Most of 
the bishops have given consent by silence; a deputation of several 
of the most distinguished Catholic laymen in France waited on 
Cardinal Richard to ask him to pronounce explicitly against 
the disorders, and his Eminence refused to do so. In those country 
parishes where disturbances have taken place the priests have either 
encouraged or acquiesced in them—usually the former. As usual, 
the official Church allows itself to be compromised by the fanatics. 

If any proof were needed that no love of liberty actuates those 
who have instigated the disorders, it would be found in their speeches. 
A certain Pére Le Doré, the general superior of a religious order, 
recently visited Rome and had an audience of the Pope. On his 
return he gave a public address to a meeting of two thousand 
people at the Cercle du Boulevard Raspail in Paris; he gave what 
purported to be a precise account of his conversation with the Holy 
Father, whom he represented as having expressed the most militant 
sentiments and as having said that he would order French Catholics 
to revolt against the law if he could be quite sure that they would 
all obey him. The speech wound up as follows : 


It is not enough to offer prayers, to make communions, to go on pilgrimages. 
What is wanted is blood. Blood alone can appease the wrath of God. And 
when the Pope asked me: ‘ Well, father, what do you propose to do?’ I re- 
plied: ‘Holy Father, I wish to give battle, to fight, to organise resistance. 
And I shall not be satisfied until I have caused two or three dozen good nuns 
to be killed and massacred.’ 


If any utterance of a French anti-clerical or Freemason that will 
bear comparison with this speech of a holy religious can be produced, 
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I shall be glad to hear of it. The Osservatore Romano has declared 
Pére Le Doré’s account of his audience with the Pope to be wholly 
fictitious ; yet, in spite of this serious reflection on his veracity and 
the fact that he has been guilty of a public incitement to murder 
and armed rebellion, he remains the general superior of a religious 
order and has incurred no formal censure. This is no isolated case ; 
at a public meeting in Paris a lay speaker declared, amid loud applause, 
that St. Bartholomew’s Day was the most glorious date in the history 
of France. Nor is there anyth ng new in all this ; itis what the French 
Clericals have been saying for years, what the Croiz said every day 
during the Dreyfus affair. What Englishmen must realise is that, 
astonishing as it may seem, the Clerical party in France, if they had 
the power, would repeat the Massacre of St. Bartholomew to-morrow 
without the smallest compunction, but with the difference that 
this time Jews, Freemasons, and atheists (always excepting the 
clericalist atheists, a fairly numerous class) would be massacred as 
well as Protestants. Can we wonder that anti-clerical feeling in 
France is what it is, that Frenchmen sometimes feel in exasperation 
that to give liberty to these people is about as safe as to give it to 
mad dogs ?® ‘ 

This sort of thing does not stop at words. A few weeks ago a 
member of the Catholic Republican organisation known as the Sillon 
was stabbed in the street by an unknown assailant as he was returning 
home from a meeting, and injured in the hand. If and when we 
can prove that the Christians of the first century used such methods 
as these, that St. Peter spoke like Pere Le Doré, and St. Paul’s Epistles 
resembled the articles in the Crow, then, and only then, shall we be 
justified in saying that the opposition of French Republicans to the 
Roman Catholic Church is only a proof of the identity of the latter 
with the Church that incurred the hostility of the Roman Empire. 
Cyril of Alexandria might possibly find himself at home among the 
French Clericals (at least, one is glad to think, he would find in the 
French Church more than one Theodoret) ; but St. Paul would think 
that he had fallen once more among the Jews of Iconium and the 
silversmiths of Ephesus. The conduct of these professing followers 
of Christ, whose misrepresentation of the Master in whose name 


* In his preface to the collected speeches of Georges Trouillot, just published under 
the title Pour Vidée laique, M. Léon Bourgeois (the French Foreign Minister) quotes 
the following passage from the Théologie de Clermont (edition of 1899): ‘The 
Churvh has received from God the power to constrain and repress those who 
deviate from the truth, not only by spiritual, but also by temporal and corporal 
punishments, to wit imprisonment, flogging, torture, mutilation, and death.’ 
This, says M. Bourgeois, is the teaching given at this moment in French eccle- 
siastical schools, and he asks whether it does not prove the necessity of lay autonomy, 
and secularisation of the State and education, as the only security for liberty of 
thought. 
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they claim to speak has caused so many of their fellow-countrymen 
to reject Him, recalls the scathing words of Mr. Swinburne’s sonnet on 
a similar manifestation of Christianity by other Christians of the 
same type though of a different Church : 


If Thou see this, or hear these hounds of Thine 
Run ravening as the Gadarean swine, 

Say, was not this Thy Passion, to foreknow 

In death’s worst hour the works of Christian men ? 


[ Let us not think, however, that Pére Le Doré and his like represent 
the whole of French Catholics. Not only does every Catholic of distinc- 
tion, from such a pillar of orthodoxy as M. Brunetiére to the most 
suspect ‘ Liberal,’ detest and deplore the violent words and actions 
that are disgracing the Church, but so, also, do the quiet, ordinary 
laity—those representatives of the old solid and sober piety that 
are still to be found in France. Some few have spoken out, but 
only a few, and since the publication of the Papal encyclical the 
number has become still smaller. The greater the honour of those 
whom the encyclical has not silenced ; of the directors of the little 
Catholic paper Demain and, among others, of the Abbé Lemire 
for his speech on the 7th of March in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
the Chamber ordered to be placarded throughout France. That 
speech excited the Clerical party in the Chamber to fury, and it has 
caused the Abbé Lemire to be received in his own constituency with 
cries of ‘ Traitor!’ but it will rank in the future with the utterances 
of the few brave men who spoke out for justice in the worst days 
of the anti-Dreyfusard madness. The reason why the Abbé Lemire 
has so few imitators is only too obvious ; a system of autocracy and 
terrorism has crushed out initiative and extinguished healthy public 
opinion among Catholics ; few dare speak, save the fanatics, to whom 
alone Rome always gives unbounded licence. Once again, as so often 
before, the whole French Church is dragged at the heels of her most 
violent, noisy, and ignorant members ; the worst elements within her 
have risen, like scum, to the top, and proclaim to the nation that 
they, and they alone, are the true and orthodox Catholics.’ 

In this crisis, in which the future of French religion and, perhaps, 
the very existence of the French Church is at stake, everything, then, 
depends on Rome ; she has assumed all the power, and with it goes 


* Since this was written, a number of distinguished Catholic laymen have taken 
the important step of addressing a circular letter to all the bishops, appealing to 
them to declare in favour of the formation of associations cultuelles under the 
Separation Law, and to end the state of anarchy in which the French Church is 
plunged and avert the possibility of civil war. Among the signatories are: Prince 
d’Arenberg, M. Brunetiére, M. de Castelnau, M. Denys Cochin, Count d’Haussonville, 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, M. de Lapparent, M. Saleilles, M. Paul Thureau Dangin, 
and the Marquis de Vogiié. 
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all the responsibility. Two parties in France—both minorities— 
are hoping that Rome will put into practice the principles of the 
encyclical Vehementer nos, and order French Catholics to resist, 
actively or passively, the laws of their country, and to become, in 
fact, rebels and outlaws. Those two parties are the Ultramontane 
party on the one hand, and the bitter, irreconcilable enemies of 
religion on the other. The former have, like the royal family to 
which they have sacrificed the Church, learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing ; the latter know that such a policy would mean the loss 
of France to the Roman Church. The great majority of the French 
people—the majority, I firmly believe, of genuine Catholics—earnestly 
trust that Rome will declare for peace and allow the French Church 
to use her new liberty for the work of evangelising France, to accept 
the situation frankly and honestly, with no intention of trying to 
win back a position of privilege. The latter condition is essential, 
if peace is to be lasting. If Catholics accept the law, with whatever 
motives or intentions, they will be left unmolested; but it will be 
a truce, not a peace, between Church and State, if Catholics be 
organised as a political party to promote what are called the ‘ interests ’ 
—which always mean worldly interests—of the Church. The French 
people is irrevocably, fundamentally anti-clerical ; it has been so for 
centuries, and it will always be so; and the Church has no hope of 
regaining religious influence unless and until it is prepared to abandon 
all attempt to gain political influence. The choice has to be made ; 
and if the Church, or Rome, chooses political influence, it will infallibly 
lose both. A French Catholic priest, of great ability and foresight, 
said the other day that if the policy, in regard both to political 
and to intellectual matters, that has been pursued since the accession 
of the present Pope is continued for another ten years, by the end 
of that time the Church in France will be practically extinct, or at 
least reduced to a mere handful. The decline, he said, would be 
far more rapid than most people would imagine or than seems likely 
on the surface. The possibility is one which no religious man, what- 
ever his particular creed, can contemplate with equanimity ; for the 
notion that Protestantism will ever again have a hold on France is 
a fond illusion. What form French religion would eventually take, 
in such circumstances, it is impossible to say ; there are signs on every 
hand of a revival of the religious spirit in France, and that revival 
will go on * ; but its advance will be far more rapid if it is able to express 
itself within the existing organisation of the Catholic Church. 

What will be the decision of Rome we do not yet know, but the 
fact cannot be ignored that recent indications have pointed to the 
adoption of an intransigeant policy, whereas until lately it seemed 
almost certain that the Pope, whatever theoretical protest he might 


® See Disestablishment in France, p. 135. 
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make, would tell French Catholics to make the best of the new law. 
I am still unable to believe it possible, in spite of the indications 
mentioned, that the Pope will deliberately sacrifice the future of the 
Catholic religion in France to the supposed ‘ rights’ of the Roman 
See. He is, of course, the official mouthpiece of the principles 
laid down in his encyclical, and trained as he was in an Italian 
seminary he probably looks at things very much from the point of 
view of a simple priest of the thirteenth century ° ; moreover, circum- 
stances unhappily make it impossible that he should know anything 
about France, or any other country outside Italy, except what reaches 
him through the medium of his entourage. But one thing the whole 
world knows about Pius the Tenth—namely, that he is a sincerely, 
if narrowly, religious man; we have, therefore, still the right to 
hope that his natural disposition will prevail over his official theories, 
and lead him to turn from the principles of Boniface the Eighth to 
those of the Gospel. 

Should that hope, unhappily, be unfulfilled, the duty of the French 
Republic will be clear ; it must defend itself against rebellion, however 
specious its pretext, and it will certainly do so. It will be equally 
clear that that defence is not a religious persecution. France will 
be able to say to the Pope, in the words of Georges Trouillot, ‘ You 
know now what we are fighting for. We are struggling for the preser- 
vation of liberty of thought. We are struggling to prevent the 
Catholic Church from tyrannising over men’s consciences. We are 
struggling, not for a moment to attack your freedom of belief, but 
to make it finally impossible for you to impose your beliefs on others 
by constraint and force.’ In that struggle France will have the 
sympathy of the English people. Catholic England in the thirteenth 
century rose against the King who submitted to the temporal claims 
of the Papacy and treated with contempt the condemnation of the 
Great Charter by Innocent the Third; Republican France in the 
twentieth century can hardly do less than follow so excellent an 
example. France desires peace, and (thanks to M. Ribot and the 
Clericals) she is now ruled by men who know how to combine firmness 
with wisdom and conciliation. Should, however, war be declared 
by the Pope on the Republic, it will be fought to the finish, 


® Perhaps the intellectual attitude of his Holiness is sufficiently indicated by the 
following quotation from his encyclical of the 2nd of February, 1904, on t e 
Immaculate Conception: ‘Adam, when he saw in the future Mary crushing the 
serpent’s head, restrained the tears that the curse had wrung from his heart. Mary 
filled the thoughts of Noah as he lay in the womb of the saving ark; it was of Mary 
that Abraham thought when he was restrained from sacrificing his son; Jacob 
thought of her as he contemplated the ladder on which the angels ascended and 
descended ; Moses, as he marvelled at the bush which burned and was not consumed ; 
David, as he sang and danced in front of the Ark of the Covenant; Mary was in 
Elijah’s thoughts as he perceived the little cloud rising above the sea.’ 
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and there cannot be the smallest doubt as to the result. In the 
interest of France, and far more in the interest of the Church and of 
religion, it is to be hoped that even at the eleventh hour the struggle 
will be averted; but, should the French Republic be compelled to 
vindicate her civil autonomy against Roman aggression, her cause will 


be the cause of every free people. 
Rospert DELL. 
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THE NEW FIRE-PROTECTION FOR LONDON 


* Our of the fire into the frying-pan.’ This inversion of the proverb 
was coined in the House of Commons when the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Bill was under discussion last summer. It is 
an inversion which will probably have an extensive currency during 
the coming months, for on the Ist of January, 1906, the building 
law of modern London entered on a new phase. On that day the 
London County Council took up newly acquired powers, both retro- 
spective and prospective, over buildings, both new and existing, 
throughout the administrative county ; and, in consequence, on the 
Ist of January, 1906, owners and occupiers were endowed not only 
with fresh privileges, but also with increased responsibilities. 

The fact that London has not yet awakened to a full realisation 
of these same privileges and responsibilities is to be attributed in the 
main to the non-informing title of the new Act ; for who would have 
supposed that FIRE-PROTECTION should come to London, not 
heralded by shouts of firemen bearing their hydrants, horsed escapes, 
and al] the visible apparatus of life-saving appliances, but by the 
devious ‘ passages, accesses, and egresses’ of a statute laboriously 
dragging a train of definitions, sections, and schedules under the 
title of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905 ? 

Whether London will become more appreciative remains to be 
seen, for although the Act is little, it is very vital. 

The leading technical journals have spoken with no uncertain 
voice as to the amount of structural alteration to existing premises, 
and the considerable changes in planning and construction of new 
buildings that must issue in the course of the coming years. 


The importance of this Act [to quote a recent article in The Builder] is not 
to be measured by the number of its effective sections. When we come to 
deduct from the forty-three sections of the new Act those fifteen sections which 
deal with exemptions, the nine sections which have to do with definitions and 
other Acts, and the ten sections concerned with machinery, penalties, and pro- 
cedure, there are left but nine sections which directly affect buildings in the 
County of London. These nine sections, however, are so wide-reaching, and 
will probably involve so much structural alteration to existing buildings, besides 
having an important influence on the construction and arrangement of new 
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buildings, that it behoves all who are interested in land and houses in London, 
even as occupiers only, to take note of the provisions of this Act.' 


Fire-protection—proper means of escape in case of fire from 
buildings—this is the privilege for which the householder will now 
be called upon to pay. It is for the provision of this that owners 
and occupiers are now for the first time made responsible. 

The ratepayers, on the one hand, who have since 1898 been ex- 
pending through the hands of the LC.C. large sums * in the equip- 
ment and maintenance of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, will probably 
require some explanation or demonstration of the necessity for this 
costly legislation and these stil] more costly building operations which 
can only have the effect of raising the rating assessments in London ; 
this point was indeed taken in Parliament on behalf of more than one 
of the petitioners against the Bill, who submitted that any fresh im- 
provements would be more suitably attained by increasing the 
efficiency and appliances of the fire brigade. 

It was also urged that London is rapidly being rebuilt, that the 
rebuilding works have to comply with a statute * which has been only 
ten years in force, and that with regard to the old buildings it is 
wasteful to carry out extensive structural alterations to existing 
premises which, already out of date, will in the course of a few years 
be swallowed up in the rebuilding process. 

The promoters of the Bill, on the other hand, called Captain 
Hamilton, the chief officer of the fire brigade, who in his evidence 
distinguished the very tall ‘ fire-fighting’ ladder, such as is used in 
America and in large towns both here and in Europe, from the ‘ life- 
saving’ ladder, which, he said, must be of moderate height to be 
effective. The reason for this limit for the ‘ life-saving’ ladder was 
stated by Captain Hamilton as follows: ‘It has been found that 
you can save life at forty feet perpendicular height slowly ; at fifty 
feet you can save it with great difficulty ; above that height it becomes 
a sort of forlorn hope—you may succeed or you may not in saving 
one life.’ 

No evidence whatever was forthcoming before the Select Com- 
mittee tending in any way to discount the value of this expert testi- 
mony, and it was not therefore seriously disputed that persons sleeping 
or living in the upper storeys of a high building more than fifty feet 
above the pavement would, in case of fire breaking out, be in a position of 
extreme peril, especially if, as most frequently happens, the ordinary 
staircase becomes ‘smoke-logged,’ and so is rendered impassable. 

In dealing with high buildings, therefore, the new Act, in effect, 
says to the owner : ‘ The fire brigade cannot provide you with means 

' The Builder, Nov. 18, 1905. 


* «In 1898 the expenditure of the rates was 197,000/. and odd, and in 1903-4 it 
was 239,000/.’—Capt. F. Hemphill’s answer to Question 3316. 
* The London Building Act, 1894. 


Vou, LIX—No. 350 
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of escape from the storeys in your building that are more than fifty 
feet above the pavement; it is you, the owner, who must provide 
“such means of escape therefrom in ease of fire as can be reasonably 
required under the circumstances of the case.” ’ 

On and after the Ist of January, 1906, the above is the require- 
ment in the case of all new high buildings ‘except a dwelling-house 
occupied as such by not more than one family ’ ; and the same provi- 
sion will after the Ist of January, 1907, apply also to existing high 
buildings. 

It will probably be of interest to the public to have concrete 
instances put before them with regard to a few of the best-known 
streets in London, to show what proportion of the houses in those 
streets will be affected by the change in the law with regard to high 
buildings. 

In the course of the evidence given by Mr. W. E. Riley, the super- 
intending architect of the L.C.C., a table was handed in showing the 
probable number of buildings in certain streets that will be affected, 
and the number of buildings in respect of which applications have 
been made and certificates issued under section 63 “of the present 
Act. The whole table is too long to reproduce, but the following 
selection from the list may nevertheless be useful : 





Buildings in Streets 
rildi dealt with under 
Buildings, 
top floor | Buildings, sec, “ S' * ’ 
Name of Street over 50feet top fioor Total 
and under over 60feet ieee | ian 


60 feet Certificate | Certificate 

issued | applied for 

Cadogan Square , . ‘ 68 

| Cannon Street . 20 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square 5 

| Cheapside ‘ 21 
| Dover Street. : : ‘ 5 
Fenchurch Street. ‘ 10 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square ‘ 10 
Holborn . . ; : 4 

| New Bond Street . ‘ . 13 
New Broad Street . : ‘ 1 

| Pall Mall . : ‘ ; , 11 
| Piccadilly . R : ‘ > 80 
| Portland Place . , ‘ : 17 
| Queen Victoria Street . . 29 
| South Audley Street : ; 12 
| Southwark Bridge Road . d 3 
Upper Brook Street . . , 8 
Upper Thames Street . : 25 

| And 190 other streets . . 844 257 1101 | 


ro | me | com Ce | | ronom ma | coro 





Total for 208 streets . -, 1186 298 1484 | 


* Section 63 of the Act of 1894 is now repealed; that section, however, made it 
necessary before any storey of a new building more than sixty feet above the footway 
could be occupied that the Council should be able to issue a certificate that reasonable 
means of escape had been provided in case of fire for the persons dwelling or employed 
therein. 
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The table shows that for the 208 streets selected, the average 
number of buildings whose top floor is over fifty feet and under sixty 
feet is 5°46 in each street, the average number of buildings over sixty 
feet is 1°41 in each street, whilst the average number of high buildings 
actually certified as fit for occupation under the Act of 1894 is but 
0:23 in each street. 

On the score of height alone, therefore, it will be evident that 
Parliament has by the new Act sanctioned interference with a very 
large number of buildings which were outside the scope of the Act of 
1894. It should, moreover, be borne in mind that among the sixty- 
feet-high buildings it was only the more recent buildings—+.e., those 
built since the lst of January, 1895—which were touched by the old 
Act ; whilst now, under the new Act, the limit of height is lowered 
to fifty feet, and on and after the Ist of January, 1907, the operation 
of the Act comes into force with regard to existing buildings as well 
as new buildings. 

There is, of course, the exemption—above alluded to—as to 
dwelling-houses occupied as such by not more than one family,’ but 
it is evident that while the sixty-eight houses in Cadogan Square may 
thus escape interference, a large proportion of the thirty houses in 
Piccadilly will probably be swept into the net. 

But it is not only high buildings which are under the new Act 
required to be provided with a certificate from the Council that 
the means of escape are sufficient in case of fire; the section 
applies also to every ‘twenty-person’ building—+.e., ‘a building 
in which sleeping accommodation is provided for more than twenty 
persons, or which is occupied or constructed, or adapted to be occupied 
by more than twenty persons, or in which more than twenty persons 
are employed, or which is constructed or adapted for the employment 
therein of more than twenty persons’ (section 7, sub-section 1 (6), 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905). 

If it can be said to have been Captain Hamilton’s evidence with 
regard to life-saving ladders which had most influence in producing 
the change in the law in regard to high buildings, then it was a letter,° 
dated the 14th of August, 1902 (shortly after the disastrous Queen 
Victoria Street fire), addressed to the clerk to the London County 
Council by Mr. Cunynghame, one of the assistant-secretaries of the 
Home Office, which most ‘strengthened the hands of the London 


5 It was pointed out in Parliament that the want of a definition of ‘one family’ 
may lead to dispute and litigation. The promoters for their part did not appear 
to regard the definition as necessary. It does appear to us, however, that the 
question promulgated by one of the counsel appearing for petitioners against the 
Bill seems to require an answer; ‘Are two bachelor friends livipg together to be 
deemed to be more than one family ?’—Vide The Builder. 

* See pp. 1-17 Minutes of Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, Mr. J. D. Fitagerald’s opening speech for the promoters of the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, May 31, 1905. 

; xx2 
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County Council in their efforts to obtain further powers over buildings 
where numbers of persons are employed. 

Now, at the time of the Queen Victoria Street fire, where, it will 
be remembered, ten lives were lost in the daytime on the 9th of June, 
1902, the powers of the Council in regard to protection from fire were, 
except in regard to theatres and music halls,’ on the one hand, and 
common lodging houses,* on the other, confined to factories and 
workshops,’ and to those factories and workshops only where more 
than forty persons were employed ; therefore Mr. Ritchie, then Home 
Secretary, when replying to a question in the House of Commons as 
to the loss of life in Queen Victoria Street, after pointing out that 
the building in question was not a factory, was obliged to add that 
even if it had come within the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, 
‘there could have been no interference by the Home Office as regards 
means of escape from fire, because there were only twenty or twenty- 


two persons employed in the place. Later on Mr. Ritchie 
observed : 


I am exceedingly sorry there is no law which seems to touch buildings of 
this kind, and I am inclined to think that there ought to be some law which 
would make it necessary that buildings of this sort, where people are employed, 
should have proper and efficient means of escape from fire, but that ought to 


be done not by an amendment of the Factory Act, but of the London Building 
Act. 


Those observations were made in 1902, and the London County 
Council have in the new Act now carried out the suggestions of the 
then Home Secretary, and, consequently, after the Ist of January, 
1906, all '® new twenty-person buildings, and after the Ist of January, 
1907, all'' existing twenty-person buildings, must have proper and 


7 Theatres and music halls are controlled as far as fire is concerned under the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1878. 

* Common lodging houses under the Common Lodging Houses Acts, 1853-5, 
and the County Council General Powers Acts, 1890 and 1902. 

® Factory and Workshops Act, 1901. 

As in the case of high buildings, a dwelling-house occupied as such by not more 
than one family is exempted, even though there may be more than twenty persons 
dwelling therein. / 

" In the Home Secretary’s Report on the Council’s Bill (see Minutes of Evidence, 
p. 12) occurs the following passage dealing with the requirements in the case of 
high buildings and twenty-person buildings : 

‘The proposals’ [i.e. of the Council] ‘seem to the Secretary of State in the 
main to deserve favourable consideration. They follow in outline the provisions 
of the Factory and Workshops Act with regard to factories and workshops in which 
more than forty persons are employed. They will require, however, he thinks, 
very careful consideration on points of detail, and the Secretary of State submits 
the following observations: (a) The limit of twenty persons proposed in clause 96 
(1) (c) (now section 7 of the new Act) is much lower than the limit fixed by the 
Factory and Workshops Act, i.¢., forty, and would bring within the operation of the 
clause many small buildings. The Secretary of State presumes the Committee will 
consider the question of the limit which should be fixed in this clause to any 
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efficient means of escape in case of fire provided by the owner for the 
occupants. 

The net of the new Act is, indeed, cast wide, and will catch many 
existing buildings which have hitherto escaped. 

But it is not only buildings that will be caught, but also owners 
or occupiers. A man may, by simply changing the use or occupation 
of his house, without touching a brick or a floor-board, find himself 
in the position of having infringed the section with regard to ‘ con- 
version of buildings,’ and so have incurred the liability to ‘a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds and a daily penalty not exceeding ten 
pounds.” There are many ways in which ‘change of user, whether 
involving structural alteration or not,’ may affect persons, innocent, 
it may be, but ignorant of the new law regulating buildings. It is 
well known that whole districts in London will, under the influence 
of fashion or from economical and other forces, change their character. 
The house on Pentonville Hill, where fifty years ago the city merchant 
dwelt, now affords accommodation in the lower part for a working 
optician, whilst the upper part is let to weekly tenants ; or, again, 
to come further west, the gentleman’s house in George Street, Han- 
over Square, has without any structural alteration been rented by a 
dressmaker or milliner. Under the old law unless the optician em- 
ployed forty workmen, unless the dressmaker employed forty hands, 
the building law took small '* notice of such mere ‘ change of user.’ 
Now all this is changed. The dressmaker who employs more than 
twenty hands in the height of the season must beware that if she 
migrate from, say, Baker Street to Brook Street ‘ without the consent 
in writing of the Council, or (in the event of an appeal), the Tribunal 
of Appeal,’ '* such ‘ change of address ’ may, if she move without taking 
professional advice, render her liable to penalties ‘not exceeding’ 
3,1501. (three thousand one hundred and fifty pounds) per annum. 

But to return from the consideration of such possibilities to some 
further hard facts in regard to buildings. 

Projecting shops, both new and existing, next come in for treatment 
under the new rules. 

Everyone knows those buildings which, standing back some 
distance from the road, and having shops built out in front on the 
forecourts, may be seen in many streets in London, such as Hamp- 


requirements they may allow under proposal (1) (now section 12 of the new Act) for 
buildings generally.’ 

Following the Home Secretary’s suggestion, those high buildings and twenty- 
person buildings have, by sub-section (3), section 12, been excused from the require- 
ments with regard to means of access to roof which are to be provided for buildings 
generally. 

'? Under section 74 of the Act of 1894, which remains unrepealed, where structural 
alterations were required, it might happen that the part used for trade would need to 
be separated from the part used as a dwelling-house. 

'S Section 13, London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. 
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stead Road, Hackney Road, Caledonian Road, and City Road. Cap- 
tain Hamilton estimates that there are 7,741 such in London." 

The risk and the remedy in regard to these projecting shops can 
best be realised from Captain Hamilton’s answers to a few of the 
questions put to him (see Minutes of Evidence, pp. 179-96). 


Q. 1756. Would you just indicate what is the peculiar character of the 
danger which you think likely to arise in connection with these projecting 
shops ?—We have a very large number of cases in which lives are endangered 
and lost in projecting shops. We usually find that the fire had originated in 
the shop. The inmates are up above, and the fire is not discovered until it 
arrives at what we call the point of ignition—that is, the building has attained 
a great heat, the windows fall out, and the whole building bursts into flames. 

1757. Is it generally found in those cases that the flames break out through 
the skylight ?—The flames break out through the roof and skylight, envelop 
the front windows of the building, and at the same time cut off the rear. 

1758. Also cutting off escape from the windows in the higher parts ?— 
Cutting off escape from the windows in the higher parts in front. 

1759. Does it make it difficult for the fire-escape to approach the main part 
of the house ?—It is generally impossible to place a fire-escape in front of many 
of those buildings. We have to get access to the rear with the short ladders 
that we carry, 17 feet in length, and hook-ladders about 14 feet in length. Very 
often it is difficult to get access to the rear, except through an adjoining house, 
and then you have to get over walls that separate the back premises. 


1802. And do you further inform the Committee that as at present con- 
structed the roofs of those projecting shops are not fire-resisting ?—That is 
correct. 

1803. In fact, they are made of inflammable substances ?— Yes. 

1821. . . . So that the fact that the roof is inflammable, and that in your 
experience it is the first thing to take fire, deprives it of the opportunity of 
being a means of escape for the inhabitants ?—It does. 

1822. . . . If it is of no service, or an impediment for the escape of persons 
from within, has it the further disadvantage that it interferes with the use of 
fire-escape appliances from without ?—Yes, it has. 


1831. For all these reasons you have been pointing out, is there one parti- 
cular precaution in regard to these projecting shops which you think should be 
made universal, and that is, that these roofs should be made of fire-resisting 
materials ?—Yes, that is so. 


The remedy here indicated by Captain Hamilton has, in fact, 
been incorporated in section 10 of the new Act, which requires in 
effect that where you have a building used partly as a shop and partly 
for occupation or employment, if the shop projects seven feet or 
more the projecting portion must be provided with a roof constructed 
of ‘ fire-resisting materials not less than five inches thick’ ; and this 
regulation applies on and after the Ist of January, 1906, to both new 
and existing buildings. Skylights are not allowed, but, under certain 


“ Q. 1758, p. 179, Minutes of Evidence. 
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conditions, you may have ventilating cowls and lantern lights of fire- 
resisting materials on your roof. It is a pity that the section does 
not go a little further and require the roof supports, as well as the 
roof covering, to be of fire-resisting materials ; and for this reason— 
that, as the Act stands, it would appear to be sufficient to put over 
your inflammable roof and resting on it a five-inch thickness of fire- 
resisting material. As this would be an inexpensive way of complying 
with the section it will probably be done, and in that case your fire- 
resisting roof bids fair to achieve the reputation which at present 
belongs alone to the ‘ fireproof floor’ of the Architectural Association 
Students’ Song-book : 


The student, versed in building lore, 

When asked to define a fireproof floor, 

Said, ‘A thing that falls on the Salvage Corps, 
To prove that it’s fire-resisting.’ 


We now come to that part of the Act which will probably have a 
very wide application both as regards new and existing buildings, 
and which will entail a considerable expenditure on the part of the 
public to provide ‘ means of access to, roofs.’ 

The original proposals of the L.C.C. in regard to roof access were, 
to quote from the Home Secretary’s report, ‘ of a stringent character,’ 
and the effect of them was, briefly, as follows : 


Every building whatsoever in the county which has more than one storey 
above the ground-storey, or having one storey only above the ground-storey, is 
more than twenty-five feet high, is to be provided with a proper means of access 
to the roof, and with a sufficient parapet or guard-rail on the roof to prevent 
persons slipping off. 


And, later on, the report proceeds : 


The Secretary of State presumes the Committee [1.e., the Committee of the 
House of Commons] will require clear evidence from the promoters both as to 
the necessity for the provision, and also as to the extent to which it will involve 
structural alterations in existing houses in the county and the expenditure 
which it will entail on the public. It is true that the clause contains a power 
for the Council to dispense in particular cases from the requirements. This, 
however, does not appear to the Secretary of State to be a convenient or 
desirable method of legislation. He sees no objection to the provision of means 
of access to the roof, and, if necessary, to the roofs of adjoining or neighbouring 
houses, being made an absolute requirement by statute in the case of buildings 
where special danger exists; but he thinks the classes of buildings to which the 
provision is to apply should be specified either in the clause itself or by bye-laws 
to be approved by a central authority, and not be left to the discretion of the 
Council. 


This passage in’ the Home Secretary’s report had the immediate 
effect of inducing the promoters to limit the operation of the clause 
by the insertion of the words ‘ every new building and every existing 
building other than a dwelling-house occupied as such by not more 
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than one family,’ and gave the petitioners against the Bill a vantage 
ground of which they made such good use that instead of the one 
storey above the ground storey of the Bill we have ‘two storeys 
above the ground storey’ in the Act. Instead of the ‘twenty-five 
feet high’ of the Bill we have ‘thirty feet high’ in the Act, and 
instead of an exemption for ‘ existing buildings occupied as such by 
not more than one family’ of the Bill, we have an exemption for 
* existing buildings occupied as such by not more than two families ’ 
in the Act. 

But perhaps the most useful work, and the work for which cer- 
tainly the public has most to thank not only the petitioners who 
appeared against the Bill but also the members of the Select Com- 
mittee, was the criticism and amendment applied to the ‘ incon- 
venient and undesirable method of legislation’ adopted by the pro- 
moters, whereby, as the Bill originally stood, too much was ‘ left to 
the discretion of the Council.’ 

Originally, in some cases, from this ‘discretion of the Council’ 
there was to be no appeal whatever, and in other cases where appeal 
was provided it was to be to a single arbitrator. 

In this connection the following answers of Mr. W. E. Riley, 
when under cross-examination by Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., may be 
instructive : 


Q. 792. I understand your one objection to the ordinary arbitration of the 
Factory Act is economy ?—Economy and efficiency. 

7938. But chiefly economy ?—Chiefly economy. 

794. You will not mind my saying that it is gratifying to hear a repre- 
sentative of the County Council advocating economy. What is the cost, 
roughly, of the London County Council's staircase in a factory of over forty ?— 
Between 500/. and 600/. 

795. If it is proposed to put that great expense on an owner, why should he 
not at least have the choice of his tribunal—that he may, if he likes, go to the 
Home Office arbitrator, but if he prefers it he may select his own arbitrator, 
the County Council select theirs, and then have the usual umpire, if necessary ? 


Why should not he ?—I think you will get a better machinery by the proposals 
of the Bill. 


796. Better for the County Council ?—No; better for everybody, the public 
included. 


This, which may presumably be taken to be the official view, was 
strongly opposed by the petitioners, whose advocates pointed out 
that under the Act of 1894 there was already constituted an appeal 
court—the Tribunal of Appeal—consisting of three members, an 
architect appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, a surveyor appointed by the Council of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, and a barrister appointed by the Secretary of State, which 
court would, among other advantages, ensure uniformity of decision. 

The speech of Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., who appeared for the 
Duke of Westminster, puts this point very clearly : 
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As to the uniformity of decision, which is a very, very important point, let 
me put the kind of case that may arise. You may have a block of buildings 
constructed, as there are many, on the same lines in London. You take a case 
before such a tribunal as the Tribunal of Appeal, and they make a particular 
order. That order practically settles the whole block of those buildings. 

Supposing you had your arbitrator put into this Bill instead of the Tribunal 
of Appeal, and the arbitrator decided against the County Council on the first 
case. ‘The County Council are a public body; they have got certain important 
duties to discharge; it would not be right for them to at once accept the 
decision of one arbitrator. 

They would be forced by their public duty, at any rate, to ask for a separate 
decision in two or three cases, in order to be certain that what they regard as 
an erroneous decision is going to be carried out. That is a very unfortunate 
state of things, and imposes a very much greater expense and delay on the 
public who are affected by these provisions. 


The announcement, therefore, made by the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Aubrey Fletcher, the chairman of the Select Committee, that it had 
been decided that all appeals under the new Act were to go before 
the Tribunal of Appeal, was received with feelings of relief by those 
petitioners who had been watching with anxiety the growing tendency 
of the County Council to subject the designs and plans of architects 
and surveyors to the criticism of officials who, be they never so 
courteous, would have had powers neither convenient nor desirable to 
be used at ‘the discretion of the County Council’ in restriction of the 
freedom of owners to use their land to the best advantage. 

To sum up, then. On the Ist of January, 1906, there will, in the 
first place, be 7,700 and odd illegal London shops, the owners of which 
may be called upon to expend a sum variously estimated at from 
450,0001. to 750,000/. and odd ; secondly, there will be an unknown 
number of houses of more than thirty feet in height, the owners of 
which may be called upon to expend from 51. to 101. on each house in 
providing statutory means of access to the roofs ; thirdly, there will 
be an increased expenditure immediately required to make all buildings 
in process of construction comply with the provisions of the new 
Act ; and, lastly, the owners of high buildings and twenty-person 
buildings should be preparing to meet the rules for existing buildings 
which will be affected on the Ist of January, 1907. The outlay 
under this head has been estimated at from 500/. to 600/. for each 
building. 

There will doubtless be not a few owners who will be found to 
exclaim against the enforced expenditure of these large sums. They, 
at least, will have the satisfaction of knowing that their views were 
adequately represented in Parliament, and that the requirements 
exacted must be reasonable, for, if they are not, there is always an 
appeal from the Council to an impartial and judicial tribunal. 

To enter upon an academical discussion of the policy underlying 
this piece of legislation, however fruitiul such inquiry might be, is 
outside the scope and intentiox of this article. 
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I have rather endeavoured to concentrate attention on the pro- 
visions of the Act itself. It is, however, certain that, with the problem 
of unemployment now confronting us, with master builders willing 
and anxious to undertake contracts at low prices, and with a supply 
of labour in excess of the demand, the occasion of this amendment 
of the London Building Acts might have been less opportune 


A. Maryon Warson. 





THE INSULARITY OF THE ENGLISH 


A COLONIAL VIEW 


To a Colonial, on a voyage of exploration among the elder civilisa- 
tions of the globe, nothing offers a more fascinating interest than a 
study of the surviving racial characteristics of the English stock 
from which we, the newer English, have sprung. And three years’ 
careful investigation into the national tendencies and prejudices of 
the present-day Englishman has led to the writer’s conclusion that 
the Englishman of the centre and the Englishman of the outside are 
sundered by rapidly diverging racial instincts. In other words, the 
writer cannot place in one mental pigeon-hole such diverse types as 
the Australian, the New Zealander, and the Englishman. Starting 
from a common stock, the newer peoples have diverged in widely 
different directions. The Englishman, to a surprising degree, has 
retained his deep-rooted national bias. He has kept his unperturbed 
path without a glance at the wider country ranged over by his younger 
companions. He has not even progressed by parallel routes ; he has 
simply stayed at home. It is this racial conservatism, this dignified 
imperviousness to change, that seems the most abiding characteristic 
of the English. None of us in the Colonies have ever given the English- 
man credit for his astonishing aptitude for staying at home. The 
‘expansion of England,’ as Richard Jebb has so admirably pointed 
out, is but a misnomer. 

Time is already proving that the expansion has been racial, not national, 
heralding the birth of separate nations, not the enlargement of the old nation ; 
while the dominant influence is not the unifying consciousness of a common 


nationality, but the centrifugal impetus generated by a sentiment of national 
distinctiveness.' 


Here, in the cleaner New Zealand air, beneath brighter southern 
skies, it is possible for a returned Colonial to clarify his muddy im- 
pressions of his sojourn in the North. Here, surrounded by the 
bustling energy, the youthful enthusiasm of a nation new to man- 
hood, it is possible for me to see the Englishman from the outside, 
to attempt a Colonial conception of the Englishman who stayed at 


Studies in Colonial Nationalism, by Richard Jebb. 
667 
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home. And I see him clear, distinct from us in outlook, in aspira- 
tions, in soul ; and in the final summing-up I see the Englishman as 
an obstacle—nay, the one great danger—in the path of any possible 
scheme of Imperial alliance. He has stayed too much at home. Too 
long a residence on a tiny archipelago has atrophied many mental 
qualities necessary for alliances with other nations ; he has, to a large 
extent, lost the power of allowing for other points of view ; above all, 
his undisturbed insular seclusion for so many centuries of peace has 
left him disinclined for, if not quite incapable of, any form of co- 
operation. And it is the racial ability to co-operate, the power to 
form equitable and mutually sacrificing partnerships, that is the 
first necessity for the formation of any stable federation. The English- 
man’s coast-bound mind must now of necessity deal with world-wide 
interests. Is the race capable of the immense mental wrench that 
must be made before, from a scattered group of self-governing 
nationalist States, an empire may be built? As far as the writer 
has been able to discover, the question of co-operation, or the possi- 
bility of sacrifice, has never entered into the Englishman’s conception 
of Imperial federation. Among all classes the only conception of 
Imperialism seemed the long-obsolete picture of a gracious Mother 
Country, the predominant partner, lapped in the ‘royalty’ (to her- 
self) of her innumerable and immense ‘ possessions.’ Instead of 
Imperialism the writer found insularity. 


For the present, in colonial questions, patronising paternalism, unmitigated 
by the sympathy either of knowledge or of intuition, remains the frequent vice 
of British Imperialism. . . . The conception of ‘closer union’ underlying the 
vague utterances of ministerial spokesmen during the past decade seems to be 
conservative and anti-national—conservative, becuuse it clings instinctively to 
the antiquated forms of colonial dependence; and anti-national, because those 
forms are an obstacle to the healthy aspirations of national sentiment. It seeks 
to perpetuate colonial conditions which are undesirable in themselves and only 
temporary in any case; and deplores the manifestation of that independent 
national consciousness which modern history recognises as a permanent and 
energising force.” 


It seems, in considering the nationalist development of the various 
sections of the British Empire, as if racial instincts were fluid things 
compared to the overpowering moulding force of environment. A 
little thing like a continual flood of sunshine and a large thing like 
an unoccupied continent have combined to create from the dour, 
stolid, pertinacious stock of the parent race the swift-minded, light- 
hearted, cynical, languid Australian. Put the same racial stock in a 
summer land of the South, swept by the ozone-burdened breezes of 
the Pacific, give it freedom to develop beneath blue, rain-washed 
skies, and within two generations a new race emerges—the Maori- 
lander—taller, sturdier, prouder, healthier, more aggressive, inspired 


* Richard Jebb, 
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by a national patriotism almost Japanese. The ruddy, ponderously- 
built Englishman, product of centuries of meat-feeding, has already 
been thinned down, lengthened, strung out into the tall, slouching, 
pallid Australian, or the browner, shrewd-eyed, lean-faced Maori- 
lander. The heavy jowl of the Englishman melts and thins away 
into the keen, Colonial physiognomy, with its thin, straight lips, its 
dominant nose, its lack of every superfluous atom of flesh. 

To the making of the Englishman have gone two great forces— 
a remarkable mixture of races and his unique geographical position ; 
for in these lagging days of peace it is sometimes overlooked that 
England has been conquered and overrun more than once. Indeed, 
from the incursion of Norseman and Roman and Norman the sturdy 
basic characteristics of the English have emerged revivified and 
triumphant. It apparently needs a mixture of the outsider to keep 
the English blood from becoming stagnant. But England has of 
late been so long shut in upon itself that we need scarcely be sur- 
prised at the outcry against degeneration. England has been in- 
breeding too long. And, to the Colonial mind, it is to this racial 
isolation that is due the general level of almost intolerable dullness 
that lies like a fog over all England—duliness of outlook, dullness of 
mind, dullness of life, dullness, even, of amusement and immorality.® 

The other factor, his geographical position, calls first to mind 
the English climate. To a healthy, sun-bred Colonial it is ever an 
abiding wonder how in such an environment the race should have 
survived. I have heard more than once from visiting Colonials 
surprise expressed that the English had not centuries ago bodily 
migrated from a land so inhospitable. The truth seems to be that 
the English winter has long ago weeded out all but the hardiest speci- 
mens of the race. It is a survival of the fittest—the fittest to exist 
in a fog. The mental outlook and equipment of the race have been 
necessarily much emaciated by such a severe and long-continued 
experience. Puritanism and the English Sunday are apparently 
directly traceable to lack of sunlight. (In Australia winter is a time 


* An Englishman, so long resident in the Colonies as to have become a Colonial, 
whose conviction is that the English stock is steadily growing mentally duller, 
suggests the theory that the Anglo-Saxon needs a change of environment to display 
to their full effectiveness his racial abilities. He points out that the Saxon who 
stayed at home—in Saxony—has been eclipsed by that hardy vanguard of the race 
who emigrated to England. He sees a similar race eclipse of the remnant who refuse 
to leave England. He suggests the analogy of a cart-horse mated with a mare of 
pedigree—the marriage of the Anglo-Saxon with the Celts he had conquered, and 
with the Normans who conquered him. But after all these centuries of in- 
breeding the finer points of the pedigree mare have been submerged in the imper- 
turbable racial qualities of the stolid Anglo-Saxon cart-borse. The English race is 
by now all cart-horse. Thus, in its economic aspect, the inrush of aliens into 
England is to be deplored; while, considered from an ethnological point of view, such 
ap infusion of other racial qualities will supply a strain that might in the end lift a 
little the racial dullness with which isolated England is at present beclouded. 
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of cloudless skies, of brilliant sunlight, of cool nights, of the blossoming 
of camellias. The word ‘ winter’ in Australia has in it no hint of 
greyness, no horror of fog.) Three London winters would kill a healthy 
Queenslander. 

But though his climate has dulled and dimmed his life, it is purely 
his insular position that has kept the Englishman so immovably 
within his racial grooves, For many centuries now his development 
has gone on within the limits of his tiny archipelago untroubled, 
unchecked. No invasion has’ come to bring him into contact with 
the world outside. His many wars go on at distances inconceivably 
great from his beaches. War to him seems but a riskier kind of 
sport, played on some other fellow’s private property. Not even a 
revolution has broken into flame to show him himself naked in its 
glare. In his little walled garden he strolls yet as Pepys strolled ; 
the world may bustle on; complacently he lets it go. The astonish- 
ing thing to a visiting Colonial familiar with the conditions under 
which the race has evolved is that they shouldn’t all be Little Eng- 
landers. And, the fact should in justice be recorded, here and there 
I have found embryo Imperialists. 

The insularity of the Englishman permeates his entire mental 
outfit. Compared with the Colonial, he has but the most rudimentary 
idea of the meaning of travel. He is still in that earlier evolutionary 
stage when life was a vegetable rooted to one spot. The Australian, 
being given a continent, finds it too small for his restless needs. In 
England it is a matter of pride for a man to remain all his life in one 
county ; and in England a motor will take you through half-a-dozen 
counties in a day. The limpet type of servant is regarded with 
affection, almost with admiration. In the Colonies for a man to 
remain a lifetime in one employer’s service argues some flaw in ability 
or energy or ambition. 

In the matter of speech, too, the insularity of the English is most 
clearly appreciable. England, small as it is, is a perfect hotch-potch 
of polyglottism. This survival of lagging dialects, even the per- 
petuation, in out-of-the-way corners, of forgotten languages, would be 
a thing that any intelligent colony would discourage as a source of 
national weakness.‘ But the Englishman takes an absurd pride in 
the perpetuation of such hindrances to communication. The cultured 
man from Somerset is openly arrogant over the fact that his villagers 
are unable to pronounce modern English. And the Australian, who 
throughout the immense area of his continent speaks the same tongue, 
with the same slow broadening of the vowels, is not even proud of 
his drawl, and listens humbly when the Englishman of the many 
dialects lectures him on his shocking accent! In Australia or New 
Zealand a man who spoke in a dialect would be regarded as un- 
educated. 


* In Canada the disruptive potentialities of its two languages are fully realised. 
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The fundamental difference, however, between the Englishman 
who stayed at home and the Englishman who didn’t lies in the 
stupendous system by which the Oxford man is still produced. In 
the Colonies the schools are little more than teaching institutions. 
The tremendous cult of sport, the almost sacerdotal ritual of athletics, 
are in the newer nations almost unknown. The Colonial boy plays 
games because he likes games. It is not necessary, as it seems to be 
in England, to make an official fetish of games. The Colonial needs no 
athletic supervising master to lead him by the hand to the cricket-field. 
While healthily fond of athletics, he appreciates, and his parents 
appreciate, the value of a good education. He, like his American 
cousin, is always eager to ‘get on.’ Athletics fall into a subsidiary — 
place in his schoolboy scheme. He comes of a race that can ride and 
shoot. A riding-school, in his eyes, seems the last word in decadence. 

The universities of the Colonies fulfil functions quite other than 
those dear to Oxford. In a recent speech by the Chancellor of the 
New Zealand University upon the functions of a university, one may 
look in vain for the word ‘ sport’ or for any mention of that discipline, 
that rigid conformation to one standard of ‘ good form,’ which turns 
all Oxford men out in the one stiff, reserved pattern. The New 
Zealand universities and colleges seem to have but one purpose—the 
teaching of useful knowledge. Questions of ‘ tone,’ of demeanour, of 
manner and dress, that so occupy the student at Oxford—the pro- 
duction, in short, of that unique type called the English gentleman— 
do not enter into the New Zealand curriculum. 

This discipline by one’s fellows that begins at the public school 
and culminates in Oxford or the army, finds no counterpart in any 
other portion of the Empire. It makes of the public school boy such 
a little gentleman that in contemplating his almost aggressively 
shining gentlemanliness it was always a haunting grief to me that 
he should ever grow up into the English gentleman. The late Cecil 
Rhodes apparently liked the Oxford type, and desired to see it per- 
petuated through the Empire ; but of that there is small hope. For 
the type the Colonies recognise has but a limited scope of usefulness. 
It has been evolved for the governing of subject races ; and the nations 
within the loose ring of the British Empire have long outgrown the 
need of English governance. India, a conquered country, is still 
‘run’ by a thousand superbly garmented, stolid, polo-playing Oxford 
young men ; but there are no more Indias, nor, in the general view 
of the Colonies, is there much reason for the continued inclusion 
within the bounds of a possible Imperial alliance of such a doubtful, 
unworkable factor as a country of alien races held by the sword. 

And Oxford, that seeks to make all her sons conform to the one 
standard, incidentally crushes out individuality. There are brilliant 
men in Oxford, but they are all brilliant in the same way. In the 
Colonies it is individuality, initiative that we want. The iron dominion 
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of the crowd that is so marked in the public school and the college, 
even though the crowd is composed of schoolboys or undergraduates, 
is of no use to the Colonial. And it is this tendency toward indi- 
vidualism, already so marked in the rapidly severing national ideals 
of the far-scattered sections of the Empire, that the Englishman 
has so signally failed to mark. As Richard Jebb says : 


The assumption which underlies sucn phrases as ‘ the Expansion of England’ 
or ‘Greater Britain,’ and suggests the familiar principle of federation as the 
logical form of closer union, is not justified by the tendency either of instinctive 
sentiment or of actual developments in Canada and Australia. So far as 
generalisation is possible, it may be said that there is not, in fact, any growing 
consciousness of a common nationality, but exactly the reverse. In other 
words, the basis of Imperial federation, instead of expanding and solidifying, is 
melting away.” 

A corollary to the Oxford discipline is the English county life. In 
the Colonies few live in the country save those whose business holds 
them there. To take a country house merely to live in it, as is the 
English fashion, would not appeal to the Colonial mind. When possible 
he takes a house in town. But the English country is.not as the 
Colonial country ; to the English squire the country is but an immense 
preserve for his pleasure and comfort. Within the stout stone walls 
that surround the lonely privacy of his deserted park, the county 
magnate is William the Second of Germany. As he grows old he 
finds it increasingly difficult to emerge from behind his walls. Out- 
side is a world that will not get out of his way, a world that does not 
touch its hat. If he goes up to London a mere policeman will stop 
his carriage as lightly as he would arrest a coster’s cart ; on the pave- 
ment strangers do not step aside to let him pass. Even his club 
considers its other members as much as it considers him. Back, 
perturbed, he goes to his little kingdom, and at the village station the 
station-master touches a subservient cap and local porters effusively 
cringe. 

Summer in the country seems to the visiting Colonial one huge, 
rather dull, garden party. Everybody knows everybody within a 
strictly limited circle. You meet the same ‘clique’ at hunt and 
tennis and dinner. There are queer distinctions of caste. A country 
barrister, for instance, needs the backing of ancestry; a country 
solicitor ranks little above a drainage engineer ; the veriest curate is 
the genteel equal of a peer. If there is any doubt as to the social 
standing of a stranger, he can always be ‘looked up.’ There are 
books of reference published in England solely for this purpose. You 
simply find out where a stranger’s ‘ people’ live, turn the name up, 
and learn whether he is connected with a lord. In England every 
man in society has his label. In the case of a Colonial, coming from 
@ vague dominion beyond the seas, much annoyance is caused to his 


® Studies in Colonial Nationalism. 
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hostess by the deplorable lack of reference books in which he can be 
‘turned up.’ 

Perhaps the two outstanding features of English county life as 
it strikes a Colonial are the scarcity of males and the dulness of the 
females. The English boy of good family has but four careers open 
to him. (1) If an eldest son, his life work consists in succeeding his 
father. (2) If a second son, and of the average height, he goes into 
the army. (3) If of shorter stature, he enters the navy. (4) If by 
chance he possesses any brains, he may succeed in passing the stiff 
examinations for the Home or Indian Civil Service. In cases (1) and | 
(4) he begins with Oxford. The impression made upon the Colonial 
is that the army and navy were thoughtfully given to England by a 
kind Providence for the sole purpose of providing billets for super- 
fluous second sons. 

The Church, which is open to all younger sons, can scarcely be 
called a career. Livings are usually in the gift of relations, but in 
most cases a good private income is necessary in order to exist on 
the absurdly small stipend of the country vicar. In many cases 
vicarages and rectories requiring six to eight hundred pounds a year 
to keep up are in receipt of incomes averaging one hundred pounds. 
Even a second son is usually able to see the logic of this kind of book- 
keeping. So, with the exception of the clergyman and the eldest 
son, the youth of England are swept from the country ; the girls are 
left, and occasionally marry curates. 

The amiable dulness of the English county girl is probably due to 
her utter lack of education. The boy goes to an expensive public 
school, a still more expensive university ; there is little money left 
over for the education of his sister. And she does not wish it. 
The eager rush of girls to Colonial universities has no parallel any- 
where save in America. The English ideal of a woman seems to be 
a dull, placidly pretty, regular-featured, dignified piece of ice. Intelli- 
gence, animation, individuality, knowledge are not needed. Many 
county girls that I met in England seemed to possess no individuality 
at all; even girls of twenty held no opinions of their own. Most of 
them were mere reflexes of their parents’ prejudices. The ego seemed 
yet in a rudimentary stage; their minds purely objective. This 
immense gap between the English brother and sister is one of the 
most startling aspects of modern England. 

The Colonial girl takes her place at the universities by her brother’s 
side ; she enters those universities by the same competitive examina- 
tions. She has opinions, initiative, individuality ; she can talk, is 
interested in politics and in sport, is self-reliant, capable, unafraid of 
conventions. The English girl is shocked by her freedom from the 
cant of false modesty ; but the Colonial girl, unshielded as is her 
English sister from birth to womanhood by successive swathes of 
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conventions, grows up a woman strengthened by knowledge ; she 
has looked squarely at evil and knows the slimy thing for what it is. 
Her English sister shudders by, with ‘innocent’ eyes downcast. 
The Colonial girl is a sturdy mate, not a clinging doll. But, you say, 
so much of the bloom has been rubbed off. But surely the bloom is 
but a surface thing ? 

But it is in his mental characteristics that the appalling insularity 
of the Englishman is most clearly seen. He has had no opportunity 
to compare himself with the Colonial variations of the common race. 
He still holds the ludicrous idea that the Englishman who stays at 
home is superior to the Englishman who doesn’t. In his insular 
mind there is some vague virtue attached to the vegetable quality of 
staying at home. In his view, implied rather than expressed, for the 
Englishman is ever polite, the Colonial is rather a poor sort of English- 
man, a degenerate from a ruling nation, an Englishman lacking all 
the advantages of education and environment that have built up the 
race, 

The editor of the Sydney Bulletin, in pointing out ‘ that the chief 
obstacle in the way of the establishment of a more permanent system 
[than the present Imperial system] is to be found in the United 
Kingdom itself,’ emphasises this mental attitude in his characteristic 
manner. He says that the above proposition is based on ‘ the assump- 
tion that the Englishman who leaves England to help in carrying the 
flag a little further out is necessarily an inferior as compared to the 
one who stays behind and, it may be, moulders in some sleepy country 
town and sells cheese in some murky little shop.’ © 

This placid acceptance of the coasts of a small island as the limits 
of racial worth is responsible for the antiquated ideas yet held of the 
Colonial. The Englishman totally fails to understand that the 
Colonial, and all the main branches of the Colonial, stand not at the 
degenerate tail of an older race, but at the head of a new, another 
race. His loyalty has passed from the England that he left to the 
country that he lives in ; he is stirred by the paramount sense of his 
distinct nationality. Such an impartial observer as Richard Jebb 
has noted this fact. 


The dawn of the twentieth century [he says] reveals the phenomenon of a 
similar instinct (the progressive ascendency of national sentiment, or the idea 
of separate nationality) already beginning to dominate the political evolution 
of the British Empire in those self-governing colonies which, either singly or 
in federal union, possess the potentiality of a separate national career. . 
Generally speaking, the popular attitude towards the Mother Country is 
becoming different in kind to that which prevailed a generation ago. Colonial 


* J. Edmond, ‘Can W Federate Our Piebald Empire?’ in Australian Review of 
Reviews. 
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loyalty, rooted in the past, is slowly giving way before national patriotism, 
reaching to the future.’ 


Everywhere I went in England I heard peevish expressions of 
discontent at the newer national activities of the Colonies. The 
still surviving ideal of an Empire throughout England seems to be a 
series of little Englands. I have never found an Englishman to take 
me seriously when I informed him, for instance, that the inhabitants 
of Australia were Australians. In his view Australians were but 
degenerate Englishmen. Richard Jebb has pointed out that * the 
popular habit of alluding to “ the British nation,” in a sense inclusive 
of Colonial peoples, already is an anachronism.’ But England yet 
refuses to take the new nations seriously. In the insular mind they 
are still the dismembered limbs of a colossus sprawling athwart the 
globe. 

So in this insular attitude of England we will find the sole barrier 
in the way of the final federation of the Empire. So awkward an 
obstacle does it appear to Richard Jebb that he abandoned the 
idea of an Imperial Federation as impracticable—and in this con- 
clusion many of the best minds of the Colonies support him—and 
substituted for federation an Imperial alliance between allied nations. 
He advocated 


alliance for federation, of the colonial ideal for the English ideal. . . . Alliance 
recognises separate national aspirations; federation aims at national unity. 
If diversified nationalism, within workable limits, is valued as a progressive 
element in human civilisation, then the new policy is one which is desirable as 
well as practicable, superseding an older policy which was neither.® 


But there can be no alliance between a racial aristocrat and his 
inferiors. So long as the Englishman refuses mentally to pass the 
narrow bounds of his island and recognise the nationalist tendencies 
everywhere valiantly at work throughout the Empire, so long will he 
stand as the one flaw in that Empire’s stability, the one danger to its 
permanence. For he must recognise—what he does not now recog- 
nise—how out of touch he stands with the other members of the 
Imperial clan. There is an immediate mental pathway between the 
minds of any of the newer nations; the Australian understands the 
Canadian, the Maorilander the South African. Yet I have found 
almost the difference of a generation between the mental outlook of an 
Englishman and that of a Colonial. I speak to deaf racial ears. And 
in England I am quite out of touch with the national life. I doubt if 
it would be possible for any Australian, any Maorilander, consistently 
to vote for any political platform put before the English elector. 
Holding, as the majority of my countrymen hold, the ideals of State 
socialism, compulsory arbitration, a land tax, compulsory resumption 

7 Studies in Colonial Nationalism. * Ibid. 
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of excessively large land estates, payment to members, universal 
suffrage, local control of the liquor traffic, an objection to freehold, I 
see no political party in England to which I could give my adhesion. 
And if Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman visited New Zealand he would 
find there in full working order a Liberalism from which he would 
flee in horror. 

His island has made the Englishman a ruler, an administrator of 
subject races, a discoverer, a sailor, a conqueror. His island has 
forgotten to teach him to co-operate. An authority on the Irish ° 
has noted that the Irish farmer of the new régime takes eagerly 
to co-operative work, while the English farmer wholly distrusts 
such schemes. In the Colonies co-operation, as seen throughout 
New Zealand in the numerous co-operative dairy factories, is a 
principle swiftly grasped by a people accustomed to the larger 
functions inherent in the Colonial conception of the State. It is 
the English national disinclination for co-operation that will oppose 
any Imperial alliance on which the Colonies enter, as they must, 
on terms of partnership. In such an alliance the Colonies will insist, 
in a degree proportionate to their strength, on a share in the manage- 
ment of the Empire, its business, its profits, its emoluments, its 
dignities, its defences. At present the adventurous Englishman who 
widens the limits of the Empire ceases, by leaving England, to be a 
full citizen of that Empire. He ceases to have his share in the control 
of the Empire’s policy, he is cut off from any chance of rising to 
eminence in Imperial politics, or in the Imperial military or naval 
service. 

The editor of the Bulletin forcibly puts this possibility : 

When, under Imperial Federation, the Colonies had to carry a larger share 
of the burden of defence, they would want to inquire into the nature of the 
defences, to audit the accounts . . . and to know much more clearly than they 
have done in the past how far the naval defence forces are intended for the sole 
protection of the British Isles in an hour of extremity, and how far the out- 
lying portions of the Empire might then expect to be left to their fate.'° 


Such, in its most aggressive form, is the Australian point of view. 
The question is whether the insular Englishman can force himself to 
recognise the existence of such nationalist conceptions within the 
bounds of what he has been accustomed to regard as his dominions 
beyond the seas. Is it too late, even yet, for the Englishman to make 
the mental wrench that will enable him to contemplate almost with 
equanimity an Imperial alliance of Imperial nations, each contributing 
to the common stability some special efflorescence of racial individu- 
ality, each strong in the pride of its own nationality, each in sympathy 
with the nationalist tendencies of its partner nations ? 


* Plunket, Ireland in the New Century. 
'° J, Edmond, in Australian Review of Reviews. 
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‘A sound country has no use for the men whose first affections lie 
beyond its shores ; which is the conventional English idea of ‘‘ Colonial 
loyalty.” The future of the new countries lies with the native-born, 
whose first love, like that of their forefathers, is for the land of their 
own birth.’ 


ArtHur H. Apams. 
Wellington, N.Z. 
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EDUCATION FOR COUNTRY CHILDREN 


For thirty-five years compulsory education has been on its trial ; 
we are therefore in a position to judge whether it has been a success 
or a failure. It is to be presumed that the immense majority of those 
who have been engaged in the administration of the Act, or Acts, 
look for the answer to this question from the view of their immediate 
surroundings. As an inhabitant of an agricultural county—Sussex— 
it appears to me that the Liberal party have an opportunity, a great 
opportunity, to amend the system of education so that it shall minister 
to the real wants of the people. All that is needed is either to give ex- 
tended powers to County Councils or to establish an education authority 
elected ad hoc in every county. The suggestions that follow are not 
intended to apply to towns, but only to country districts. The late 
Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, has told us ‘that the most energetic 
part of our rural population is flowing into the towns and cities, 
draining the country, and that if this continues, throwing on the 
less energetic part of the rural population of this country the task 
of continuing the race, deterioration could scarcely be but a per- 
manent result.’ We who live in the country know how true this is, 
that the youth of the country is gravitating to the towns, to swell 
the ranks of the unemployed. If we look around us we are tempted 
to exclaim : ‘If this state of affairs continues where is the necessary 
labour to come from?’ All we see are old or middle-aged men ; 
the young, the rising generation, are conspicuous by their absence. 
In Sussex a few years ago what is known there as ‘the underwood 
industry’ furnished a vast field of employment from October to 
May. The cutting of the copses, the manufacture of hoops, hurdles, 
wattles, fagots, gave work to a large number of men and boys, who 
earned good wages. Taking it generally, men engaged in this industry 
would average from twenty-five shillings to forty shillings weekly. Now 
this industry is virtually at an end ; there are no young men to follow 
on in the steps of their forefathers. The boy of the present day, 
when he leaves school, is either unable or unwilling to learn the work. 
A few older men still can shave a hoop or plash a hurdle or split a 
wattle, but every year reduces their numbers; and if hoops and hurdles 
cannot be made it is useless to cut the underwoods, so the copse cutter 
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and fagot maker is out of work aswell. In 1904 the by-election in the 
Horsham division was influenced by this very question. The consti- 
tuency was flooded with the Tariff Reform League, who advocated 
placing a duty on foreign hoops, which they said would enable the 
English hoops to compete with them. It is, of course, true that if the 
hoop trade were so protected the landlords of this county who own 
the underwoods would get a better price for their woods when they sold 
them ; but the real reason why these woods are left standing year after 
year is the lack of labour. There is no doubt but-that, owing to the 
scarcity of labour, the price for the manufacture of hoops and hurdles 
has gone up, so that there is only a bare margin of profit left for the 
landlord. If there were labour sufficient the woods would be cut, 
because those woods are valuable for shooting purposes. (Within 
the last ten years in some unions the assessment for shooting has 
more than doubled.) Underwood that is left standing for twenty- 
five or thirty years affords (1) very poor cover for shooting purposes ; 
(2) precludes the owner from cutting or thinning his timber ; (3) when 
cut, does not put out new shoots as it does when cut every eight, ten, 
or twelve years, but dies off at the root. Owing to the scarcity of 
labour the price for the manufacture of hoops, &c., has increased in 
late years to such an extent that the foreigner who has grown his 
underwoods with a view of producing a marketable article, and not 
merely as a covert for game, comes into our market with an article 


that is needed for trade purposes. It may be asked why, if there 
is such a good field for wages, are there not more people willing to 
take advantage of it. The answer to this is, hoopmaking, hurdle- 
making, wattlemaking, basketmaking—the latter once a flourishing 
industry in the valley of the Arun—must be learnt young, when the 
fingers are deft and pliable. That great authority, Sir J. Crichton 
Browne, referring to the group of motor centres of the hand, said : 


That the nascent period was probably from birth to the end of adolescence, 
its most active period being from the fourth to the fifteenth years, after which 
the centres in the majority of cases become rather fixed and stubborn. Hence 
it would be understood how, by keeping the children at school poring over 
books until that age, and therefore left untrsined in any manual efliciency, we 
shall be doing our best to abolish the skill of our next generation of workers, 
and thus imperil our industrial position. Consequently he maintained that every 
boy, no matter what his social position or prospects may be, should learn some 
handicraft, and that every girl should be taught to use her fingers deftly. 


It is evident from the above that the requisite suppleness and 
quickness in the use of the fingers can only be acquired during youth. 
The Education Committee of which I have the honour to be a member 
has for the past two years endeavoured to persuade the Board in 
Whitehall to allow us to educate some of our boys in the hoopmaking 
industry, and, after much correspondence and several interviews, we 
have at last obtained a concession that a class may be formed out of 
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a group of five schools to teach hcopmaking one day in a week! One 
day a week! By the time those students were able to earn enough 
to keep them from starvation they would be greyheaded. In other 
counties there are other industries. In every county there is. the 
agricultural industry—a trade, like many trades, that can only be 
learnt by beginning at the bottom of the ladder, and which must be 
learnt young. By the Act of 1902 Parliament gave to County Councils 
the task of administering the Education Acts. But if education is 
to be satisfactorily administered, Parliament must go a step further 
and give more power to County Councils than they have at present, 
for surely the time has come when it ought to be recognised that 
all boys are not equally endowed for their life’s struggle. Some, 
indeed, are fitted to labour with their brains, but others are fitted to 
work with their bodies, some few to work with both. Local authori- 
ties might well be entrusted with a power to make selections when 
children have attained the age of, say, twelve, to relieve from the 
drudgery of school those backward boys who either cannot or will 
not learn, and see that they are set to a different education than 
that of the schoolmaster. Their continued presence in the school is 
bad for them and bad for the other children. It is bad for a stupid 
boy, a boy whose thoughts are running on an outdoor life, to pen 
him to a desk, away from the air and sunshine he longs for, bad for 
his companion children to see one much older than themselves in the 
same class as they are. It is notorious that children receive impres- 
sions from those older than themselves, and hardly ever from those 
of the same age. An enlightened headmaster of one of our great 
schools has quite recently adopted a new treatment for backward 
boys. Instead of keeping them to a desk he has sent them out with 
a spade to dig, and though his experiment is still in its infancy, he 
has already found that after a course of manual labour they learn 
their tasks with greater ease than they did before they were sent out 
to dig. The Board of Education has already recognised the fact that 
children ought to learn something beside what the schoolmaster can 
teach them, and has inaugurated the ‘half-timers’; but, with all 
due deference to the Board, the ‘ half-time’ system is a reform at the 
wrong end. In order to become a ‘half-timer’ a boy must not only 
have put in the requisite number of attendances, but must also have 
passed a certain standard ; therefore the ‘ half-time’ system does not 
meet the case of the backward boy. The great fault of our educa- 
tional system is that it is too stereotyped ; it does not sufficiently 
recognise that boys are what God made them, and not as the Board 
in Whitehall think that they ought to have been made. There is 
no such thing as a ‘sealed pattern’ for boys, or, for that matter, 
for girls either. If once Parliament perceived this—saw that a town 
boy differed from a country boy in almost every particular—then 
Parliament might give to County Councils that latitude to administer 
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the Education Acts which is so absolutely necessary if‘we are"desirous 
of keeping a certain portion of our nation on the land. If nothing 
is done to help, if there is to be the same code for town and country, 
then the time is not far distant when there will be no labourers on 
the land, every occupation in the country will die out for want of 
men. How many young men are there now through the length and 
breadth of this land of ours who can pleach a hedge, thatch a rick, 
or even build one? From my knowledge of the southern counties I 
should say that they could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In counties further north, further from London, there may be a few, 
but even there they are disappearing. The secretary of the Land 
Nationalisation Society, Mr. James Hyder, commenting on Mr. Her- 
ring’s magnificent gift to General Booth, says: ‘General Booth is 
merely attempting to get back to the land some of those who have 
left it—an infinitesimal proportion. A far greater problem remains 
—viz., how to keep on the land people who are already there. It is 
the exodus from the villages going on all the time that is the cause 
of the unemployed difficulty.’ So far the defects of our educational 
system as regards the backward boys have been touched upon, but 
he would be a bold man who maintained that even greater faults in 
our educational system are not to be found in the treatment of the 
intelligent boys of our country. Some County Councils—ours in 
Sussex—have for some years established a system of scholarships, 
junior as well as senior, by means of which a really clever boy can 
pass from an elementary school into the university. All County 
Councils should be compelled to institute scholarships, first for admis- 
sion into a secondary school, and from that to either of our great 
universities. In addition, Parliament ought to compel County Councils, 
either singly or in conjunction with the boroughs within their limits, 
to establish a commercial and trade school, admission to which would 
be either from elementary or from secondary schools by means of 
bursarships or scholarships. It would be only fair for the Govern- 
ment to contribute toward the cost of these schools, and not leave 
the whole burden of them on the counties. 

The object of these trade and commercial schools should be to 
teach the artisan pupil how to apply science and skill in his handi- 
craft, and how to produce a useful and clever product. The com- 
mercial schools should educate the man who makes that product 
famous in the markets of the world. Both systems of education are 
necessary for the promotion of industry and the defeat of foreign 
competitors, in order to keep our country at the head of the nations 
of the world. In conclusion, I would add one word on the practical 
education of girls. ‘It seems superfluous to say that much should be 
done to fit them for the after-school life. Simple cottage cookery is a 
subject of paramount importance. Simple facts connected with 
foods, their nutritive value, what are most economical, how to 
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make them most appetising, how to avoid waste, and such like would 
be invaluable. The lowstandard of home comfort accounts for much 
of the desire for amusements and attractions outside the home. 
Training in practical housewifery for girls would in time raise the 
whole standard of cottage life. Everywhere one hears complaints 
about domestic servants and their ignorance of common matters 
connected with house work, to say nothing of the difficulty of getting 
them for service in the country. This is apparently the outcome of the 
modern method of education, and reform is necessary to make our 
system adapt itself to the position and surroundings of the children. 


R. G. WILBERFORCE. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type a letter has been received by 
our Education Committee from the Board in Whitehall in which they 
refer to their letter of 1904 ; in that letter they said ‘it might be possible 
to draw up a course of object lessons under Article 1 (3) of the Code, 
which could be given by specially competent teachers to the elder 
scholars of elementary schools situated in the district in which the 
underwood industry prevails, and which would deal with the life- 
history of timber and underwoods, and with the uses to which they 
can be put. Such instruction would primarily be given on the school 
premises, and might, if possibie, include reference to the use of the 
implements of the industry.’ Willing, doubtless, as the Board were 
to help, they found that they were bound by the Code, which pre- 
cludes education being given ‘in the practice of a trade or handicraft 
in a place where it is pursued for the purpose of profit.’ Unless 
local authorities are given power to loosen the bonds of this Code, 
country children will of necessity gravitate to towns because they are 
ignorant of country industries. Professor James Lung says, ‘ Nothing 
is truer than that the mistaken education of the past is mainly respon- 
sible for the troubles and sorrows of the present. The one object of 
training the country boy—his equipment for rural life—has not only 
been ignored, it has been flouted.’ 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EMPIRE 


‘BREATHE soft, ye winds!’—March winds though ye be—among 
the chimney-pots of Downing Street, and let the King’s Government 
be carried on. Even the staunchest Unionists, impotent in their 
present plight to bring the Administration to grief, which is usually 
accounted the chief duty of an Opposition, at first derived some satis- 
faction from the enormous majority at the back of Ministers in the 
House of Commons, enabling the Cabinet to mark out its own line 
and stick to it. That ought to be a guarantee against the worst 
danger to which the country can be exposed—the wobbling of a 
Ministry, weak in the Lower House, in the endeavour to conciliate 
every section of its following, with the inevitable result that ‘the 
tail will waggle the dog ’"—but so far the tail seems to be the dominant 
organ. 

It would be insincere not to recognise the extraordinary sagacity 
shown by the Prime Minister in choosing his principal colleagues. 
He seems to have skimmed the cream from every section of his diverse 
following, excluding, of course, the Irish Intransigeanti. Some of 
us will go a step further, and recognise in the high position of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman the just reward of a period of dogged 
endurance and manly bearing under very disheartening circumstances. 
With some of his most powerful colleagues holding coldly aloof, 
regarded by most of his party as a mere stop-gap leader of Opposition, 
as the ‘Mountain’ men regarded Lord George Cavendish in 1809, 
gifted with none of that lightning riposte in debate which makes a 
ready speaker rejoice in onslaught through sheer love of fighting, 
he undertook the cheerless task and carried it through the long years. 

Such tribute may Unionists render to the Prime Minister’s accom- 
plishment, all the. more freely because reflection of a different sort 
lurks at the back of their minds. The predominance of strong men 
in the Cabinet conveys satisfactory warrant of departmental efficiency, 
but it is no guarantée of stability for the Ministry ; rather the reverse. 
The most durable administrations of the nineteenth century were 
constellations of one star or two stars of the first magnitude, con- 
spicuous in a group of luminaries of the third and fourth orders. The 
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‘ All-the-Talents ’ abolished the slave-trade, but it remained in office 
only a year; the Treasury bench proved too narrow to hold both 
Castlereagh and Canning. Grey gathered round him as colleagues 
Althorp, Melbourne, Palmerston, Brougham, Lansdowne, Sir James 
Graham—a group far eclipsing the modest lustre of Tory Cabinets 
from 1807 to 1830; yet with a majority in the House of Commons 
inferior in number only to that which sits behind Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, that Ministry went to pieces in less than two years after 
it had accomplished its mission of reform; whereby was provided 
the first in a long series of proofs, which appear to have been thrown 
away upon British statesmen, that an electorate on a popular fran- 
chise, though exceedingly prone to cherish resentment, is incapable 
of gratitude. 

The personnel of Disraeli’s last Cabinet was, individually, peculiarly 
effective; but two of his Secretaries of State, the Lords Derby and 
Carnarvon, seceded in 1878, and their defection contributed notably 
to the Conservative crash in 1880. To go no later than that year, 
surely if individual capacity could be relied on to secure the longevity 
of an administration, the Cabinet then formed by Mr. Gladstone 
might have seen the century out, for it probably contained more 
leading men than any which praceded it. Yet W. E. Forster left it 
in 1881, John Bright in 1882, and the Liberal-Unionist secession 
in 1886 owed its momentum and permanence to the robust influence 
of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Cabinet of 1906 may compare favourably with that of 1880 
for individual capacity ; but it is far less homogeneous in composi- 
tion. Except Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, there were no 
outstanding Radicals among Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues. The risk 
of dissension—the menace to stability—seems far greater now than 
then. It is certainly an unusual, if not a unique, feature in the 
first speech made by a Secretary of State, that he should hint at the 
possibility of being driven to resign. Yet such a hint was conveyed 
in Mr. Haldane’s admirable speech on the 8th of March. The appeal 
in the following sentence was not addressed to the Oppesition : 


Do not force upon me things I would not do, and which I would rather 
resign my office than do; some things which have been talked of and which 
would not only lead to the injury of the Army, but would lead at once to a 
reaction so strong that probably in the end it would hurl the party to which I 
belong out of office. 


It seemed not improbable at one time that Mr. Haldane was 
destined for the Woolsack. It brings forcibly into view the gulf 
dividing the opinions of Ministers on certain subjects to imagine 
the speech that the present Lord Chancellor would have made had 
it fallen to him to introduce the Army Estimates. 

Now that, as a fourteenth-century chronicler wrote of Wallace 
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at the battle of Falkirk, the Prime Minister has brought his people 
to the revel, we shall see what figure they will cut in the dance.’ It 
behoves the Opposition to be vigilant in marking the measure. 
Effective it can scarcely be until Unionists agree to confine their 
domestic dissension to the single question which divides them. The 
recent action of the Free-fooders and the speeches made at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on the 6th of March indicate no intention 
to do so. The official designation of their club, by the way, is that 
of Unionist Free-traders ; but that is not a clearer definition than the 
title Catholic Apostolic, claimed by many sections of the Christian 
Church deeply at variance among themselves. Mr. Balfour and the 
Unionists who acknowledge his lead desire nothing better than real 
Free Trade, which we have never had, just as they wish to maintain 
Peace, which we do enjoy. Both are inestimable blessings to man- 
kind, but there is a wide difference between acknowledging that and 
advocating Free Trade at any cost and Peace at any price. For 
purpose of identification, therefore, one must designate Unionist 
Hree-fooders by the title which they originally applied to them- 
selves. 

Well, they had their meeting on the 6th of March, attended by 
no fewer than seventeen peers, two members of the House of Commons, 
and a number of other gentlemen, some of considerable distinction, 
and all of unexceptionable references. The presence of the Duke 
of Devonshire in the chair suggested many historical parallels. As 
Nero fiddled while Rome was burning ; as Louis the Sixteenth, honest 
man, filed cranks and fitted cogs in his atelier at the T.-\leries while 
the Constituent Assembly were undermining the monarchy ; as Grouchy 
dallied over his dish of strawberries at Walhain within earshot of 
his master’s guns at Waterloo, so the Duke summoned his followers 
to the Westminster Palace Hotel, not to take counsel with them about 
what was going on over the way, but to tell them that ‘the results 
of the general election must be a source of satisfaction to all Free- 
traders,’ and to exult in the belief that the Radical victory was largely 
brought about by Unionist votes. 

Not a thought was given to, at least not a word was said about, 
the battle in Parliament, which was already waxing hot. The first out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward understanding between Ministers 
and Irish Nationalists is that the latter have abandoned the ballot 
for motions and bills in favour of the Radicals, and the Government 
receive every proposal with nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 
On the very day of the Free Food meeting a position was surrendered 
which Liberals and Conservatives alike have hitherto stoutly defended, 
namely, that ratepayers shall not be charged with expenses for 
parliamentary elections. Why should they? They defray the 
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expenses of elections to rating authorities ; it is difficult to under- 
stand upon what principle they should be called upon for more. The 
rates, also, are to bear the cost of free meals for school children, which 
this open-handed Parliament pronounces the irresistible corollary of 
free education. The spectacle of ill-nourished, hungering children 
being exposed to the torment of instruction in schools is one which 
no humane mind can contemplate without indignation, and it is 
one of the evils most imperatively calling for a remedy at the hands 
of Parliament. Yet the difficulty is intense of applying that remedy 
without relieving parents of the primary duty of providing for their 
ofispring, and embarking upon a course of doles, to which, as in the 
lamentable reign of Honorius, it will be found impossible to set a 
limit. As if all this did not pile up a big enough Pelion for a single 
week, the Ossa of old-age pensions was added with a light heart in 
every bosom, except, probably, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s. 
It will be remembered that in the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1893-4 the annual cost of old-age pensions was variously 
estimated at from 9,000,000/. to 27,000,000/. In presence of such 
gigantic figures, the resolution, rapturously agreed to by members 
of Parliament, to vote themselves annual salaries of 300]. seems 
almost penurious in its moderation. What! grudge a flea-bite of 
200,000/. a year for such an unselfish purpose? Naturally, the 
only excuse which the Prime Minister could urge for not giving instant 
effect to the resolution was want of time and money. Hitherto, 
one of the best features in the British social system has been the 
readiness of capable men to give time and labour gratuitously in the 
public service. Once surrender the principle that no such service 
which is neither professional nor ‘ whole time ’ is entitled to remunera- 
tion, and you cannot refuse similar claims on behalf of county 
councillors, members of municipalities and vestrymen. 

With matters running this course past their very door, is it un- 
reasonable to think that Free-fooders would be more usefully employed 
in giving attention to what is actually taking place, instead of con- 
centrating it upon what may take place at some period necessarily 
remote ? ' 

The Duke of Devonshire’s influence upon public opinion un- 
doubtedly has been considerable hitherto. It is founded upon his 
reputation for sound common sense, and one regrets to see him putting 
it in jeopardy by fixing his gaze upon a distant and nebulous horizon, 
instead of applying scrutiny to objects in the immediate foreground. 

Nobody imagines that he would have resumed or countenanced 
active hostilities against Mr. Balfour unless he had been spurred 
forward by certain of those who share his fiscal opinions and whom 
it would not be difficult to name. It would be absurd to speak of 
the Duke as a tool in the hands of others ; but he is a splendid engine 
for them, supplying the pulling power while they dictate the direction. 
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And who are these others? They are, first, those who, like 
Lord Goschen, have been able to form a very lucid conception of an 
extremely complex subject, and entertain firm convictions founded 
upon the same. But Lord Goschen did not attend this meeting of 
malcontents. His apology for absence was probably formal, for it 
was not published with the apologies of Lord Balfour and Lord 
Hugh Cecil; but his absence was significant, for he was in London 
that day and took part in the debate on Navy matters in the House 
of Lords. Perhaps he was mindful of the sensible appeal he made 
to Unionists before the election to sink differences on a single point 
of policy in face of the common enemy, until that point became a 
practical one. 

They are, secondly, those who bitterly resented Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s slighting allusion at Bristol to the Free-fooders as a party 
of negligible proportions in the constituencies. Conscious of being, 
if diminutive, very determined, they vowed that they would make 
their influence felt, and that, it is found, they can only do by 
inflicting damage on their old comrades. 

It is these last who induced the: Duke to summon this meeting, 
at which allegiance to Mr. Balfour was formally renounced. ‘It 
should be known,’ said Lord James of Hereford, ‘that this club 
collectively no longer acknowledges, Unionist as we are, the leader- 
ship of Mr. Balfour.’ Lord Avebury said he should hesitate to 
support a Radical candidate against a Unionist, as Lord James 
boasted he and Lord Balfour had successfully done in Chelsea ; but 
he repeated the slander that ‘our opponents’ had put up Tariff 
Reform candidates to turn out Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot and Lord Hugh Cecil, the inference being that this was done 
through the central party organisation, and with the implied sanction 
of the party leaders. Whereas it is well known that the decision 
to run Tariff Reformers against Free-fooders was entirely spontaneous 
on the part of these constituencies. Nor did the Central Office lend 
its sanction to this decision. Even after Lord Hugh Cecil had done 
his best to upset Mr. Walter Long’s coach at Bristol, he received 
a certificate as the ‘official’ Unionist candidate for Bristol. Can 
Lord Avebury point to a single instance of a Tariff Reformer of any 
note taking part in support of a Radical candidate? The kind of 
return made for the loyalty shown by Unionist Tariff Reformers may 
be seen in Sir John Gorst hurrying away from the meeting to appear 
on the platform of the Radical candidate in the Basingstoke division. 

The speeches at the Westminster Hotel seem to have disturbed 
the digestion of some good Free-fooders, for Lord Robert Cecil was 
moved to write to the Duke of Devonshire submitting that, as Mr. 
Balfour was not pledged either to taxation of food or to a general 
tariff, even those who were opposed to both these proposals might 
still account him as their leader on other political questions. The 
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Duke vouchsafed no direct answer. On the contrary, he gave one 
the meaning of which, to use his own words, ‘the ordinary brain 
almost reels in the effort to discover.’ Having declared in his speech 
that ‘it is our duty to protest against, and, as best we can, to oppose 
the policy which has now been adopted by Mr. Balfour,’ he now 
wrote : 

I hold that all those who, like yourself, are opposed to these proposals (a tax 
on food and a general tariff} may rightly continue their membership of the club, 


irrespectively of the view which they may take of the exact effect of Mr. 
Balfour’s declarations on the subject. 


In short, here is the Duke of Devonshire, a plain-spoken, straight- 
forward man if ever there was one, involved in the same ambiguity 
of phrase as that by which Mr. Balfour bewildered his party for two 
years ; and from the same cause—an attempt to avert a split. 

These bickerings about leaderships and bogg ings over phrase 
might serve as harmless fodder for newspaper readers in the silly 
season if no great and imminent issue were at stake. Unhappily, 
they tend to divert attention from the imminence of one of 
the gravest dangers that can threaten the integrity of the 
Empire. Granted that the fiscal question is one of moment, it is 
not one of the moment. As Mr. Balfour admitted in the House of 
Commons on the 12th of March, ‘it can hardly become a matter of 
practical constructive policy for a few years.’ Granted also that, 
although the Irish policy of the Radicals, resistance to which was the 
original and primary object in forming the Unionist party, demands 
constant and wakeful vigilance from all those who call themselves 
Unionists, no steps have been taken—no specific policy formulated 
by Mr. Bryce—summoning them to immediate action. Nevertheless, 
while a section of Unionists have been belabouring men of their own 
party and exerting themselves to secure the expulsion of Unionists 
from Parliament, the peril, long foreseen as the inevitable result of 
a Radical victory at the polls, is upon us. 

The question now is, not whether British South Africa is worth 
fighting for, but whether, having fought for it, we are going to forego 
the dearly-bought fruits of victory; not whether the Union Jack 
shall be hoisted in any particular territory, but whether, having been 
hoisted, we shall take such a course as must lead to the alternative 
between another great war and peace at the price of hauling the flag 
down again. Nothing less than this hangs upon the decision of the 
Government as to the nature of the constitution to be granted to the 
Transvaal and the Orange River State. The electors have had it 
dinned into their uninstructed ears that it is only the private interests 
of a few millionaires in Park Lane that are in jeopardy. Nothing is 
easier than to excite popular antipathy to the conspicuous opulence 
of individuals ; few things have proved more difficult than to con- 
vince the average elector that millionaires who have made their pile 
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are just the people who will not suffer pecuniary loss by the stoppage 
of African mines ; but that it is the prospects of many thousands of 
his less affluent fellow-countrymen that are involved in the develop- 
ment of the resources of these new lands. The Government are pledged 
to give responsible government to both colonies. Let them fulfil 
their pledge to the utmost, but let it be done fairly between the white 
races. Lord Elgin, on the 26th of February, resented Lord Milner’s 
application of the term ‘ pro-Boer ’ to a pronounced section of opinion 
in this country. Does it require extracts from the bitterly anti- 
British Ons Land to convince him that, in the Orange River Colony 
at least, there is no middle stage between pro-Briton and pro-Boer ? 

Things are not so bad in the Transvaal—yet. The Progressives 
and Responsible Government party there have combined in a stand 
for British rule, for progress and civilisation; but they despair of 
these unless the new constitution is on the basis of one vote, one 
value. If there is to be jerrymandering of electoral areas to give the 
Boers undue preponderance, they regard the game as up. Nobody 
blames the Boers, who cherish an undying hatred to the British. 
They have been treated with a degree of compassionate generosity 
never before extended to a conquered race ; but mothers have lost 
their sons in battle, wives their husbands, children their fathers, and 
conciliation percolates slowly through strata’of resentment. It took 
long years to efface the memories of Glencoe and Culloden ; but for 
more than a century Scottish Highlanders have been second to none 
in loyalty to the Crown. 

Last autumn the Transvaal community was settling steadily to 
work. Trade was reviving bravely until the very eve of the General 
Election in this country. The result of that election was to put a 
stop to all progress. Things are not now at a standstill; they are 
going rapidly back. Here is a country capable of producing forty 
millions of gold annually, actually producing twenty-two millions 
(one-quarter of the world’s total annual output), all depending upon 
a supply of cheap labour. The impression prevails in this country 
that gold-mining is a vast gamble and scramble for wealth. So it 
is in some lands, but not in the Transvaal. The peculiarity of the 
Rand goldfield is the uniform low grade of ore. There are no rich 
* pockets’ or big nuggets, only a sparing, but even, distribution of 
gold through the reef. The yield of gold per ton is constant, but so 
small that, to work the mines at any profit at all, not more than 
from 25s. to 40s. a month, and all found, can be paid for unskilled 
labour. Hence the necessity for native labour, and, when that 
proved insufficient in quantity, for imported coolie labour. The 
mining community of the Transvaal would greatly have preferred 
Kafirs could they have been got, because their employers can com- 
municate freely with them and know how far they can trust them. 
It was only because Kafirs could not be had in sufficient numbers 
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that the Chinese were brought in. A serious shrinkage has begun 
in all branches of trade in South Africa consequent on the stoppage 
of this supply of cheap labour. Already hundreds of white men have 
lost their employment ; others have been disappointed in obtaining 
it, owing to the arrest in developing mines. Nor is it only the Trans- 
vaal that is involved. Cape Colony and Natal have much at stake. 
The very railways have been laid out and constructed by the Govern- 
ment on the faith of traffic to and from the mines. At present the 
loyalty of British South Africans to the Mother Country is a senti- 
ment of which few people at home understand the intensity. It is 
@ durable sentiment, but it is not indestructible. They will employ 
every constitutional means to avert a rupture; but it is not to be 
expected that they will patiently submit to sacrifice what they have 
staked ; and, if the Mother Country insists upon a policy which entails 
their undoing, they will unite together to cut the painter. That, 
at least, is a prospect commonly discussed since the advent of the 
present Government to power and Mr. Winston Churchill’s onslaught 
upon Lord Milner. 

In the Orange River Colony, of course, matters are much more 
ominous for British rule than in the Transvaal. Here even a con- 
stitution on the basis of one vote one value must reveal a sweeping 
Boer majority. Nobody out there doubts that the dismissal of the 
constabulary will be among the first acts of the new legislature, or 
that the Boer population will be armed on the pretext of danger 
from native insurrection or raids. The best that may be looked for 
is, as Lord Milner put it, a prosperous and loyal Transvaal to balance 
a disloyal Orange River Colony. 

That prospect has been grievously overcast by the announcement 
made from the Treasury bench on the 14th of March, the more so 
from the tone and manner in which it was made. Persons in 
this country who understand the delicate nature of the bonds upon 
which, in the absence of preferential dealing in trade and commerce, 
depends the connection between the Mother Country and the Colonies, 
had cherished the hope that the continuity of policy proclaimed by 
Sir Edward Grey in foreign affairs and by Mr. Haldane in army 
administration would be preserved by Lord Elgin in his department, 
subject, of course, to such superficial modification as might save the 
faces of those of his colleagues who had gone all lengths in denouncing 
Lyttelton-Milnerism. Lord Elgin’s utterances have been few and 
guarded, but his lieutenant in the Commons has scattered seed of 
widespread trouble. 

In the early days of the Session the Prime Minister was asked 
by Mr. Chamberlain whether there were some 60,000 Chinese under 
the British flag subject to the horrors and inhumanity which had 
been alleged to prevail, and whether the Government were going to 
set up a constitution in the Transvaal without inquiring further as 
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to the condition of these people. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
replied that he had considered the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, ‘ but not very fully.’ He besought Mr. Chamberlain not to 
press for a premature reply. ‘He knows as well as we,’ were his 
words, ‘the delicacy of the whole matter, and how difficult it often 
is to take a strong line over a subject, because you often raise diffi- 
culties and dangers which you did not contemplate at first.’ Mr. 
Chamberlain responded to the appeal. If the Government were 
earnestly endeavouring to obtain a correct view of the situation in 
the Transvaal and to ascertain the real conditions of Chinese labour, 
the fancy pictures drawn for electioneering purposes might be con- 
doned. Three weeks passed before Mr. Chamberlain’s question was 
repeated. The Prime Minister then informed the House curtly that 
the Government had no intention of instituting inquiry into the 
working of the indenture system of labour in the mines, the allega- 
tions made by certain of his Majesty’s Ministers that the system 
constitutes slavery or semi-slavery, and the accusation of general 
cruelty. 

Then followed the debate on Major Seely’s motion, in the course 
of which Mr. Winston Churchill, in announcing the determination 
of the Government, spoke in a manner calculated to affront and 
exasperate the feelings of our fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal. 
Having explained that the importation of Chinese coolies was regu- 
lated by the Convention of 1860, he informed the House that in 
order to put an end to it—‘ to turn the tap off from the Transvaal,’ 
as he put it—it was not necessary to abrogate the Convention. It 
could be done, and would be done, by giving such instructions to 
British consular agents in China as would render the Convention a 
dead letter, so far as South Africa was concerned. Then came a 
statement showing how much sincerity there is in Radical declama- 
tion about the virtues of representative institutions. There is to be 
no judicial inquiry into the truth of the gross allegations about the 
treatment of Chinese miners. It is to be assumed that they were 
well founded. Before responsible government is granted to the 
colony, a date will be fixed for the termination of the existing 
labour ordinance, and any fresh labour ordinance that shall be 
framed by the newly elected Assembly must be submitted for approval 
in Downing Street. At this point of his statement Mr. Churchill 
flung a gratuitous insult upon the colonists, ‘ What chance is there,’ 
he asked, ‘of the Transvaal proposals being acceptable when put 
forward ? I am bound to say I think the chance is not a good one.’ 
In that case ‘ the Government will be prepared to use the veto of the 
Crown without shrinking.’ Mr. Churchill then proceeded to deride 
the anxiety of the colonists for the future of their industry, taunted 
them with the ‘inefficiency’ of their arrangements for recruiting 
native labour, and told them to leave off ‘ wringing their hands and 
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weeping and wailing.” He bade them take example from the Ivanhoe 
mine in West Australia, where quartz was crushed at a cost of 24s. a 
ton by white labour paid at 12s. 6d. a day, as compared with a cost 
of 22s. 8d. a ton in the Transvaal before the introduction of Chinese 
labour. In reply to a question interpolated as to the relative yield 
of ore per ton in the two countries, he made the extraordinary reply 
that ‘the cost of working was alone in question,’ as if the yield 
had no bearing upon what could be spent in working. Obviously, in 
high-grade mines wages can be paid on a scale which would soon break 
the back of a company dealing with low-grade ore. Mr. Mond, M.P., 
sent out some English miners to prove that African mines could be 
worked by white labour. They worked for a while, and came back 
none the worse ; but they were paid at the rate of 3/. a week ; whereas 
the rate for Chinamen is 30s. a month and all found ; that for Kafirs 
50s. a month, which is so far beyond their usual earnings that the 
Boer farmers complain bitterly that the black men are drawn away 
from farm labour, and that agriculture is brought to a standstill. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the effect all this may have upon 
South African communities. It will be exhilarating reading for the 
Boers ; as for the British—caelum non animum mutant, I suppose, 
but such treatment will scarcely tend to strengthen their allegiance. 
There are grave difficulties ahead if an attempt is made to run Greater 
Britain on the lines of Little Bethel. 

After all, deeply as one may deplore that colonial feelings should 
be so flouted and colonial interests so misrepresented in the Imperial 
Parliament, it is an outcome inseparable from our party system that 
Ministers should take office shackled by innumerable pledges. These 
pledges they appear to be resolved to carry out to the letter. Would 
that they had stopped there! Would that the honour of England 
had been entrusted to other hands than those of the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, for by his speech on the 21st of March he has gravely 
compromised it. It was bad enough that Mr. Byles’s vote of censure 
on Lord Milner should have been evaded by a Government amend- 
ment rightly described as ‘contemptible’ by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion ; it was infinitely worse that such an amendment should be 
moved in terms of studied insult to a public servant to whom dignified 
tribute had already been rendered in another place by the Secretary 
of State. Here are some of the words in which Mr. Winston Churchill 
was permitted to appeal to the House, not to pass direct censure upon 
the great Commissioner, but to let him have it indirectly : 

Lord Milner has gone from South Africa, probably for ever. The public 
service knows him no more. Having exercised great authority, he now exerts 
no authority. Having held high employment, he has now no employment. 
Having disposed of events which have shaped the course of history, he is now 
unable to deflect in the smallest degree the policy of the day. Having been 


for many years, or at all events for many months, the arbiter of the fortunes 
of men who are ‘rich beyond the dreams of avarice,’ he is to-day poor, and 
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honourably poor. After twenty years of exhausting service under the Crown 
he is to-day a retired Civil servant, without pension or gratuity of any kind 
whatever. But I do seriously say to my hon. friend, Is it worth while to 
pursue him any further? .... Lord Milner has ceased to be a factor in 
public life. 


Such is the reward of singular devotion and energy on the part of an 
administrator of unusual ability. It differs in method only, but not 
in spirit, from the treatment accorded by the jealous Domitian to the 
victorious Julius Agricola, and by the wirepullers of Honorius to the 
great-hearted Stilicho. The feeling of indignation aroused by this 
display of ingratitude is not confined to Unionist bosoms: it has 
found expression in the speeches and letters of Radicals also. Lord 
Milner’s reputation remains unshaken in the judgment of the great 
mass of his countrymen—of those, at least, who have any intelligent 
comprehension of the great task he has accomplished. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, on the 22nd of April, 1806, Mr. 
Paull, M.P., the son of a Perth tailor, brought forward a motion in 
the House of Commons, preferring charges of ‘ high crimes and mis- 
demeanours against Richard Colley, Marquess Wellesley.’ Just as 
the name of Paull is only remembered now as that of the assailant of 
a great Viceroy, so, in the year 2006, the name of Byles may reflect 
a glimmer borrowed from the lustre surrounding one of the greatest 
pro-consuls of the Empire. 

It is refreshing to turn from Mr. Churchill’s performance to the 
speech with which the Secretary of State for War introduced his 
estimates. Admirable in manner, reassuring in matter, it rendered 
tardy justice to the efforts of his predecessors in office, and concluded 
with an urgent appeal to remove army questions from the sphere 
of party politics. Soit/ Mr. Haldane received instant assurance 
from Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Wyndham that he might count on 
the Opposition to assist him in his endeavour. When did a Unionist 
War Minister ever receive a like assurance from a Radical Opposition ? 
The vehemence with which Unionist army administration was de- 
nounced from a thousand platforms during the election was only 
exceeded by the more graphic fable of the big and little loaves, and 
the blood-curdling slanders about Chinese labour. Some of his col- 
leagues—many of those sitting behind him—must have felt twinges 
of conscience as they listened to Mr. Haldane and mentally compared 
his statement with the description of matters military which they 
had laid before the electors. They had represented the cost as 
wantonly unnecessary—the value received as grossly inadequate. 
Here was the new War Minister defending the cost as by no means 
excessive. 


So far as the question of expenditure is concerned, while I cannot comfort 
the House by saying that the expenditure of this country is otherwise than 
enormous, it may to some extent assuage our grief to think that we do not 
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stand alone in this situation. German military expenditure has risen in the 
last eleven years some 25 per cent. and now stands at 31 millions, as against 
our 80 millions. The French military expenditure is some 29 millions. The 
United States, a very efficient nation, confine themselves to a Regular army of 
some 60,000 men; but that Regular army, I am sorry to say, costs that very 
efficient people close upon 23 millions sterling. 


As to the value received, Mr. Haldane frankly owned that ‘ never 
was there a period when the army was in a more efficient condition 
than to-day,’ and he declared’ that it was his desire ‘ to try to keep up 
the continuity of things as far as the good work of his predecessors 
in office was concerned.’ 

Mr. Haldane even went beyond his immediate subject to com- 
pliment the late Government upon their naval administration. 


The right hon. gentleman the late War Minister was of opinion that no 
foreign nation would care to land five or ten thousand men. They would be 
promptly cut off on the same principle which prevents the invasion of 70,000, 
because of the great mobility of the Fleet at the present time. The Fleet to-day 
is intensely mobile in virtue of the valuable policy of continuity in naval orga- 
nisation, for the inception of which we are grateful to hon. members opposite, 
and which we intend to follow out in its consequences with regard to Army 
reorganisation. 


Many a country elector might rub his eyes if he could read such 
passages as these. Unluckily, country electors, as a rule, don’t read 
long speeches, they only listen to them—at election times—and are 
ever more easily stirred by accusation than by refutation. 


How smooth, persuasive, plausible and glib, 
From pious lips is dropped the specious fib ! 
How clear, convincing, eloquent and bold, 

The barefaced lie, with manly courage told ; 
Which, spoke in public, falls with greater force, 
And heard by thousands is believed, of course ! 


Mr. Haldane’s testimony, not less generous because it was dis- 
criminating, to the value of the work done by his predecessors will 
never reach that mass of voters who were diligently instructed so 
lately in the dangerous militarism of the Unionist Government and 
the gross extravagance and mismanagement of the War Office. Nor 
are they in a position to realise the delicacy and complexity of the 
problem which Mr. Haldane confessed that he had approached ‘ with 
a sense of the enormous difficulties which his predecessors had to 
contend with and he had to contend with.’ 

The following passage, the last which I shall quote from this 
remarkable speech, deserves attention from those well-educated 
persons, and they are not a few, who had received an impression 
that twenty years of Unionist rule had converted the War Office 
into a sink of ineptitude and maladministration, and allowed the 
commissioned ranks to be filled with brainless idlers. 
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To anyone coming to it new, the great science which has been evolved in 
the last few years and which has taken the place of the old art of war, the 
science of military organisation, is in itself a matter of profound interest. The 
men one comes across, the new school of young officers—men entitled to the 
appellation of men of science just as much as engineers or chemists—were to 
me a revelation ; and the whole question of the organisation of the Army is 
fraught with an interest which, I think, is not behind that of the study of any 
other scientific problem. But the matter does not stop there. The Army 
touches social questions in the closest way. The relations of capital and labour, 
the whole problem of education, the topic of temperance, the science of medi- 
cine, questions relating to the Empire—and I am one of those who are not 
ashamed to say they take the deepest interest in them—and, last, but not 
least, the science of economy, these are topics which in themselves are very . 
attractive. 


If Mr. Haldane should be twitted with his inability to reduce 
the estimates, which his party denounced as bloated, by more than 
a microscopic 17,000/., that taunt will not come from Opposition 
benches. Unionists will not forget that the Minister was confronted 
with an automatic increase of 780,0001.; neither will they grudge 
him credit for the skill with which he has met this disagreeable feature 
by dispensing only with superannuated defences. They recognise 
gratefully his sagacity in eschewing the precipitancy of Mr. Brodrick 
and the cocksureness of Mr. Arnold-Forster in tabling sweeping 
schemes of reform. 

Only one part of his speech is calculated to inspire misgiving, 
that in which he asked whether it was necessary to maintain our 
‘vast establishment’ in India, and whether Russia was really any 
menace to us in that quarter? The claws of Russia have been clipped 
pretty close lately, but how long will it be before they are as sharp 
as ever? Not so long, possibly, as it would take to restore our forces 
in India, should it be determined seriously to reduce them now, to 
that establishment which was fixed half a century ago, when the 
population of British India was less by 100,000,000 than it is at present. 
There was then no question of Russian aggression; the army was 
intended to preserve tranquillity within the Empire. It is to be hoped 
that long and earnest deliberation will be given to this question before 
any important change of policy is adopted, and that the recuperative 
powers of a dominion like Russia, even after such a chastisement as 
she has undergone, may not be underrated. 

Mr. Haldane’s intentions as to the Volunteers were not so lucidly 
set forth as the rest of his statement. It is not easy to see how train- 
ing which is to be ‘ easy and elastic’ can fit any body of men to take 
effective part in ‘the great science which has been evolved in the 
last few years, and which has taken the place of the old art of war.’ 
Ease and elasticity are precisely the conditions least reconcilable 
with training for a craft in which promptness and precision are 
paramount necessities. Moreover, as Mr. Arnold-Forster pointed out, 
Mr. Haldane’s whole scheme rests on the assumption that the seat of 
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war can never be within the United Kingdom, the strength and 
mobility of the Fleet being maintained as a guarantee against that. 
To what uses, then, are two or three hundred thousand half-trained 
troops destined? Oh, but, says Mr. Haldane, there will be plenty of 
warning given ; by the time they are wanted these products of ease 
and elasticity will have become the finished article. Now the point 
in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s dealing with the Volunteers which excited 
most disfavour, was the requirement to submit to medical inspection. 
Without that—without some test of the physical fitness of men to 
undergo the hardships of a campaign, even at home—you are pro- 
ceeding without the most elementary safeguard for the trustworthiness 
of any troops. Better a smaller force of proved efficiency than a 
patriotic rabble of which, probably, 30 per cent. would break down 
upon steep ground. Had Mr. Arnold-Forster not wounded suscep- 
tibilities by rushing his reform—had he applied his tests to future 
enrolments only—he would have enlisted in his favour, not only the 
sympathy of commanding officers, but the common sense of the 
public. 

One more point in Mr. Haldane’s administration calls for vigilance 
on the part of the Opposition. The important subject of a reserve 
of stores received no mention in his speech. This is a matter which 
makes no show in the estimates ; it is one of which the public are able 
to take no account ; it is one which a member of a Government whose 
credit is staked upon retrenchment will be constantly tempted to 
starve. It will not be forgotten that it was the discovery of a defi- 
ciency in stores of small-arms ammunition that brought about the 
fall of the Rosebery Administration in June 1895, the present Prime 
Minister being then Secretary of State for War. It will be the duty 
of the Opposition by frequent interpellation to keep Mr. Haldane 
up to the mark in this matter of reserve of stores ; not that he can be 
suspected of intentionally bringing it down to the dang.r point, but 
it is not difficult to imagine the amount of pressure he will have to 
resist in order to avoid cutting down in those directions which most 
easily evade investigation. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE overwhelming majority by which Sir James Kitson’s motion 
was carried repeated in the House of Commons the verdict of the 
country. Although one Socialist, Mr. Snowden, made an eloquent 
speech to prove—what nobody denied—that Free Trade was not a 
panacea, and that a considerable, though decreasing, number of men 
are out of work because they cannot get permanent employment, he did 
not move his amendment, and the Ministerial party was unanimous. 
The Opposition, on the other hand, was at sixes and sevens. One of 
the best speeches for Free Trade in-the whole debate was Sir Edward 
Clarke’s. Mr. Chamberlain was silent, apparently in order that he might 
say he had been gagged. Mr. Balfour, now Sir Edward Clarke’s col- 
league in the representation of the City, made a series of small verbal 
criticisms upon the grammar of the motion. Nothing will persuade 
him, not even the Manchester elections, that the controversy between 
Free Traders and Protectionists is more than a word game. The 
resolution is not a masterpiece of verbal felicity. Sir James Kitson 
is a man of business, not a man of letters. If Mr. Chamberlain were 
right, Sir James would, as the representative of a decayed industry, 
be a pauper. My practical knowledge of the iron trade does not 
enable me to calculate his income, but I would undertake to live on 
the interest of it. So far as Mr. Balfour’s strictures were not purely 
academic, they consisted chiefly of an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the duties on tobacco and cocoa were infinitesimally protective. 
What then? De minimis non curat lex. Where a countervailing 
excise would not pay for the cost of collection it is not imposed. But 
only a purblind pedant would on that account deny that the tariff 
of this country is a tariff for revenue, and not for protection. So 
with India. Mr. Balfour contends that the duty of 5 per cent. laid 
by the Indian Government upon imported manufactures is not, except 
in the case of cotton, balanced by an internal tax. I doubt the 
accuracy of this assertion. When Lord Lytton was Viceroy of India, 
and Lord Salisbury was Secretary of State, the doctrine of Free Trade 
was emphatically expressed and rigidly carried out by both of them. 
What Lord Lytton had not accomplished in this direction when he 
left India in 1880 was taken up and completed by Lord Ripon. There 
697 
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is now a protective duty, for which Mr. Brodrick and Lord Curzon 
are responsible, on foreign sugar. Except for that, and, it may be, 
a few unconsidered trifles, the Indian tariff, like the tariff of the 
United Kingdom, rests upon Free Trade. Does anyone in his senses 
believe that a single vote was turned at the General Election by 
cocoa, tobacco, or the Indian Budget? When the Prime Minister 
bluntly suggested that we should ‘ have done with this foolery ’ and 
come to the amendments, the cheers did not all proceed from his own 
side of the House. 

Only one amendment, Mr. Stuart Wortley’s, was actually moved. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley prided himself on following the example of Lord 
Palmerston, who succeeded in watering down the aggressive amend- 
ment of Mr. Villiers after the General Election of 1852. But whereas 
Lord Palmerston succeeded, Mr. Stuart Wortley failed. His earnest 
efforts to be neither one thing nor the other were rewarded with 
admiration, but not with votes. What he did was to narrow the 
scope of the debate, and, so far as he narrowed it, to spoil its effect. 
If the Opposition wanted to prevent the whole subject from being 
thoroughly discussed, they undoubtedly got what they wanted. 
Speaker after speaker was called to order from the Chair, mainly on 
the Conservative side, for debating the main question after the amend- 
ment had been put. Mr. Wyndham, by dint of graceful garrulity, 
contrived to talk until the closure was moved, as everybody knew 
that it would be, after a day and a half’s discussion. Mr. Asquith 
was unfortunately prevented by an accident from speaking, and 
Mr. Lloyd-George has not yet acquired the art of using official 
statistics with controversial dexterity. Mr. Keir Hardie, who has 
swallowed all formulas, except red ties, declared that the whole 
discussion was waste of time. It might perhaps have been better 
if the Cabinet, following the precedents set by Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment in 1834 and by Lord Salisbury’s Government in 1886, 
with respect to the Irish Union, had devoted a paragraph of 
the King’s Speech to an express affirmation of Free Trade, a 
tariff for revenue, as the settled financial system of the United 
Kingdom. But in default of that course it was requisite that the 
House of Commons, as representing the people, should record the 
deliberate judgment of the constituencies against the policy known 
by a cunning euphemism as tariff reform. If that had not been done, 
as it has been done, the General Election would have had no tangible 
and immediate result. The decision of the Cabinet to stop the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies into South Africa when subsisting contracts 
expired was taken before the commencement of the polls. The 
change of Government had preceded the Dissolution. There was, 
therefore, no administrative change. When a Liberal majority was 
returned in 1868, in 1880, in 1892, Liberal Ministers took the places 
of Conservative predecessors. In 1869 the Irish Church was dis- 
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established, and in 1893 a Home Rule Bill passed the House of 
Commons. In 1880 the predominant issue was foreign policy, which 
has little or nothing to do with legislation. If Mr. Chamberlain had 
obtained a majority last January, a protective tariff would have been 
established by statutory enactment. To maintain an existing system 
needs no Bill, but those who had voted for Free Trade were entitled 
to a formal assurance that there would be no deviation from the 
policy which they had deliberately preferred. The reluctance of the 
Opposition to accept the challenge did not disprove the necessity 
for giving it. 

Next to Free Trade, the most important subject hitherto brought 
under the notice of the new Parliament is Chinese labour. It has been 
discussed in both Houses at considerable length, and very important 
speeches have been made. Lord Milner’s maiden speech in the 
House of Lords, and in Parliament, attracted a large audience, and 
was heard with profound attention. It was skilfully composed 
and vigorously declaimed. Bright once said of Mill that he spoke 
as if no such thing as the Christian religion had ever existed in the 
world. I should be sorry to say the same of Lord Milner. But he 
certainly spoke like a Bourbon, who had learned nothing, and forgotten 
nothing. To the Dutch in South Africa he referred with a violent 
and partly successful effort at self-control. When he came to deal 
with the English opponents of his policy, whom he described, in tones 
of concentrated bitterness, as ‘ Pro-Boers,’ he let himself go, and it 
was easy to realise what he had been feeling for the last seven years. 
His speech, as a speech, was a great success, and elicited what in 
the House of Lords is called cheering. Lord Elgin, who replied, 
was comparatively dull and tame, though very clear, very able, and 
very much to the point. It was a Milner day. The next day was 
altogether different. Lord Portsmouth, quoting from the Blue Book, 
chapter and verse, compelled Lord Milner to rise in his place and 
admit that he had given his official sanction, as the representative 
of the King, to the cruel and illegal practice of flogging Chinamen. 
Later in the evening the Lord Chancellor, one of the people denounced 
by Lord Milner as ‘ Pro-Boers,’ delivered, with impressive dignity 
and power, a comprehensive indictment of the policy and principles 
which led to the South African war. Even the House of Lords seemed 
to feel for once that politics depended on morality, not morality on 
politics, and that to hiss out the word ‘ pro-Boer’ was not decisive 
of a great moral issue. 

In the House of Commons the Opposition had the pleasure, and 
from a verbal point of view the triumph, of hearing the Government 
admit that ‘slavery’ was an inexact description of Chinese labour 
in the South African mines. I may be very stupid, but I cannot for 
the life of me see that it matters what you call a thing when you 
know what the thing is. The conditions under which these Chinese 
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miners work are notorious. Whether a man calls these ‘slavery’ 
or not depends upon his definition of the word. If, for instance, 
slavery implies a permanent status, they are not slaves. They are 
hired for a fixed term of years. But I have heard the late Lord 
Coleridge from the bench describe five years’ penal servitude as slavery, 
and for my own part I should be disposed to agree with him, although 
five years is a limited time. Then it is said that these coolies are not 
slaves because they enter into voluntary agreements. I do not 
myself believe this. I believe that you can order, if you have the 
money, a thousand Chinamen as you could order a thousand sheep, 
and that there would be no more consent in the one case than in the 
other. But, of course, I can quite understand that diplomatic forms 
must be observed, and that the Foreign Office would regard it as 
quite incorrect to call by the name of slavery a system which had 
received the sanction of the Chinese Government. The tests I have 
always applied are very simple. Would an English court enforce 
the contract under which these Chinamen are enlisted? Every 
lawyer says ‘No.’ Why not? Every lawyer says, ‘ Because it is 
in restraint of liberty,’ or, in other words, because the law of England 
does not allow a man to sell himself into slavery. Negroes working in 
the Southern plantations of the United States were not called slaves. 
The orthodox description of them was ‘persons held to labour.’ 
These coolies are made to work, and are not permitted to leave the 
precincts of the mines. I callthatslavery. But it makes no difference 
whether you call it slavery or forced labour. The thing is the same. 
That the Chinese labourers have, as a rule, been illtreated has not 
been proved, and is improbable. Humanity apart, no sensible farmer 
illtreats a horse. It does not pay. The mine-owners who import 
Chinamen are not cruel. What they want is cheap labour, and 
Chinese labour is the cheapest. If there were no difference between 
a man and a beast, that would be a complete and satisfactory defence. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who speaks as well as he writes, and writes 
better than almost anybody else, has given great offence to the Rand, 
by reminding them that the British Empire cannot be administered 
for their exclusive benefit. The opinions, the sentiments, even the 
prejudices, of the English people cannot be wholly disregarded. Even 
colonial opinion, especially the opinion of Cape Colony, is adverse to 
Chinese labour. Until the Transvaal has received a full measure of 
responsible, not merely representative, government local opinion 
cannot be accurately known. Mr. Churchill, and in still plainer 
language Mr. Asquith, have undertaken not to permit the employment 
of Chinamen under servile conditions even if, as is hardly credible, 
the Legislature of the Transvaal should desire it. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is in a rather factious mood, says that this would be an intolerable 
interference with the rights of a self-governing colony. Considering 
that prohibition of slavery, and even of compulsory apprenticeship, 
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was one of the terms imposed upon the restoration of independence 
to the Boers, this is rather a strong thing to say. But in point of 
fact it is entirely inconsistent with the rules and practice of the 
Colonial Office, as Mr. Chamberlain must know well. The veto of 
the Colonial Secretary is not obsolets. Like the veto of the Crown, 
it is never used where local interests only are concerned. But it is 
habitually employed for the protection of Imperial rights, and among 
those rights is personal freedom. If Mr. Chamberlain had been asked 
ten years ago whether he, as Secretary for the Colonies, would assent 
to colonial legislation involving forced labour, such as now exists 
in the Transvaal, he would have replied without hesitation in the 
negative. The case becomes even stronger where a colony receives 
responsible government, and it is made one of the conditions in the 
grant that labour should be free. Nothing but the urgent needs of 
imperative faction could induce a former Minister of the Crown to 
describe that as intolerable interference. A writer in the Spectator for 
the 24th of March has proved that Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial 
Secretary, was constantly interfering, and was attacked by Colonial 
statesmen for doing it so often. 

Mr. Chamberlain has raised again, probably without intending it, 
the vexed question what is meant by Imperialism. If every self- 
governing colony is free to legislate without regard for the interests 
of any other, of the metropolis, or of the Empire as a whole, in what 
sense does the British Empire exist? It is merely a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, which have somehow drifted together, and may any 
day drift apart. That is not an empire. It is an accident. Un- 
luckily for those who say that in disallowing the importation of 
Chinese labour the Government show their disregard for colonial 
opinion, they have colonial opinion behind them, and it is the magnates 
of the Rand who have trampled that opinion under foot. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was never tired of quoting the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
when Mr. Seddon supported his South African policy. Why has he 
never quoted Mr. Seddon’s outspoken declaration that New Zealanders 
would have taken no part in the war if they had known that Chinese 
labour would be the result of it? If the question could have been 
put to the Colonial Conference, which Mr. Chamberlain has the credit 
of initiating, Chinese labour would have been stopped by an emphatic, 
if not a unanimous, veto. What makes Mr. Churchill’s speeches so 
peculiarly irritating to Park Lane is that they express with character- 
istic point and vigour the downfall of Mammon which the General 
Election involved. Cecil Rhodes’s idea of the British flag as ‘an 
asset ’ is already out of date. British honour is no longer to be bought 
with gold, and human freedom is for sale no more. The idea that 
gold makes the world richer went down with the mercantile theory 
before the great guns of Adam Smith. Inasmuch as it is the 
standard of value, the less it varies in quantity the better. That 
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some comparatively poor people have invested money in South 
African mines is true. High interest and bad security are among the 
worst temptations to which genteel poverty is exposed. I am old 
enough to remember the speculative investments in the Confederate 
Loan, which involved total loss after the fall of Richmond. Moral 
considerations apart, you lose your money if you back the wrong 
horse. But mining shares in South Africa began to fall, and to fall 
heavily, long before the present Government came into office. The 
country has never recovered, perhaps never will recover, from the 
war. That is a fact which Mr. Chamberlain naturally likes to forget. 
But it is a fact all the same, as he discovered when he went to South 
Africa and began to think of something else. It is unfortunate that 
the leading journal in this country should have made itself the organ 
of the Rand. For it leads many Englishmen to think that the Rand 
is Johannesburg, that Johannesburg is the Transvaal, and that the 
Transvaal is South Africa; whereas all three propositions are false. 
The struggle in South Africa, if we leave native problems for the 
moment aside, is not between British and Dutch, but between pluto- 
crats and democrats. Lord Milner and the late Government took 
the plutocratic side, regarding a ‘ white proletariat’ as a danger to 
be avoided. Lord Milner’s speech in the House of Lords contained 
no reference to Lord Selborne, and hinted that South Africa would be 
‘lost’ if his own policy were reversed or modified. Lord Milner, 
with all his brilliant gifts and accomplishments, has never been able 
to tolerate difference of opinion. Those who do not agree with 
him are the enemies of their country. He is not angry with them. 
He is sorry for them. In liberty or in constitutional government 
he never had any belief. A master of everything, or almost every- 
thing, that is to be learned from books, human nature always baffled 
him, and President Kruger, who read no book except the Bible, was an 
insoluble enigma to his mind. Lord Selborne is not a brilliant scholar 
and writer, like his predecessor. But he understands far better how 
to deal with plain folk, ordinary men and women, Dutch or British, 
who live by bread, and not by logic. 

In the renewed debate upon Chinese labour, for which the second 
reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill provided an opportunity, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in divesting themselves 
of all right to be called Imperialists. They enunciated, especially 
Mr. Chamberlain, in its most extreme form the doctrine of absolute 
colonial separation and independence. According to them, no Colonial 
Secretary has a moral right to use the veto of the Crown upon any 
Act of a colonial Legislature. In vain did Mr. Churchill point out 
that a judge of the Supreme Court in Western Australia had quite 
recently expressed his surprise at the passive acquiescence of the 
Colonial Office in a local Statute which infringed the general principles 
of British jurisprudence. In vain did the Prime Minister quote a 
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despatch written from that office by Mr. Chamberlain himself, which 
gave in detail his reasons why an Act passed by the Legislature of 
Newfoundland, our oldest colony, could not be allowed. The two 
leaders of the Conservative party stuck to their point after the most 
ample warning, and denied that the Imperial Government could 
interfere with the Transvaal under the new Constitution if the inhabi- 
tants wished to employ Chinamen in the mines under servile and 
degrading conditions. Such a theory is, of course, fatal to anything 
which deserves the name of Imperialism, to say nothing of the conse- 
crated principle that there can be no slavery, or colourable imitation 
of slavery, under the British flag. Mr. Chamberlain sought to stop 
supplies, a good old constitutional practice, unless and until Ministers 
agreed to appoint a Royal Commission to sit in South Africa upon the 
whole subject of Chinese labour on its moral and economic sides. For 
what purpose could such a Commission sit, and into what could it 
inquire ? Would it take evidence for and against the veracity of Lord 
Selborne, who has said in a published despatch that Chinamen have 
been cruelly flogged and tortured? Would it presume to tell the 
people of England, who have already pronounced their opinion at 
the General Election, whether they should or should not tolerate the 
Chinese Ordinances? Would it pronounce upon the dividends 
which the mine-owners could hope to obtain if Chinese labour were 
excluded ? Mr. Creswell says, speaking with expert authority, 
that the Chinamen are not wanted at all. The English people, who 
cannot be wholly ignored, have said that if the mines cannot be 
worked, as of course they can, without the Ordinances, they must be 
closed. The Commission would be perfectly futile, and the Prime 
Minister would have stultified himself if he had appointed it. A very 
strong Committee will be sent out to investigate the constitutional 
question, upon which more knowledge is really required, though the 
facts already known point to population as the fairest measure for 
the number of electors. 

On this Wednesday, the 21st of March, Mr. Chamberlain twice 
tried a fall with Mr. Churchill, and if he liked the result he must be 
easily pleased. I doubt whether anyone, always excepting Mr. Glad- 
stone, has made two such brilliant and powerful speeches in the 
reformed House of Commons on the same day as Mr. Churchill 
made that Wednesday. The first was on Chinese labour. The 
second was on Lord Milner. Lord Milner has been treated with 
entire neglect by the late Government, whom he served with such 
unvarying and exclusive fidelity. Until they found that his name 
could still be employed as a weapon of offence against their political 
opponents, they left him to vegetate in obscurity, and it was Mr. 
Chamberlain who, by moving the closure, insisted that the House 
should pass Mr. Churchill’s amendment, which would otherwise 
have lapsed. Liberals owe nothing to Lord Milner, and cannot be 
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expected to do anything for him. They regard him, with a few 
exceptions, as a dangerous and sinister figure in a drama which 
tarnished the honour, depleted the resources, and almost wrecked the 
fabric, of the Empire. Nevertheless, it would have been better to 
leave him alone. The particular case on which he was arraigned is 
comparatively a small one, and his employers, not he, were constitu- 
tionally responsible to the House of Commons. No one who has ever 
known him doubts his personal honour, or supposes that he intended 
to deceive the Colonial Office. He is a man absolutely incapable of 
falsehood or deceit. His ‘ honourable poverty,’ as Mr. Churchill well 
called it, is sufficient proof that the company he kept in South Africa was 
nothing worse than an error of judgment. When he says that he does 
not remember giving his sanction to the flogging of Chinamen his 
statement deserves implicit credence. But the House of Commons 
did no more than its duty in expressing disapprobation of a cruel and 
illegal punishment which went on for months under Lord Milner’s 
authority, while the Secretary of State, Mr. Lyttelton, was told, and 
repeated in Parliament, that no such thing was possible or had 
occurred. Mr. Churchill’s amendment, which had, of course, the 
sanction of Lord Elgin, of the Prime Minister, and of the Cabinet, 
saved their followers from an awkward predicament. Lord Milner, 
who has many old personal friends in the Liberal party, is not per- 
sonally censured. But the Chinese coolies and the Chinese Govern- 
ment know that the person of a Chinaman under British jurisdiction 
is as sacred as if he were a subject of the Crown. 
HERBERT Pavt. 
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